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ADVERTISEMENT. 

TO 

THE    SIXTH    EDITION. 


OINCE  the  firfl  publication  of  the  THEORY 

^    OF    MORAL    SENTIMENTS,    which   Was   ft)    long 

ago  as  the  beginning  of  the  year  1759,  feveral 
corrections,  and  a  good  many  illuilrations  of 
the  doctrines  contained  in  it,  have  occurred 
to  me.  But  the  various  occupations  in  which 
the  different  accidents  of  my  life  neceffarily 
involved  me,  have  till  now  prevented  me 
from  revifing  this  work  with  the  care  and 
attention  which  I  always  intended.  The 
reader  will  find  the  principal  alterations  which 
I  have  made  in  this  New  Edition,  in  the 
lafl  Chapter  of  the  third  Section  of  Part 
Firfl ;  and  in  the  four  firfl  Chapters  of  Part 
Third.  Part  Sixth,  as  it  Hands  in  this  New 
Edition,  is  altogether  new.  In  Part  Seventh, 
I  have  brought  together  the  greater  part  of 
the  different  paffages  concerning  the  Stoical 
Philofophy,  which,  in  the  former  Editions, 
had  been  fcattered  about  in  different  parts 
of  the  work.  I  have  likewife  endeavoured 
to  explain  more  fully,  and  examine  more 
diflinctly,  fome  of  the  doctrines  of  that 

famous 
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famous  fe6l.  In  the  fourth  and  laft  Se6lion 
of  the  fame  Part,  I  have  thrown  together 
a  few  additional  obfervations  concerning  the 
duty  and  principle  of  veracity.  There  are, 
b elides,  in  other  parts  of  the  work,  a  few 
other  alterations  and  corrections  of  no  great 
moment. 

In  the  laft  paragraph  of  the  firft  Edition 
of  the  prefent  work,  I  faid,  that  I  fhould  in 
another  difcourfe  endeavour  to  give  an  ac 
count  of  the  general  principles  of  law  and 
government,  and  of  the  different  revolutions 
which  they  had  undergone  in  the  different 
ages  and  periods  of  fociety ;  not  only  in 
what  concerns  juilice,  but  in  what  concerns 
police,  revenue,  and  arms,  and  whatever 
elfe  is  the.  object  of  law.  In  the  Enquiry 
concerning  the  Nature  and  Caiifes  of  the 
Wealth  of  Nations,  I  have  partly  executed 
this  promife ;  at  leaft  fo  far  as  concerns  po 
lice,  revenue,  and  arms.  What  remains,  the 
theory  of  jurifprudence,  which  I  have  long 
projected,  I  have  hitherto  been  hindered 
from  executing,  by  the  fame  occupations 
which  had  till  now  prevented  me  from  revif- 
ing  the  prefent  work.  Though  my  very  ad 
vanced  age  leaves  me,  I  acknowledge,  very 
little  expectation  of  ever  being  able  to  exe- 
4  cute 
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cute  this  great  work  to  my  own  fatisfaclion ; 
yet,  as  I  have  not  altogether  abandoned  the 
defign,  and  as  I  wiih  flill  to  continue  under 
the  obligation  of  doing  what  I  can,  I  have 
allowed  the  paragraph  to  remain  as  it  was 
publifhed  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  when 
I  entertained  no  doubt  of  being  able  to 
execute  every  thing  which  it  announced. 
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PART  I. 

Of  the  PROPRIETY  of  ACTION. 

Confifting  of  Three  Sections. 
SECTION  I. 

OF  THE  SENSE  OF   PROPRIETY. 

CHAP.    I. 
Of  Sympathy. 

OW  felfiih  foever  man  may  be  fuppofed,  P  A  R  T 

there  are  evidently  fome  principles  in  his 
nature,  which  interell  him  in  the  fortune  of  s  E  c  T* 
others,  and  render  their  happinefs  neceflary  to 
him,  though  he  derives  nothing  from  it  ex- 
cept  the  pleafure  of  feeing  it.  Of  this  kind 
is  pity  or  compaffion,  the  emotion  which  we 
feel  for  the  mifery  of  others,  when  we  either 
fee  it,  or  are  made  to  conceive  it  in  a  very 
VOL.  i.  JB  lively 
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PART  lively  manner.  That  wfc  often  derive  forrow 
from  the  forrow  of  others,  is  a  matter  of 
fa<5l  too  obvious  to  require  any  inftances  to 
prove  it;  for  this  fentiment,  like  all  the  other 
original  paffions  of  human  nature,  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  virtuous  and  humane, 
though  they  perhaps  may  feel  it  with  the  most 
exquifite  fenfibility.  The  greateft  ruffian,  the 
moil  hardened  violator  of  the  laws  of  fociety,  is 
not  altogether  without  it. 

As  we  have  no  immediate  experience  of  what 
other  men  feel,  we  can  form  no  idea  of  the  man 
ner  in  which  they  are  aflfe6led,  but  by  conceiv 
ing  what  we  ourfelves  mould  feel  in  the  like 
fituation.  Though  our  brother  is  upon  the  rack, 
as  long  as  we  ourfelves  are  at  our  eafe,  our  fenfes 
will  never  inform  us  of  what  he  fuffers.  They 
never  did,  and  never  can,  carry  us  beyond  our 
own  perfon,  and  it  is  by  the  imagination  only 
that  we  can  form  any  conception  of  what  are 
his  fenfations.  Neither  can  that  faculty  help  us 
to  this  any  other  way,  than  by  reprefenting  to 
us  what  would  be  our  own,  if  we  were  in  his 
cafe.  It  is  the  impreffions  of  our  own  fenfes 
only,  not  thofe  of  his,  which  our  imaginations 
copy.  By  the  imagination  we  place  ourfelves  in 
his  fituation,  we  conceive  ourfelves  enduring  all 
the  fame  torments,  we  enter  as  it  were  into  his 
body,  and  become  in  fome  meafure  the  fame 
perfon  with  him,  and  thence  form  fome  idea  of 
his  fenfations,  and  even  feel  fomething  which, 
though  weaker  in  degree,  is  not  altogether  un 
like  them.  His  agonies,  when  they  are  thus 

brought 
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brought  home  to  ourfelves,  when  we  have  thus  SECT, 
adopted  and  made  them  our  own,  begin  at  lafl 
to  affect  us,  and  we  then  tremble  and  ihudder  at 
the  thought  of  what  he  feels.  For  as  to  be  in 
pain  or  diftrefs  of  any  kind  excites  the  mofl  ex- 
ceffive  forrow,  fo  to  conceive  or  to  imagine  that 
we  are  in  it,  excites  fome  degree  of  the  lame 
emotion,  in  proportion  to  the  vivacity  or  dull- 
nefs  of  the  conception. 

That  this  is  the  fource  of  our  fellow-feeling 
for  the  mifery  of  others,  that  it  is  by  changing 
places  in  fancy  with  the  fufferer,  that  we  come 
either  to  conceive  or  to  be  affected  by  what  he 
feels,  may  be  demonftrated  by  many  obvious  ob* 
fervations,  if  it  ihould  not  be  thought  fufficiently 
evident  of  itfelf.     When  we  fee  a  ilroke  aimed 
and  juft  ready  to  fall  upon  the  leg  or  arm  of 
another  perfon,  we  naturally  ilirink  and  draw 
back  our  own  leg  or  our  own  arm ;  and  when  it 
does  fall,  we  feel  it  in  fome  meafure,  and  are 
hurt  by  it  as  well  as  the  fufferer.     The  mob, 
when  they  are  gazing  at  a  dancer  on  the  flack 
rope,   naturally  writhe  and  twift  and  balance 
their  own  bodies,  as  they  fee  him  do,  and  as 
they  feel  that  they  themfelves  muft  do  if  in  his 
lituation.     Perfons  of  delicate  fibres  and  a  weak 
cgnilitution  of  body  complain,  that  in  looking  on 
the  fores  and  ulcers  which  are  e^ofed  by  beg 
gars  in  the  ilreets,  they  are  apt  to  feel  an  itch 
ing  or  uneafy  fenfation  in  the  correfpondent  part 
of  their  own  bodies.     The  horror  which  they 
conceive  at  the  mifery  of  thofe  wretches  affects 
that  particular  part  in  themfelves  more  than  any 
JB  2  other  5 
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PART  other ;  becaufe  that  horror  arifes  from  con- 
ceiving  what  they  themfelves  would  fuffer,  if 
they  really  were  the  wretches  whom  they  are 
looking  upon,  and  if  that  particular  part  in 
themfelves  was  actually  affected  in  the  fame 
miferable  manner.  The  very  force  of  this  con 
ception  is  fufficient,  in  their  feeble  frames,  to 
produce  that  itching  or  uneafy  fenfation  com 
plained  of.  Men  of  the  moil  robufl  make,  ob- 
ferve  that  in  looking  upon  fore  eyes  they  often 
feel  a  very  fenfible  forenefs  in  their  own,  which 
proceeds  from  the  fame  reafon ;  that  organ  being 
in  the  ilrongefl  man  more  delicate,  than  any 
other  part  of  the  body  is  in  the  weakeft. 

Neither  is  it  thofe  circumflances  only,  which 
create  pain  or  forrow,  that  call  forth  our  fellow- 
feqling.  Whatever  is  the  paffion  which  arifes 
from  any  object  in  the  perfon  principally  con 
cerned,  an  analogous  emotion  fprings  up,  at  the 
thought  of  his  iituation,  in  the  breail  of  every 
attentive  fpec"lator.  Our  joy  for  the  deliver 
ance  of  thofe  heroes  of  tragedy  or  romance  who 
intereft  us,  is  as  fincere  as  our  grief  for  their 
diflrefs,  and  our  fellow-feeling  with  their  mifery 
is  not  more  real  than  that  with  their  happinefs. 
We  enter  into  their  gratitude  towards  thofe 
faithful  friends  who  did  not  defert  them  in  their 
difficulties  ;  and  we  heartily  go  along  with  their 
refentment  againfl  thofe  perfidious  traitors  who 
injured,  abandoned,  or  deceived  them.  In 
every  paffion  of  which  the  mind  of  man  is  fuf- 
ceptible,  the  emotions  of  the  by-flander  always 
correfpond  to  what,  by  bringing  the  cafe  home 

to* 
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to  himfelf,  he  imagines  fliould  be  the  fentiments  SECT. 
of  the  fufferer .  .     L 

Pity  and  companion  are  words  appropriated 
to  fignify  our  fellow-feeling  with  the  forrow  of 
others.  Sympathy,  though  its  meaning  was, 
perhaps,  originally  the  fame,  may  now,  however, 
without  much  impropriety,  be  made  ufe  of  to 
denote  our  fellow-feeling  with  any  paffion  what 
ever. 

Upon  fome  occafions  fympathy  may  feem  to 
arife  merely  from  the  view  of  a  certain  emotion 
in  another  perfon.  The  paffions,  upon  fome 
occafions,  may  feem  to  be  transfufed  from  one 
man  to  another,  inflantaneoufly,  and  antecedent 
to  any  knowledge  of  what  excited  them  in  the 
perfon  principally  concerned.  Grief  and  joy, 
for  example,  ilrongly  expreffed  in  the  look  and 
geflures  of  any  one,  at  once  affect  the  fjpectator 
with  fome  degree  of  a  like  painful  or  agreeable 
emotion.  A  fmiling  face  is,  to  everybody  that 
fees  it,  a  cheerful  object ;  as  a  forrowful  coun 
tenance,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  melancholy 
one. 

This,  however,  does  not  hold  univerfally,  or 
with  regard  to  every  paffion.  There  are  fome 
paffions  of  which  the  expreffions  excite  no  fort 
of  fympathy,  but  before  we  are  acquainted  with 
what  gave  occafion  to  them,  ferve  rather  to 
difguil  and  provoke  us  againfl  them.  The 
furious  behaviour  of  an  angry  man  is  more  likely 
to  exafperate  us  againfl  himfelf  than  againfl  his 
enemies.  As  we  are  unacquainted  with  his  pro- 
vocation,  we  cannot  bring  his  cafe  home  to  our- 
B  3  felves, 
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PART  felves,  nor  conceive  any  thing  like  the  paflions 
which  it  excites.  But  we  plainly  fee  what  is 
the  fituation  of  thofe  with  whom  he  is  angry, 
and  to  what  violence  they  may  be  expofed  from 
fo  enraged'an  adverfary.  We  readily,  therefore, 
iympathize  with  their  fear  or  refentment,  and 
are  immediately  difpofed  to  take  part  againfl 
the  man  from  whom  they  appear  to  be  in  fo 
much  danger. 

If  the  very  appearances  of  grief  and  joy  in- 
fpire  us  with  fome  degree  of  the  like  emotions, 
it  is  becaufe  they  fuggefl  to  us  the  general  idea 
of  fome  good  or  bad  fortune  that  has  befallen 
the  perfon  in  whom  we  obferve  them :  and  in 
thefe  paflions  this  is  fufficient  to  have  fome  little 
influence  upon  us.  The  effe6ls  of  grief  and  joy 
terminate  in  the  perfon  who  feels  thofe  emotions, 
of  which  the  expreflions  do  not,  like  thofe  of 
refentment,  fuggefl  to  us  the  idea  of  any  other 
perfon  for  whom  we  are  concerned,  and  whofe 
interefls  are  oppoiite  to  his.  The  general  idea 
of  good  or  bad  fortune,  therefore,  creates  fome 
concern  for  the  perfon  who  has  met  with  it, 
but  the  general  idea  of  provocation  excites  no 
iympathy  with  the  anger  of  the  man  who  has 
received  it.  Nature,  it  feems,  teaches  us  to  be 
more  averfe  to  enter  into  this  paflion,  and,  till 
informed  of  its  caufe,  to  be  difpofed  rather  to 
take  part  againft  it. 

Even  our  Iympathy  with  the  grief  or  joy  of 
another,  before  we  are  informed  of  the  caufe  of 
either,  is  always  extremely  imperfect.  General 
lamentations,  which  exprefs  nothing  but  the 

anguifh 
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anguiih  of  the  fufferer,  create  rather  a  curiofity  SECT. 
to  inquire  into  his  fituation,  along  with  fome 
difpofition  to  fympathize  with  him,  than  any 
a6lual  fympathy  that  is  very  fenfible.  The  firft 
queftion  which  we  afk  is,  What  has  befallen 
you  ?  Till  this  be  anfwered,  though  we  are  un- 
eafy  both  from  the  vague  idea  of  his  misfortune, 
and  flill  more  from  torturing  ourselves  with 
conje6hires  about  what  it  may  be,  yet  our  fel 
low-feeling  is  not  very  coniiderable. 

Sympathy,  therefore,  does  not  arife  fo  much 
from  the  view  of  the  paffion,  as  from  that  of  the 
lituation  which  excites  it.  We  fometimes  feel 
for  another,  a  paffion  of  which  he  himfelf  feems 
to  be  altogether  incapable ;  becaufe,  when  we 
put  ourfelves  in  his  cafe,  that  paffion  arifes  in 
our  breail  from  the  imagination,  though  it  does 
not  in  his  from  the  reality.  We  blufh  for  the 
impudence  and  rudenefs  of  another,  though  he 
himfelf  appears  to  have  no  fenfe  of  the  impro 
priety  of  his  own  behaviour;  becaufe  we  can 
not  help  feeling  with  what  confulion  we  our 
felves  mould  be  covered,  had  we  behaved  in  ib 
abfurd  a  manner. 

Of  all  the  calamities  to  which  the  condition 
of  mortality  expofes  mankind,  the  lofs  of  reafon 
appears,  to  thofe  who  have  the  leaft  fpark  of 
humanity,  by  far  the  moft  dreadful,  and  they 
behold  that  laft  ftage  of  human  wretchednefs, 
with  deeper  commiferation  than  any  other.  But 
the  poor  wretch,  who  is  in  it,  laughs  and  fings 
perhaps,  and  is  altogether  infeniible  of  his  own 
mifery.  The  anguiih  which  humanity  feels, 
B  4  therefore, 
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PART  therefore,  at  the  fight  of  fuch  an  object  cannot 
be  the  reflection  of  any  fentiment  of  the  fufferer. 
The  compaffion  of  the  fpeclator  muft  arife  alto 
gether  from  the  coniideration  of  what  he  himfelf 
would  feel  if  he  was  reduced  to  the  fame  un 
happy  fltuation,  and,  what  perhaps  is  impoffible, 
was  at  the  fame  time  able  to  regard  it  with  his 
prefent  reafon  and  judgment. 

What  are  the  pangs  of  a  mother,  when  me 
hears  the  meanings  of  her  infant  that  during  the 
agony  of  difeafe  cannot  exprefs  what  it  feels  ? 
In  her  idea  of  what  it  fuffers,  me  joins,  to  its 
real  helpleffnefs,  her  own  confcioufnefs  of  that 
helpleifnefs,  and  her  own  terrors  for  the  un 
known  confequences  of  its  diforder ;  and  out  of 
all  thefe,  forms,  for  her  own  forrow,  the  moft 
complete  image  of  mifery  and  diflrefs.  The 
infant,  however,  feels  only  the  uneafinefs  of  the 
prefent  inilant,  which  can  never  be  great.  With 
regard  to  the  future,  it  is  perfectly  fecure,  and 
in  its  thoughtleffnefs  and  want  of  foreiight,  pof- 
feffes  an  antidote  againil  fear  and  anxiety,  the 
great  tormentors  of  the  human  breaft,  from 
which,  reafon  and  philofophy  will,  in  vain, 
attempt  to  defend  it  when  it  grows  up  to  a 
man. 

We  fympathize  even  with  the  dead,  and  over 
looking  what  is  of  real  importance  in  their  fitua- 
tion,  that  awful  futurity  which  awaits  them, 
we  are  chiefly  affected  by  thofe  circumflances 
which  ftrike  our  fenfes,  but  can  have  no  influence 
upon  their  happinefs.  It  is  miferable,  we  think, 
to  be  deprived  of  the  light  of  the  fun  ;  to  be 

fliut 
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fliut  out  from  life  and  converfation ;  to  be  laid  SECT. 
in  the  cold  grave,  a  prey  to  corruption  and  the 
reptiles  of  the  earth ;  to  be  no  more  thought  of 
in  this  world,  but  to  be  obliterated,  in  a  little 
time,  from  the  affections,  and  aim  oil  from  the 
memory,  of  their  deareil  friends  and  relations. 
Surely,  we  imagine,  we  can  never  feel  too  much 
for  thofe  who  have  fuffered  fo  dreadful  a  cala 
mity.     The  tribute  of  our  fellow-feeling  feems 
doubly  due   to  them  now,  when   they   are  in 
danger  of  being  forgot  by  every  body;  and, 
by  the  vain  honours  which  we  pay  to  their  me 
mory,  we  endeavour,  for  our  own  mifery,  arti 
ficially   to  keep  alive  our  melancholy  remem 
brance  of  their  misfortune.     That  our  fympathy 
can  afford  them  no  confolation  feems  to  be  an 
addition  to  their  calamity;  and  to  think  that 
all  we  can  do  is  unavailing,  and  that,  what  alle 
viates  all  other  diflrefs,  the  regret,  the  love,  and 
the  lamentations  of  their  friends,  can  yield  no 
comfort  to  them,  ferves  only  to  exafperate  our 
fenfe  of  their  mifery.     The   happinefs   of  the 
dead,  however,  mofl  affuredly,   is  affecled   by 
none    of  thefe   circumflances ;    nor    is   it    the 
thought  of  thefe  things  which  can  ever  diflurb 
the  profound  fecurity  of  their  repofe.     The  idea 
of  that  dreary  and  endlefs  melancholy,  which 
the  fancy  naturally  afcribes  to  their  condition, 
arifes  altogether  from  our  joining  to  the  change 
which  has  been  produced  upon  them,  our  own 
confcioufnefs  of  that  change,  from  our  putting 
ourfelves  in  their  iituation,  and  from  our  lodg 
ing,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  fay  fo,  our  own  liv 
ing 
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PART  ing  fouls  in  their  inanimated  bodies,  and  thence 
conceiving  what  would  be  our  emotions  in  this 
cafe.  It  is  from  this  very  illuiion  of  the  ima 
gination,  that  the  forefight  of  our  own  diffolution 
is  fo  terrible  to  us,  and  that  the  idea  of  thofe 
circumftances,  which  undoubtedly  can  give  us 
no  pain  when  we  are  dead,  makes  us  miferable 
while  we  are  alive.  And  from  thence  arifes  one 
of  the  moil  important  principles  in  human 
nature,  the  dread  of  death,  the  great  poifon  to 
the  happinefs,  but  the  great  reilraint  upon  the 
injuilice  of  mankind,  which,  while  it  affli6ls 
and  mortifies  the  individual,  guards  and  protects 
the  fociety. 


CHAP.    II. 

Of  the  Pleafure  of  mutual  Sympathy. 

BUT  whatever  may  be  the  caufe  of  fympathy, 
or  however  it  may  be  excited,  nothing 
pleafes  us  more  than  to  obferve  in  other  men  a 
fellow-feeling  with  all  the  emotions  of  our  own 
breafl;  nor  are  we  ever  fo  much  ihocked  as 
by  the  appearance  of  the  contrary.  Thofe  who 
are  fond  of  deducing  all  our  fentiments  from 
certain  refinements  of  felf-love,  think  themfelves 
at  no  lofs  to  account,  according  to  their  own 
principles,  both  for  this  pleafure  and  this  pain. 
Man,  fay  they,  confcious  of  his  own  weaknefs, 

and 
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and  of  the  need  which  he  has  for  the  afliftance  SECT, 
of  others,  rejoices  whenever  he  obferves  that 
they  adopt  his  own  paffions,  becaufe  he  is  then 
affured  of  that  affiftance ;  and  grieves  whenever 
he  obferves  the  contrary,  becaufe  he  is  then 
affured  of  their  oppofition.  But  both  the  plea- 
fure  and  the  pain  are  always  felt  fo  inflantane- 
oufly,  and  often  upon  fuch  frivolous  occafions, 
that  it  feems  evident  that  neither  of  them  can 
be  derived  from  any  fuch  felf-interefled  con- 
iideration.  A  man  is  mortified  when,  after 
having  endeavoured  to  divert  the  company,  he 
looks  round  and  fees  that  nobody  laughs  at  his 
jefts  but  himfelf.  On  the  contrary,  the  mirth 
of  the  company  is  highly  agreeable  to  him,  and 
he  regards  this  correfpondence  of  their  fenti- 
ments  with  his  own  as  the  greateft  applaufe. 

Neither  does  his  pleafure  feem  to  arife  alto 
gether  from  the  additional  vivacity  which  his 
mirth  may  receive  from  fympathy  with  theirs, 
nor  his  pain  from  the  difappointment  he  meets 
with  when  he  miffes  this  pleafure  ;  though  both 
the  one  and  the  other,  no  doubt,  do  in  fome 
meafure.  When  wre  have  read  a  book  or  poem 
fo  often  that  we  can  no  longer  find  any  amufe- 
ment  in  reading  it  by  ourfelves,  we  can  ilill  take 
pleafure  in  reading  it  to  a  companion.  To  him 
it  has  all  the  graces  of  novelty ;  we  enter  into 
the  furprife  and  admiration  which  it  naturally 
excites  in  him,  but  which  it  is  no  longer  capa 
ble  of  exciting  in  us ;  we  confider  all  the  ideas 
which  it  prefents  rather  in  the  light  in  which 

they 
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PART  they  appear  to  him,  than  in  that  in  which  they 
appear  to  ourfelves,  and  We  are  amufed  by  fym- 
pathy  with  his  amufement  which  thus  enlivens 
our  own.  On  the  contrary,  we  Ihouldbe  vexed 
if  he  did  not  feem  to  be  entertained  with  it, 
and  we  could  no  longer  take  any  pleafure  in 
reading  it  to  him.  It  is  the  fame  cafe  here. 
The  mirth  of  the  company,  no  doubt,  enlivens 
our  own  mirth,  and  their  filence,  no  doubt, 
difappoints  us.  But  though  this  may  contri 
bute  both  to  the  pleafure  which  we  derive  from 
the  one,  and  to  the  pain  which  we  feel  from 
the  other,  it  is  by  no  means  the  fole  caufe  of 
either;  and  this  correfpondence  of 'the  fenti- 
ments  of  others  with  our  own  appears  to  be  a 
caufe  of  pleafure,  and  the  want  of  it  a  caufe  of 
pain,  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  in  this 
manner.  The  fympathy,  which  my  friends  ex- 
prefs  with  my  joy,  might,  indeed,  give  me  plea- 
fure  by  enlivening  that  joy :  but  that  which  they 
exprefs  with  my  grief  could  give  me  none,  if 
it  ferved  only  to  enliven  that  grief.  Sympathy, 
however,  enlivens  joy  and  alleviates  grief.  It 
enlivens  joy  by  prefenting  another  fource  of 
fatisfa6lion  ;  and  it  alleviates  grief  by  infinuat- 
ing  into  the  heart  almoft  the  only  agreeable 
fenfation  which  it  is  at  that  time  capable  of 
receiving. 

It  is  to  be  obferved  accordingly,  that  we  are 
Hill  more  anxious  to  communicate  to  our  friends 
our  difagreeable  than  our  agreeable  paffions, 
that  we  derive  ftill  more  fatisfa&ion  from  their 

fympathy 
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fympathy  with  the  former  than  from  that  with  SECT. 
the  latter,  and  that  we  are  ftill  more  fhocked  ,     L 
by  the  want  of  it. 

How  are  the  unfortunate  relieved  when  they 
have  found  out  a  perfon  to  whom  they  can 
communicate  the  caufe  of  their  forrow  ?  Upon 
his  fympathy  they  feem  to  difburthen  them- 
felves  of  a  part  of  their  diftrefs :  he  is  not  im 
properly  faid  to  fhare  it  with  them.  He  not 
only  feels  a  forrow  of  the  fame  kind  with  that 
which  they  feel,  but,  as  if  he  had  derived  a  part 
of  it  to  himfelf,  what  he  feels  feems  to  alleviate 
the  weight  of  what  they  feel.  Yet  by  relating 
their  misfortunes  they  in  fome  meafure  renew 
their  grief.  They  awaken  in  their  memory  the 
remembrance  of  thofe  circumflances  which  occa- 
fion  their  affliction.  Their  tears  accordingly 
flow  fafler  than  before,  and  they  are  apt  to  aban 
don  themfelves  to  all  the  weaknefs  of  forrow. 
They  take  pleafure,  however,  in  all  this,  and, 
it  is  evident,  are  fenfibly  relieved  by  it ;  becaufe 
the  fweetnefs  of  his  fympathy  more  than  com- 
penfates  the  bitternefs  of  that  forrow,  which, 
in  order  to  excite  this  fympathy,  they  had  thus 
enlivened  and  renewed.  The  cruelleil  infult, 
on  the  contrary,  which  can  be  offered  to  the 
unfortunate,  is  to  appear  to  make  light  of  their 
calamities.  To  feem  not  to  be  affecled  with 
the  joy  of  our  companions  is  but  want  of  polite- 
nefs ;  but  not  to  wrear  a  ferious  countenance 
when  they  tell  us  their  afflictions,  is  real  and 
grofs  inhumanity. 

Love  is  an  agreeable  j  refentment,  a  difagree- 

able 
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PART  able  paffion ;  and  accordingly  we  are  not  half 
*•  §  fo  anxious  that  our  friends  Ihould  adopt  our 
friendfhips,  as  that  they  fliould  enter  into  our 
refentments.  We  can  forgive  them  though  they 
feem  to  be  little  affe6led  with  the  favours  which 
we  may  have  received,  but  lofe  all  patience  if 
they  feem  indifferent  about  the  injuries  which 
may  have  been  done  to  us :  nor  are  we  half  fo 
angry  with  them  for  not  entering  into  our  gra 
titude,  as  for  not  fympathizing  with  our  refent- 
ment.  They  can  eafily  avoid  being  friends  to 
our  friends,  but  can  hardly  avoid  being  enemies 
to  thofe  with  whom  we  are  at  variance.  We 
feldom  refent  their  being  at  enmity  with  the 
•firil,  though  upon  that  account  we  may  fome- 
times  affecl;  to  make  an  awkward  quarrel  with 
them ;  but  we  quarrel  with  them  in  good  ear- 
neft  if  they  live  in  friendfhip  with  the  laft. 
The  agreeable  paffions  of  love  and  joy  can 
fatisfy  and  fupport  the  heart  without  any  auxi 
liary  pleafure.  The  bitter  and  painful  emotions 
of  grief  and  refentment  more  ftrongly  require 
the  healing  confolation  of  fympathy. 

As  the  perfon  who  is  principally  intereiled 
in  any  event  is  pleafed  with  our  fympathy,  and 
hurt  by  the  want  of  it,  fo  we,  too,  feem  to  be 
pleafed  when  we  are  able  to  fympathize  with 
him,  and  to  be  hurt  when  we  are  unable  to  do 
fo.  We  run  not  only  to  congratulate  the  fuc- 
cefsful,  but  to  condole  with  the  afflicled ;  and 
the  pleafure  which  we  find  in  the  converfation 
of  one  whom  in  all  the  paffions  of  his  heart  we 
can  entirely  fympathize  with,  feems  to  do  more 
i  than 
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than  compenfate  the  painfulnefs  of  that  for-  SECT. 
row  with  which  the  view  of  his  lituation  affe6ls  .** 
us.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  always  difagreeable 
to  feel  that  we  cannot  fympathize  with  him, 
and  inflead  of  being  pleafed  with  this  exemption 
from  fympathetic  pain,  it  hurts  us  to  find  that 
we  cannot  mare  his  uneafinefs.  If  we  hear  a 
perfon  loudly  lamenting  his  misfortunes,  which 
however,  upon  bringing  the  cafe  home  to  our- 
felves,  we  feel,  can  produce  no  fuch  violent 
effecl;  upon  us,  we  are  mocked  at  his  grief; 
and,  becaufe  we  cannot  enter  into  it,  call  it 
pufillanimity  and  weaknefs.  It  gives  us  the 
fpleen,  on  the  other  hand,  to  fee  another  too 
happy  or  too  much  elevated,  as  we  call  it,  with 
any  little  piece  of  good  fortune.  We  are  di£ 
obliged  even  with  his  joy;  and,  becaufe  we 
cannot  go  along  with  it,  call  it  levity  and  folly. 
We  are  even  put  out  of  humour  if  our  com 
panion  laughs  louder  or  longer  at  a  joke  than 
we  think  it  deferves ;  that  is,  than  we  feel  that 
we  ourfelves  could  i&ugh  at  it. 


CHAR 
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CHAP.    III. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  we  judge  of  the  propriety 
or  impropriety  of  the  qffe&ions  of  other  men, 
ly  their  concord  or  diffbnance  with  our  own. 

WHEN  the  original  paffions  of  the  perfon 
principally  concerned  are  in  perfect  con 
cord  with  the  fympathetic  emotions  of  the 
fpeclator,  they  neceffarily  appear  to  this  lail 
jufl  and  proper,  and  fuitable  to  their  objects ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  when,  upon  bringing  the 
cafe  home  to  himfelf,  he  finds  that  they  do  not 
coincide  with  what  he  feels,  they  neceffarily 
appear  to  him  unjuil  and  improper,  and  unfuit- 
able  to  the  caufes  which  excite  them.  To 
approve  of  the  paffions  of  another,  therefore, 
as  fuitable  to  their  objects,  is  the  fame  thing 
as  to  obferve  that  we  entirely  fympathize  with 
them ;  and  not  to  approve  of  them  as  fuch,  is 
the  fame  thing  as  to  obferve  that  we  do  not 
entirely  fympathize  with  them.  The  man  who 
refents  the  injuries  that  have  been  done  to  me, 
and  obferves  that  I  refent  them  precifely  as  he 
does,  neceffarily  approves  of  my  refentment.  The 
man  whofe  fympathy  keeps  time  to  my  grief, 
cannot  but  admit  the  reafonablenefs  of  my  for- 
row.  He  who  admires  the  fame  poem,  or  the 
fame  picture,  and  admires  them  exa6Uy  as  I 
do,  muft  furely  allow  the  juflnefs  of  my  admira 
tion.  He  who  laughs  at  the  fame  joke,  and 

laughs 
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laughs  along  with  me,  cannot  well  deny  the  SECT. 
propriety  of  my  laughter.  On  the  contrary, 
the  peribn  who,  upon  thefe  different  occalions, 
either  feels  no  fuch  emotion  as  that  which  I  feel, 
or  feels  none  that  bears  any  proportion  to  mine, 
cannot  avoid  difapproving  my  fentiments  on 
account  of  their  diffonance  with  his  own.  If 
my  animofity  goes  beyond  what  the  indignation 
of  my  friend  can  correfpond  to ;  if  my  grief 
exceeds  what  his  moil  tender  compaffion  can 
go  along  with ;  if  my  admiration  is  either  too 
high  or  too  low  to  tally  with  his  own  ;  if  I  laugh 
loud  a  '  heartily  when  he  only  fmiles,  or,  on 
the  coniidry,  only  fmile  when  he  laughs  loud 
and  heartily ;  in  all  thefe  cafes,  as  foon  as  he 
comes  from  confidering  the  object;,  to  obferve 
how  I  am  affected  by  it,  according  as  there  is 
more  or  lefs  difproportion  between  his  fenti 
ments  and  mine,  I  muft  incur  a  greater  or  lefs 
degree  of  his  difapprobation :  and  upon  all 
occafions  his  own*  fentiments  are  the  ftandards 
and  meafures  by  which  he  judges  of  mine. 

To  approve  of  another  man's  opinions  is  to 
adopt  thole  opinions,  and  to  adopt  them  is  to 
approve  of  them.  If  the  fame  arguments  which 
convince  you  convince  me  like  wife,  I  neceffarily 
approve  of  your  conviction  ;  and  if  they  do  not, 
I  neceffarily  difapprove  of  it :  neither  can  I  pof- 
libly  conceive  that  I  mould  do  the  one  without 
the  other.  To  approve  or  difapprove,  therefore, 
of  the  opinions  of  others  is  acknowledged,  by 
every  body,  to  mean  no  more  than  to  obferve 
their  agreement  or  difagreement  with  our  own. 

VOL.  i.  c  But 
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PART  But  this  is  equally  the  cafe  with  regard  to  our 
approbation  or  disapprobation  of  the  fentiments 
or  paffions  of  others. 

There  are,  indeed,  fome  cafes  in  which  we 
feem  to  approve  without  any  fympathy  or  corre- 
fpondence  of  fentiments,  and  in  which,  confe- 
quently,  the  fentiment  of  approbation  would 
feem  to  be  different  from  the  perception  of  this 
coincidence.  A  little  attention,  however,  will 
convince  us  that  even  in  thefe  cafes  our  appro 
bation  is  ultimately  founded  upon  a  fympathy  or 
correfpondence  of  this  kind.  I  mail  give  an  in- 
fiance  in  things  of  a  very  frivolous  nature,  be- 
caufe  in  them  the  judgments  of  mankind  are  lefs 
apt  to  be  perverted  by  wrong  fyflems.  We  may 
often  approve  of  a  jefl,  and  think  the  laughter 
of  the  company  quite  juil  and  proper,  though  we 
ourfelves  do  not  laugh,  becaufe,  perhaps,  we  are 
in  a  grave  humour,  or  happen  to  have  our  atten 
tion  engaged  with  other  objecls.  We  have 
learned,  however,  from  experience,  what  fort  of 
pleafantry  is  upon  mofl  occalions  capable  of 
making  us  laugh,  and  we  obferve  that  this  is  one 
of  that  kind.  We  approve,  therefore,  of  the 
laughter  of  the  company,  and  feel  that  it  is 
natural  and  fuitable  to  its  object ;  becaufe, 
though  in  our  prefent  mood  we  cannot  eafily 
enter  into  it,  we  are  fenfible  that  upon  mofl  oc 
ean*  ons  we  mould  very  heartily  join  in  it. 

The  fame  thing  often  happens  with  regard  to 
all  the  other  paflions.  A  flranger  pafTes  by  us 
in  the  flreet  with  all  the  marks  of  the  deepefl 
affliction  ;  and  we  are  immediately  told  that  he 

has 
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lias  juft  received  the  news  of  the  death  of  his  S  E  c  T. 
father.     It  is  impoffible  that,  in  this  cafe,  we  v— 
ihould  not  approve  of  his  grief.     Yet  it  may 
often  happen,  without  any  defect  of  humanity 
on  our  part,  that,  fo  far  from  entering  into  the 
violence  of  his  forrow,  we   ihould  fcarce  con 
ceive  the  firfl  movements  of  concern  upon  his 
account.     Both  he  and  his  father,  perhaps,  are 
entirely  unknown  to  us,  or  we  happen  to  be 
employed    about    other    things,    and    do    not 
take  time  to  pi6ture  out  in  our  imagination  the 
different  circumflances  of  diilrefs  which  muft 
occur  to  him.     We  have  learned,  however,  from 
experience,  that  fuch  a  misfortune  naturally  ex 
cites  fiich  a  degree  of  forrow,  and  \ve  know  that 
if  we  took  time  to  confider  his  iituation,  fully 
and  in  all  its  parts,  we  fhould,  without  doubt, 
mofl  iincerely  fympathize  with  him.     It  is  upon 
the  confcioufnefs  of  this  conditional  fympathy, 
that  our  approbation  of  his  forrow  is  founded, 
even  in  thofe  cafes  in  which  that  fympathy  does 
not  actually  take  place  ;  and  the  general  rules 
derived  from  our  preceding  experience  of  what 
our  fentiments  would  commonly  correfpond  with, 
correct    upon  this,  as  upon  many  other  occa- 
lions,  the  impropriety  of  our  prefent  emotions* 
The  fentiment  or  affection  of  the  heart  from 
which  any  action  proceeds,  and  upon  which  its 
whole  virtue  or  vice    mufl  ultimately  depend, 
may  be  confidered  under  two  different  afpecls, 
or  in  two  different  relations ;  firft,  in  relation  to 
the  caufe  which  excites  it,  or  the  motive  which 
gives  occafion  to  it ;  and  fecondly,  in  relation  to 
c  2  the 
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PART  the  end  which  it  propofes,  or  the  effect  which  it 
L j  tends  to  produce. 

In  the  fuitablenefs  or  unfuitablenels,  in  the 
proportion  or  difproportion  which  the  affection 
feems  to  bear  to  the  caufe  or  object  which  ex 
cites  it,  confiils  the  propriety  or  impropriety, 
the  decency  or  ungracefulnefs  of  the  confequent 
aclion. 

In  the  beneficial  or  hurtful  nature  of  the 
effects  which  the  affection  aims  at,  or  tends  to 
produce,  confifts  the  merit  or  demerit  of  the 
aclion,  the  qualities  by  which  it  is  entitled  to 
reward,  or  is  deferving  of  punimment. 

Philofophers  have,  of  late  years,  confidered 
chiefly  the  tendency  of  affections,  and  have 
given  little  attention  to  the  relation  which  they 
Hand  in  to  the  caufe  which  excites  them.  In 
common  life,  however,  when  we  judge  of  any 
perfon's  conduct,  and  of  the  fentiments  wliich 
directed  it,  we  conftantly  coniider  them  under 
both  thefe  afpects.  When  we  blame  in  another 
man  the  exceffes  of  love,  of  grief,  of  refentment, 
we  not  only  coniider  the  ruinous  effects  which 
they  tend  to  produce,  but  the  little  occafion 
which  wTas  given  for  them.  The  merit  of  his 
favourite,  we  fay,  is  not  fo  great,  his  misfortune 
is  not  fo  dreadful,  his  provocation  is  not  fo 
extraordinary,  as  to  juflify  fo  violent  a  paffion. 
We  mould  have  indulged,  we  fay ;  perhaps,  have 
approved  of  the  violence  of  his  emotion,  had 
the  caufe  been  in  any  refpecl  proportioned  to  it. 

When  we  judge  in  this  manner  of  any  affec 
tion  as  proportioned  or  difproportioned  to  the 

caufe 
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caufe  which  excites  it,  it  is  fcarce  poffible  that  SECT. 
we  fhould  make  ufe  of  any  other  rule  or  canon 
but  the  correfpondent  affeclion  in  ourfelves.  If, 
upon  bringing  the  cafe  home  to  our  own  bread, 
we  find  that  the  fentiments  which  it  gives  occa- 
lion  to,  coincide  and  tally  with  our  own,  we 
neceffarily  approve  of  them  as  proportioned  and 
fuitable  to  their  objects  ;  if  otherwife,  we  necef- 
farily  difapprove  of  them,  as  extravagant  and 
out  of  proportion. 

Every  faculty  in  one  man  is  the  meafure  by 
which  he  judges  of  the  like  faculty  in  another. 
I  judge  of  your  fight  by  my  fight,  of  your  ear 
by  my  ear,  of  your  reafonby  my  reafon,  of  your 
refentment  by  my  refentment,  of  your  love  by 
my  love.  I  neither  have,  nor  can  have,  any 
other  way  of  judging  about  them. 


CHAP.  IV. 

The  fame  July  e&  continued. 

WE  may  judge  of  the  propriety  or  impro 
priety  of  the  fentiments  of  another  per- 
fon  by   their   correfpohdence   or  difagreement 
with  our  own,   upon   two  different  occafions ; 
either,  firft,  when  the  objects  which  excite  them 
are   conildered  without  any  peculiar  relation, 
either  to  ourfelves  or  to  the  perfon  whofe  |fenti- 
ments  we  judge  of;   or,  fecondly,  when  they 
c  3  are 
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p  A  R  T  are  considered  as  peculiarly  affecting  one  or 
other  of  us. 

i.  With  regard  to  thofe  objects  which   are 
conlidered  without  any  peculiar  relation  either 
to  ourfelves  or  to  the  perfon  whofe  fentiments 
we  judge  of;  wherever  his  fentiments  entirely 
correfpond  with  our  own,  we  afcribe  to  him  the 
qualities   of  tafte   and  good  judgment.     The 
beauty  of  a  plain,  the  greatnefs  of  a  mountain, 
the  ornaments  of  a  building,  the  expreffi on  of  a 
picture,  the  compolition  of  a  difcourfe,  the  con 
duct  of  a  third  perfon,  the  proportions  of  diffe 
rent  quantities  and  numbers,   the  various  ap 
pearances  which  the  great  machine  of  the  uni- 
verfe  is  perpetually  exhibiting,  with  the  fecret 
wheels  and  fprings  which  produce  them  ;  all  the 
general  fubjects  of  fcience  and  tafte,  are  what 
we  and  our   companions  regard  as  having  no 
peculiar  relation  to  either  of  us.     We  both  look 
at  them  from  the  fame  point  of  view,  and  we 
have   no   occafion  for  Sympathy,   or  for  that 
imaginary   change   of  iituations  from  which  it 
arifes,  in  order  to  produce,  with  regard  to  thefef 
the  moft  perfect  harmony   of  fentiments   and 
affections.      If,  notwithstanding,  we  are   often 
differently   affected,   it   arifes  either  from   the 
different  degrees  of  attention,   which  our  dif 
ferent  habits  of  life  allow  us  to  give  eaiily  to  the 
feveral  parts  of  thofe  complex  objects,  or  from 
the  different  degrees  of  natural  acutenefs  in  the 
faculty  of  the  mind  to  which  they  are  addreffed. 
When  the  fentiments  of  our  companion  coin- 
cide  with  our  own  in  things  of  this  kind,  which 

are 
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are  obvious  and  eafy,  and  in  which,  perhaps,  we  S  E  c  T. 
never  found  a  fingle  perfon  who  differed  from 
us,  though  we,  no  doubt,  mud  approve  of  them, 
yet  he  feems  to  deferve  no  praiie  or  admiration 
on  account  of  them.  But  when  they  not  only 
coincide  with  our  own,  but  lead  and  dire6l  our 
own ;  when  in  forming  them  he  appears  to  have 
attended  to  many  things  which  we  had  over- 
looked,  and  to  have  adj uiled  them  to  all  the 
various  circumflances  of  their  objecls ;  we  not 
only  approve  of  them,  but  wonder  and  are  fur- 
prifed  at  their  uncommon  and  unexpected 
acutenefs  and  compreheniivenefs,  and  he  appears 
to  deferve  a  very  high  degree  of  admiration  and 
applaufe.  For  approbation  heightened  by  won 
der  and  furprife,  conftitutes  the  fentiment  which 
is  properly  called  admiration,  and  of  which 
applaufe  is  the  natural  expreflion.  The  decifion 
of  the  man  who  judges  that  exquiiite  beauty  is 
preferable  to  the  groffefl  deformity,  or  that 
twice  two  are  equal  to  four,  muft  certainly  be 
approved  of  by  all  the  world,  but  will  not, 
furely,  be  much  admired.  It  is  the  acute  and 
delicate  difcernment  of  the  man  of  tafle,  who 
dillinguifhes  the  minute,  and  fcarce  perceptible 
differences  of  beauty  and  deformity ;  it  is  the 
comprehenfive  accuracy  of  the  experienced  ma 
thematician,  who  unravels,  with  eafe,  the  moil 
intricate  and  perplexed  proportions;  it  is  the 
great  leader  in  fcience  and  tafle,  the  man  who 
dire6ls  and  conduces  our  own  fentiments,  the 
extent  and  fuperior  juftnefs  of  whofe  talents 
aftonilh  us  with  wonder  and  furprife,  who 
c  4  excites 
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PART  excites*  our  admiration,  and  feems  to  deferve 
our  applaufe :  and  upon  this  foundation  is 
grounded  the  greater  part  of  the  praife  which  is 
bellowed  upon  what  are  called  the  intellectual 
virtues. 

The  utility  of  thofe  qualities,  it  may  be 
thought,  is  what  firft  recommends  them  to  us; 
and,  no  doubt,  the  confideration  of  this,  when 
we  come  to  attend  to  it,  gives  them  a  new  value. 
Originally,  however,  we  approve  of  another 
man's  judgment,  not  as  fomething  ufeful,  but  as 
right,  as  accurate,  as  agreeable  to  truth  and 
reality:  and  it  is  evident  we  attribute  thofe  qua 
lities  to  it  for  no  other  reafon  but  becaufe  we 
find  that  it  agrees  with  our  own.  Tafte,  in  the 
fame  manner,  is  originally  approved  of,  not  as 
ufeful,  but  as  jufl,  as  delicate,  and  as  precifely 
fuited  to  its  object.  The  idea  of  the  utility  of 
all  qualities  of  this  kind,  is  plainly  an  after 
thought,  and  not  what  firft  recommends  them  to 
our  approbation, 

2.  With  regard  to  thofe  objects,  which  affect 
in  a  particular  manner  either  ourfelves  or  the 
perfon  whofe  fentiments  we  judge  of,  it  is  at 
once  more  difficult  to  preferve  this  harmony  and 
correfpondence,  and  at  the  fame  time,  vaftly 
more  important.  My  companion  does  not  na 
turally  look  upon  the  misfortune  that  has  befal 
len  me,  or  the  injury  that  has  been  done  me, 
from  the  fame  point  of  view  in  which  I  confider 
them.  They  affect  me  much  more  nearly.  We 
do  not  view  them  from  the  fame  ftation,  as  we 
do  a  pifilure,  or  a  poem,  or  a  fyftem  of  philofo- 
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phy,  and  are,  therefore,  apt  to  be  very  differ-  SECT. 
ently  affected  by  them.  But  I  can  much  more 
eafily  overlook  the  want  of  this  correfpondence 
of  fentiments  with  regard  to  fuch  indifferent  ob 
jects  as  concern  neither  me  nor  my  companion, 
than  with  regard  to  what  interefls  me  fo  much 
as  the  misfortune  that  has  befallen  me,  or  the 
injury  that  has  been  done  me.  Though  you 
defpife  that  picture,  or  that  poem,  or  even  that 
lyflem  of  philofophy,  which  I  admire,  there  is 
little  danger  of  our  quarrelling  upon  that  ac 
count.  Neither  of  us  can  reafonably  be  much 
interefled  about  them.  They  ought  all  of  them 
to  be  matters  of  great  indifference  to  us  both;  fo 
that,  though  our  opinions  may  be  oppoiite,  our 
affections  may  ftill  be  very  nearly  the  fame. 
But  it  is  quite  otherwife  with  regard  to  thofe  ob 
jects  by  which  either  you  or  I  are  particularly 
affected.  Though  your  judgments  in  matters  of 
{peculation,  though  your  fentiments  in  matters 
of  tafle,  are  quite  oppofite  to  mine,  I  can  eafily 
overlook  this  oppofition  ;  and  if  I  have  any  de 
gree  of  temper,  I  may  flill  find  fome  entertain 
ment  in  your  converfation,  even  upon  thofe  very 
fubjects.  But  if  you  have  either  no  fellow-feel 
ing  for  the  misfortunes  I  have  met  with,  or  none 
that  bears  any  proportion  to  the  grief  which  dif- 
tracts  me  ;  or  if  you  have  either  no  indignation 
at  the  injuries  I  have  fuffered,  or  none  that  bears 
any  proportion  to  the  refentment  which  tranf- 
ports  me,  we  can  no  longer  converfe  upon  thefe 
fubjects.  We  become  intolerable  to  one  another. 
I  can  neither  fupport  your  company,  nor  you 

mine. 
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PART  mine.  You  are  confounded  at  my  violence  and 
paffion,  and  I  am  enraged  at  your  cold  infenfi- 
bility  and  want  of  feeling. 

In  all  fuch  cafes,  that  there  may  be  fome  cor- 
refpondence  of  fentiments  between  the  fpectator 
and  the  perfon  principally  concerned,  the  fpec 
tator  muft,  firil  of  all,  endeavour,  as  much  as  he 
can,  to  put  himfelf  in  the  iituation  of  the  other, 
and  to  bring  home  to  himfelf  every  little  circum- 
fiance  of  diilrefs  which  can  poffibly  occur  to  the 
fufferer.  He  rnuil  adopt  the  whole  cafe  of  his 
companion  with  all  its  minuteft  incidents  ;  and 
ftrive  to  render  as  perfect  as  poffible,  that  ima 
ginary  change  of  fituation  upon  which  his  fym- 
pathy  is  founded. 

After  all  this,  however,  the  emotions  of  the 
Spectator  will  ftill  be  very  apt  to  fall  fhort  of  the 
violence  of  what  is  felt  by  the  fufferer.  Man- 
kind,  though  naturally  fympathetic,  never  con 
ceive,  for  what  has  befallen  another,  that  degree 
of  paffion  which  naturally  animates  the  perfon 
principally  concerned.  That  imaginary  change 
of  fituation,  upon  which  their  fympathy  is 
founded,  is  but  momentary.  The  thought  of 
their  own  fafety,  the  thought  that  they  them- 
felves  are  not  really  the  fufferers,  continually  in- 
trudes  itfelf  upon  them  ;  and  though  it  does  not 
hinder  them  from  conceiving  a  paffion  fome- 
what  analogous  to  what  is  felt  by  the  lufferer, 
hinders  them  from  conceiving  any  thing  that  ap 
proaches  to  the  fame  degree  of  violence.  The 
perfon  principally  concerned  is  fenfible  of  this, 
and  at  the  fame  time  paffionately  defires  a  more 

com* 
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complete  fympathy.     He  longs  for  that  relief  SECT. 
which  nothing  can  afford  him  but  the  entire  con 
cord  of  the  affections  of  the  fpeclators  with  his 
own.     To  fee  the  emotions  of  their  hearts,  in 
every  refpect,  beat  time  to  his  own,  in  the  vio 
lent  and  difagreeable  paffions,   conflitutes   his 
fole  confolation.     But  he  can  only  hope  to  ob 
tain  this  by  lowering  his  paflion  to  that  pitch,  in 
which  the  fpeclators  are  capable  of  going  along 
with  him.    He  mufl  flatten,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
to  fay  fo,  the  fharpnefs  of  its  natural  tone,  in 
order  to  reduce  it  to  harmony  and  concord  with 
the  emotions  of  thofe  who  are  about  him.    What 
they  feel,  will,  indeed,  always  be,  in  fome  re- 
fpects,  different  from  what  he  feels,  and  compaf- 
fion  can  never  be  exa6lly  the  fame  with  original 
forrow ;  becaufe  the  fecret  confcioufnefs  that  the 
change  of  fituations,  from  which  the  fympathetic 
fentiment  arifes,is  but  imaginary,  not  only  lowers 
it  in  degree,  but,  in  fome  meafure,  varies  it  in 
kind,  and  gives  it  a  quite  different  modification. 
Thefe  two  fentiments,  however,  may,  it  is  evi 
dent,  have  fuch  a  correfpondence  with  one  an 
other,  as  is  fufficient  for  the  harmony  of  fociety. 
Though  they  will  never  be  unifons,  they  may  be 
concords,  and  this  is  all  that  is  wanted  or  re 
quired. 

In  order  to  produce  this  concord,  as  nature 
teaches  the  fpec~lators  to  affume  the  circum^ 
fiances  of  the  perfon  principally  concerned,  fo 
fhe  teaches  this  lafl  in  fome  meafure  to  aflume 
thofe  of  the  fpe6lators.  As  they  are  continually 
placing  themfelves  in  his  fituation,  and  thence 

con* 
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PART  conceiving  emotions  fimilar  to  what  he  feels  ;  fo 
he  is  as  conftantly  placing  himfelf  in  theirs,  and 
thence  conceiving  fome  degree  of  that  coomefs 
about  his  own  fortune,  with  which  he  is  fenfible 
that  they  will  view  it.  As  they  are  conftantly  con- 
fidering  what  they  themfelves  would  feel,  if  they 
actually  were  the  fufferers,  fo  he  is  as  conftantly 
led  to  imagine  in  what  manner  he  would  be  af 
fected  if  he  was  only  one  of  the  fpectators  of  his 
own  iituation.  As  their  fympathy  makes  them 
look  at  it,  in  fome  meafure,  with  his  eyes,  fo  his 
fympathy  makes  him  look  at  it,  in  fome  meafure, 
with  theirs,  efpecially  when  in  their  prefence 
and  acting  under  their  obfervation  :  and  as  the 
reflected  paflion,  which  he  thus  conceives,  is 
much  weaker  than  the  original  one,  it  neceffa- 
rily  abates  the  violence  of  what  he  felt  before  he 
came  into  their  prefence,  before  he  began  to  re 
collect  in  what  manner  they  would  be  aifected 
by  it,  and  to  view  his  Iituation  in  this  candid 
and  impartial  light. 

The  mind,  therefore,  is  rarely  fo  difturbed, 
but  that  the  company  of  a  friend  will  reftore  it 
to  fome  degree  of  tranquillity  and  fedatenefs. 
The  breaft  is,  in  fome  meafure,  calmed  and  com- 
pofed  the  moment  we  come  into  his  prefence. 
We^are  immediately  put  in  mind  of  the  light  in 
which  he  will  view  our  fituation,  and  we  begin 
to  view  it  ourfelves  in  the  fame  light ;  for  the 
effect  of  fympathy  is  inftantaneous.  We  expect 
lefs  fympathy  from  a  common  acquaintance  than 
from  a  friend :  we  cannot  open  to  the  former  all 
thofe  little  circumftances  which  we  can  unfold 

to 
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to  the  latter :  we  ailiime,  therefore,  more  tran-  SECT. 
quiliity  before  him,  and  endeavour  to  fix  our 
thoughts  upon  thofe  general  outlines  of  our 
lituation  which  he  is  willing  to  confider.  We 
expect  ilill  lefs  fympathy  from  an  alTembly  of 
ftrangers,  and  we  aiiume,  therefore,  ilill  more 
tranquillity  before  them,  and  always  endeavour 
to  bring  down  our  paih'on  to  that  pitch,  which 
the  particular  company  we  are  in  may  be  ex 
pected  to  go  along  with.  Nor  is  this  only  an  af- 
iumecU  appearance :  for  if  we  are  at  all  mailers 
of  ourfelves,  the  prefence  of  a  mere  acquaint 
ance  will  really  compofe  us,  ilill  more  than  that 
of  a  friend  ;  and  that  of  an  aifembly  of  ftrangers 
ilill  more  than  that  of  an  acquaintance. 

Society  and  converfation,  therefore,  are  the 
moil  powerful  remedies  for  reiloring  the  mind  to 
its  tranquillity,  if,  at  any  time,  it  has  unfortu 
nately  loll  it ;  as  well  as  the  beil  prefervatives  of 
that  equal  and  happy  temper,  which  is  fo  nece£ 
fary  to  felf-fatisfa6lion  and  enjoyment.  Men  of 
retirement  and  fpeculation,  who  are  apt  to  iit 
brooding  at  home  over  either  grief  or  refent- 
ment,  though  they  may  often  have  more  huma 
nity,  more  generoiity,  and  a  nicer  fenfe  of 
honour,  yet  ieldom  poiTefs  that  equality  of  tem 
per  which  is  fo  common  among  men  of  the 
world. 


CHAR 
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CHAR    V. 

Of  the  amiable  and  rejpeftable  virtues. 

UPON  thefe  two  different  efforts,  upon  that 
of  the  fpeclator  to  enter  into  the  fentiments 
of  the  perfon  principally  concerned,  and  upon 
that  of  the  perfon  principally  concerned,  to 
bring  down  his  emotions  to  what  the  fpeclator 
can  go  along  with,  are  founded  twro  different 
fets  of  virtues.  The  foft,  the  gentle,  the  ami 
able  virtues,  the  virtues  of  candid  condefcenfion 
and  indulgent  humanity,  are  founded  upon  the 
one :  the  great,  the  awful  and  refpe6lable,  the 
virtues  of  felf-denial,  of  felf-government,  of 
that  command  of  the  paffions  which  fubjects  all 
the  movements  of  our  nature  to  what  our  own 
dignity  and  honour,  and  the  propriety  of  our 
own  conduct  require,  take  their  origin  from  the 
other. 

How  amiable  does  he  appear  to  be,  whofe 
fympathetic  heart  feems  to  re-echo  all  the  fenti 
ments  of  thofe  with  whom  he  converfes,  who 
grieves  for  their  calamities,  who  refents  their  in 
juries,  and  who  rejoices  at  their  good  fortune! 
When  we  bring  home  to  ourfelves  the  fituation 
of  his  companions,  we  enter  into  their  gratitude, 
and  feel  what  confolation  they  muft  derive  from 
the  tender  fympathy  of  fo  affectionate  a  friend. 
And  for  a  contrary  reafon,  how  difagreeable 
does  he  appear  to  be,  whofe  hard  and  obdurate 
heart  feels  for  himfelf  only,  but  is  altogether  in- 
2  fenfible 
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fenfible  to  the  happinefs  or  mifery  of  others !  S  E  c  T. 
We  enter,  in  this  cafe  too,  into  the  pain  which  ^_I'Ji 
his  prefence   mull  give   to  every  mortal  with 
whom   he   converfes,   to   thofe   efpecially  with 
whom  we  are  moil  apt  to  iympathize,  the  unfor 
tunate  and  the  injured. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  noble  propriety  and 
grace  do  we  feel  in  the  conduct  of  thofe  who,  in 
their  own  cafe,  exert  that  recollection  and  felf- 
command  which  conilitute  the  dignity  of  every 
paffion,  and  which  bring  it  down  to  what  others 
can  enter  into  ?  We  are  difgufted  with  that  cla 
morous  grief,  which,  without  any  delicacy,  calls 
upon  our  compaffion  with  fighs  and  tears  and 
importunate  lamentations.  But  we  reverence 
that  referved,  that  filent  and  majeftic  forrow, 
which  difcovers  itfelf  only  in  the  fwelling  of  the 
eyes,  in  the  quivering  of  the  lips  and  cheeks,  and 
in  the  diftant,  but  affecting,  coldnefs  of  the 
whole  behaviour.  It  impofes  the  like  iilence 
upon  us.  We  regard  it  with  refpe6lful  atten 
tion,  and  wratch  with  anxious  concern  over  our 
whole  behaviour,  left  by  any  impropriety  we 
mould  difturb  that  concerted  tranquillity,  which 
it  requires  fo  great  an  effort  to  fupport. 

The  infolence  and  brutality  of  anger,  in  the 
fame  manner,  when  we  indulge  its  fury  without 
check  or  reilraint,  is  of  all  objects  the  moft  de- 
teflable.  But  we  admire  that  noble  and  gene 
rous  refentment  which  governs  its  purfuit  of  the 
greateft  injuries,  not  by  the  rage  which  they  are 
apt  to  excite  in  the  breaft  of  the  iufferer,  but  by 
the  indignation  which  they  naturally  call  forth 

in 
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in  that  of  the  impartial  fpectator ;  which  allows 
no  word,  no  geilure,  to  efcape  it  beyond  what 
this  more  equitable  fentiment  would  di6late ; 
which  never,  even  in  thought,  attempts  any 
greater  vengeance,  nor  defires  to  inflict  any 
greater  pumihment,  than  what  every  indifferent 
perfon  would  rejoice  to  fee  executed. 

And  hence  it  is,  that  to  feel  much  for  others 
and  little  for  ourfelves,  that  to  reflrain  our 
felfim,  and  to  indulge  our  benevolent  affections, 
conititutes  the  perfection  of  human  nature ; 
and  can  alone  produce  among  mankind  that 
harmony  of  fentiments  and  paffions  in  which 
confifls  their  whole  grace  and  propriety.  As 
to  love  our  neighbour  as  we  love  ourfelves  is 
the  great  law  of  Chriftianity,  fo  it  is  the  great 
precept  of  nature  to  love  ourfelves  only  as  we 
love  our  neighbour,  or  what  comes  to  the  fame 
thing,  as  our  neighbour  is  capable  of  loving  us. 

As  tafte  and  good  judgment,  when  they  are 
coniidered  as  qualities  which  deferve  praife  and 
admiration,  are  fuppofed  to  imply  a  delicacy 
of  fentiment  and  an  acutenefs  of  underflanding 
not  commonly  to  be  met  with ;  fo  the  virtues 
of  feniibility  and  felf-command  are  not  appre 
hended  to  confifl  in  the  ordinary,  but  in  the 
uncommon  degrees  of  thofe  qualities.  The 
amiable  virtue  of  humanity  requires,  furely,  a 
fenfibility,  much  beyond  \vhat  is  porTerled  by 
the  rude  vulgar  of  mankind.  The  great  and 
exalted  virtue  of  magnanimity  undoubtedly 
demands  much  more  than  that  degree  of  felf- 
command,  which  the  weakeil  of  mortals  is  ca 
pable 
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pable  of  exerting.  As  in  the  common  degree  of  S  E  C  T. 
the  intellectual  qualities,  there  is  no  abilities ;  L 
fo  in  the  common  degree  of  the  moral,  there  is 
no  virtue.  Virtue  is  excellence,  fomething  un 
commonly  great  and  beautiful,  which  rifes  far 
above  what  is  vulgar  and  ordinary.  The  ami 
able  virtues  confift  in  that  degree  of  fenfibility 
which  furprifes  by  its  exquifite  and  unexpected 
delicacy  and  tendernefs.  The  awful  and  re- 
fpectable,  in  that  degree  of  felf-command  which 
aflonifhes  by  its  amazing  fuperiority  over  the 
moft  ungovernable  paffions  of  human  nature. 

There  is,  in  this  refpect,  a  confiderable  dif 
ference  between  virtue  and  mere  propriety; 
between  thofe  qualities  and  actions  which  deferve 
to  be  admired  and  celebrated,  and  thofe  which 
fimply  deferve  to  bfe  approved  of.  Upon  many 
occafions,  to  act  with  the  moil  perfect  propriety, 
requires  no  more  than  that  common  and  ordi 
nary  degree  of  fenfibility  or  felf-command  which 
the  moft  worthlefs  of  mankind  are  poffeft  of, 
and  fometimes  even  that  degree  is  not  neceffary. 
Thus,  to  give  a  very  low  inflance,  to  eat  when 
we  are  hungry,  is  certainly,  upon  ordinary 
occafions,  perfectly  right  and  proper,  and  can 
not  mifs  being  approved  of  as  fuch  by  every 
body.  Nothing,  however,  could  be  more  abfurd 
than  to  fay  it  was  virtuous. 

On  the  contrary,  there  may  frequently  be  a 
confiderable  degree  of  virtue  in  thofe  actions 
which  fall  iliort  of  the  moft  perfect  propriety ; 
becaufe  they  may  ftill  approach  nearer  to  per 
fection  than  could  well  be  expected  upon  occa- 

VOL.  i.  D  fions 
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PART  fions  in  which  it  was  fo  extremely  difficult  to 
attain  it :  and  this  is  very  often  the  cafe  upon 
thofe  occafions  which  require  the  greateft  exer 
tions  of  felt -command.    There  are  fome  fituations 
which  bear  fo  hard  upon  human  nature,  that  the 
greateft  degree  of  fell-government,  which  can 
belong  to  fo  imperfect  a  creature  as  man,  is  not 
able  to  fiifle,  altogether,  the  voice  of  human 
weaknefs,  or  reduce  the  violence  of  the  paflions 
to  that  pitch  of  moderation,  in  which  the  im 
partial  fpectator  can  entirely  enter  into  them. 
Though  in  thofe  cafes,  therefore,  the  behaviour 
of  the  fufferer  fall  iliort  of  the  moil  perfect  pro 
priety,  it  may  ftill  deferve  fome  applaufe,  and 
even   in  a  certain  fenfe,  may  be  denominated 
virtuous.      It   may   flill   manifefl   an   effort   of 
generality  and  magnanimity  of  which  the  greater 
part  of  men  are  incapable ;  and  though  it  fails 
of  abfolute  perfection,  it  may  be  a  much  nearer 
approximation  towards  perfection,  than  what, 
upon  fuch  trying  occafions,  is  commonly  either 
to  be  found  or  to  be  expected. 

In  cafes  of  this  kind,  when  we  are  determin 
ing  the  degree  of  blame  or  applaufe  which  feems 
due  to  any  action,  we  very  frequently  make  ufe 
of  two  different  ftandards.  The  firfl  is  the  idea 
of  complete  propriety  and  perfection,  which,  in 
thofe  difficult  fituations,  no  human  conduct  ever 
did,  or  ever  can  come  up  to ;  and  in  comparifon 
with  which  the  actions  of  all  men  mufl  for  ever 
appear  blameable  and  imperfect.  The  fecond 
is  the  idea  of  that  degree  of  proximity  or  diftance 
from  this  complete  perfection^  which  the  actions 

of 
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of  the  greater  part  of  men  commonly  arrive  at.  S  E  c  T. 
Whatever  goes   beyond   this  degree,   how  far 
foever  it  may  be  removed  from  abfolute  perfec 
tion,  feems  to  deferve  appJaufe;  and  whatever 
falls  fliort  of  it,  to  deferve  blame. 

It  is  in  the  fame  manner  that  we  judge  of  the 
productions  of  all  the  arts  which  addrefs  them- 
felves  to  the  imagination.  When  a  critic  ex 
amines  the  work  of  any  of  the  great  mailers  in 
poetry  or  painting,  he  may  fometimes  examine 
it  by  an  idea  of  perfection,  in  his  own  mind, 
which  neither  that  nor  any  other  human  work 
will  ever  come  up  to ;  and  as  long  as  he  com 
pares  it  with  this  ilandard,  he  can  fee  nothing  in 
it  but  faults  and  imperfections.  But  when  he 
comes  to  conflder  the  rank  which  it  ought  to 
hold  among  other  works  of  the  fame  kind,  he 
neceflarily  compares  it  with  a  very  different 
ilandard,  the  common  degree  of  excellence 
which  is  ufually  attained  in  this  particular  art ; 
and  when  he  judges  of  it  by  this  new  meafure,  it 
may  often  appear  to  deferve  the  highefl  applaufe, 
upon  account  of  its  approaching  much  nearer  to 
perfection  than  the  greater  part  of  thofe  works 
which  can  be  brought  into  competition  with  it. 
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SECTION    II. 

OF     THE    DEGREES    OF     THE    DIFFERENT     PASSIONS 
WHICH  ARE  CONSISTENT  WITH  PROPRIETY. 

INTRODUCTION. 

THE  propriety  of  every  paflioil  excited  by 
objects  peculiarly  related  to  ourf elves,  the 
pitch  which  the  Ipeclator  can  go  along  with, 
mufl  lie,  it  is  evident,  in  a  certain  mediocrity. 
If  the  pailion  is  too  high,  or  if  it  is  too  low,  he 
cannot  enter  into  it.  Grief  and  refentment  for 
private  misfortunes  and  injuries  may  eaiily,  for 
example,  be  too  high,  and  in  the  greater  part  of 
mankind  they  are  fo.  They  may  likewife,  though 
this  more  rarely  happens,  be  too  low.  We  de 
nominate  the  excefs,  weaknefs  and  fury:  and  we 
call  the  defedl  ilupidity,  infeniibility,  and  want 
of  fpirit.  We  can  enter  into  neither  of  them, 
but  are  ailonifhed  and  confounded  to  fee  them. 
This  mediocrity,  however,  in  which  the  point 
of  propriety  conilils,  is  different  in  different  paf- 
lions.  It  is  high  in  fome,  and  low  in  others. 
There  are  fome  paffions  which  it  is  indecent  to 
exprefs  very  ilrongly,  even  upon  thofe  occafions, 
in  which  it  is  acknowledged  that  we  cannot  avoid 
feeling  them  in  the  highefl  degree.  And  there 
are  others  of  which  the  ftrongeft  expreflions  are 
upon  many  occafions  extremely  graceful,  even 
though  the  paffions  themfelves  do  not,  perhaps, 

arife 
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arife  fo  neceffarily.  The  firft  are  thofe  paffions  SECT. 
with  which,  for  certain  reafons,  there  is  little  or 
no  fympathy :  the  fecond  are  thofe  with  which, 
for  other  reafons,  there  is  the  greatefl.  And  if 
we  confider  all  the  different  palfions  of  human 
nature,  we  fliall  find  that  they  are  regarded  as 
decent,  or  indecent,  juft  in  proportion  as  man 
kind  are  more  or  lefs  difpofed  to  fympathize  with 
them. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  Pajfions  which  take  their  origin  from  the 
body. 

\ .  T  T  is  indecent  to  exprefs  any  flrong  degree 
A  of  thofe  paffions  which  arife  from  a  certain 
fituation  or   difpofition   of  the  body  ;  becaufe 
the  company,  not  being  in  the  fame  difpofition, 
cannot  be  expected  to   fympathize  with  them, 
Violent   hunger,    for    example,   though    upon 
many  occafions  not  only  natural,  but  unavoid 
able,  is  always  indecent,  and  to  eat  voraciouily 
is  univerfally  regarded  as  a  piece  of  ill  manners. 
There  is,  however,  fome  degree  of  fympathy, 
even  with  hunger.     It  is  agreeable  to  fee  our 
companions  eat  with  a  good  appetite,  and  all 
exprefiions  of  loathing  are  offenfive.     The  dif 
pofition  of  body  which  is  habitual  to  a  man  in 
health,  makes  his  flomach  eafily  keep  time,  if  1 
D  3  may 
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PART  may  be  allowed  fo  coarfe  an  expreffion,  witli 
the  one,  and  not  with  the  other.  We  can  lym- 
pathize  with  the  diftrefs  which  exceffive  hunger 
occalions  when  we  read  the  defcription  of  it  in 
the  journal  of  a  liege,  or  of  a  fea  voyage.  We 
imagine  ourfelves  in  the  Situation  of  the  fufferers, 
and  thence  readily  conceive  the  grief,  the  fear, 
and  conilernation,  which  muft  neceffarily  dif- 
trac~l  them.  We  feel,  ourfelves,  fome  degree  of 
thofe  paffions,  and  therefore  fympathize  with 
them ;  but  as  we  do  not  grow  hungry  by  read 
ing  the  defcription,  we  cannot  properly,  even 
in  this  cafe,  be  laid  to  fympathize  with  their 
hunger. 

It  is  the  fame  cafe  with  the  paffion  by  which 
Nature  unites  the  two  fexes.  Though  naturally 
the  moli  furious  of  all  the  paffions,  all  ftrong 
expreffions  of  it  are  upon  every  occalion  indecent, 
even  between  perfons  in  whom  its  moft  com 
plete  indulgence  is  acknowledged  by  all  laws, 
both  human  and  divine,  to  be  perfectly  inno 
cent.  There  feems,  however,  to  be  fome  degree 
of  fympathy  even  with  this  paffion.  To  talk  to 
a  woman  as  we  mould  to  a  man  is  improper  :  it 
'is  expected  that  their  company  mould  inlpire 
us  with  more  gaiety,  more  pleafantry,  and  more 
attention  ;  and  an  intire  infenlibility  to  the  fair 
fex,  renders  a  man  contemptible  in  fome  mea- 
fure  even  to  the  men. 

Such  is  our  averfion  for  all  the  appetites 
which  take  their  origin  from  the  body ;  all 
ftrong  expreffions  of  them  are  loathfome  and 
clifagreeable.  According  to  fome  ancient  philo- 
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fophers,  thefe  are  the  palTions  which  we  lhare  in  SECT. 
common  with  the  brutes,  iind  which,  having  no 
connexion  with  the  characteriflical  qualities  of 
human  nature,  are  upon  that  account  beneath 
its  dignity.  But  there  are  many  other  paffions 
which  we  ihare  in  common  with  the  brutes, 
fuch  as  refentment,  natural  affection,  even  grati 
tude,  which  do  not,  upon  that  account,  appear 
to  be  ib  brutal.  The  true  cauie  of  the  peculiar 
difgufl  which  we  conceive  for  the  appetites  of 
the  body  when  we  fee  them  in  other  men,  is 
that  we  cannot  enter  into  them.  To  the  perfon 
himfeif  who  feels  them,  as  foon  as  they  are  gra 
tified,  the  object  that  excited  them  ceafes  to  be 
agreeable :  even  its  prefence  often  becomes 
offenfive  to  him ;  he  looks  round  to  no  purpofe 
for  the  charm  which  tranfported  him  the  mo- 
ment  before,  and  he  can  now  as  little  enter  into 
his  own  paffion  as  another  perfon.  When  we 
have  dined,  we  order  the  covers  to  be  removed ; 
and  we  mould  treat  in  the  fame  manner  the 
objects  of  the  moil  ardent  and  paffionate  defires, 
if  they  were  the  objects  of  no  other  parTions  but 
thole  which  take  their  origin  from  the  body. 

In  the  command  of  thole  appetites  of  the 
body  confifts  that  virtue  which  is  properly  called 
temperance.  To  reftrain  them  within  thofe 
bounds,  which  regard  to  health  and  fortune 
prefcribes,  is  the  part  of  prudence.  But  to  con 
fine  them  within  thofe  limits,  which  grace, 
which  propriety,  which  delicacy,  and  modcfty, 
require,  is  the  office  of  temperance. 

i>  4  2.   It 
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PART  2«  It  is  for  the  fame  reafon  that  to  cry  out 
with  bodily  pain,  how  intolerable  foever,  appears 
always  unmanly  and  unbecoming.  There  is, 
however,  a  good  deal  of  fympathy  even  with 
bodily  pain.  If,  as  has  already  been  obferved, 
I  fee  a  flroke  aimed,  and  juil  ready  to  fall  upon 
the  leg,  or  arm,  of  another  perfon,  I  naturally 
Ihrink  and  draw  back  my  own  leg,  or  my  own 
arm  :  and  when  it  does  fall,  I  feel  it  in  fome 
meafure,  and  am  hurt  by  it  as  well  as  the  fufferer. 
My  hurt,  however,  is,  no  doubt,  exceffively 
flight,  and,  upon  that  account,  if  he  makes  any 
violent  out-cry,  as  I  cannot  go  along  with  him, 
I  never  fail  to  defpife  him.  And  this  is  the 
cafe  of  all  the  paffions  which  take  their  origin 
from  the  body :  they  excite  either  no  fympa 
thy  at  all,  or  fuch  a  degree  of  it,  as  is  altogether 
diiproportioned  to  the  violence  of  what  is  felt 
by  the  fufferer. 

It  is  quite  otherwife  with  thofe  paffions  which 
take  their  origin  from  the  imagination.  The 
frame  of  my  body  can  be  but  little  affe6led  by 
the  alterations  which  are  brought  about  upon 
that  of  my  companion  :  but  my  imagination  is 
more  du6Ule,  and  more  readily  afTumes,  if  I  may 
fay  fo,  the  fhape  and  configuration  of  the  im 
aginations  of  thofe  with  whom  I  am  familiar.  A 
difappointment  in  love,  or  ambition,  will,  upon 
this  account,  call  forth  more  fympathy  than  the 
greatefl  bodily  evil.  Thofe  paffions  arife  altoge 
ther  from  the  imagination.  The  perfon  who  has 
loft  his  whole  fortune,  if  he  is  in  health,  feels  no 
thing 
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thing  in  his  body.  What  he  fuffers  is  from  the  im-  SECT. 
agination  only,  which  reprefents  to  him  the  lofs 
of  his  dignity,  neglect  from  his  friends,  contempt 
from  his  enemies,  dependance,  want,  and  mifery, 
coming  fafl  upon  him  ;  and  we  fympathize  with 
him  more  flrongly  upon  this  account,  becaufe 
our  imaginations  can  more  readily  mould  them- 
felves  upon  his  imagination,  than  our  bodies 
can  mould  themfelves  upon  his  body. 

The  lofs  of  a  leg  may  generally  be  regarded 
as  a  more  real  calamity  than  the  lofs>  of  a  miftrefs. 
It  would  be  a  ridiculous  tragedy,  however,  of 
which  the  cataflrophe  was  to  turn  upon  a  lofs  of 
that  kind.  A  misfortune  of  the  other  kind,  how 
frivolous  foever  it  may  appear  to  be,  has  given 
occafion  to  many  a  fine  one. 

Nothing  is  fo  foon  forgot  as  pain.  The  mo 
ment  it  is  gone  the  whole  agony  fof  it  is  over, 
and  the  thought  of  it  can  no  longer  give  us  any 
fort  of  diflurbance.  We  ourfelves  cannot  then 
enter  into  the  anxiety  and  anguiih  which  we 
had  before  conceived.  An  unguarded  word 
from  a  friend  will  occafion  a  more  durable  un- 
eaiinefs.  The  agony  which  this  creates  is  by  no 
means  over  with  the  word.  What  at  firft  dif- 
turbs  us  is  not  the  obje6l  of  the  fenfes,  but  the 
idea  of  the  imagination.  As  it  is  an  idea,  there 
fore,  which  occafions  our  uneaiinefs,  till  time  and 
other  accidents  have  in  fome  meafure  effaced  it 
from  our  memory,  the  imagination  continues 
to  fret  and  rankle  within,  from  the  thought 
of  it. 

Pain 
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PART        Fain  never  calls  forth  any  very  lively  fympa- 

l- t  thy  unlef's  it  is  accompanied  with  danger.      We 

fympathize  with  the  fear,  though  not  with  the 
agony  of  the  fufferer.  Fear,  however,  is  a  pal- 
lion  derived  altogether  from  the  imagination, 
which  reprefents,  with  an  uncertainty  and  fluc 
tuation  that  increafes  our  anxiety,  not  what  we 
really  feel,  but  what  we  may  hereafter  poffibly 
fuffer.  The  gout  or  the  tooth- ach,  though 
exquifitely  painful,  excite  very  little  fympathy  ; 
more  dangerous  difeafes,  though  accompanied 
with  very  little  pain,  excite  the  highefl. 

Some  people  faint  and  grow  fick  at  the  fight 
of  a  chirurgical  operation,  and  that  bodily  pain 
which  is  occaiioned  by  tearing  the  flefh,  feems, 
in  them,  to  excite  the  moil  exceffive  fympathy. 
We  conceive  in  a  much  more  lively  and  diflinct 
manner  the  pain  which  proceeds  from  an  exter 
nal  caufe,  than  we  do  that  which  arifes  from  an 
internal  diforder.  I  can  fcarce  form  an  idea  of 
the  agonies  of  my  neighbour  when  he  is  tor 
tured  with  the  gout,  or  the  flone  ;  but  I  have 
the  clearefl  conception  of  what  he  muft  fuffer 
from  an  incifion,  a  wound,  or  a  fra6lure.  The 
chief  caufe,  however,  why  fuch  objects  produce 
fuch  violent  effects  upon  us,  is  their  novelty. 
One  who  has  been  witnefs  to  a  dozen  difTeetions, 
and  as  many  amputations,  fees,  ever  after,  all 
operations  of  this  kind  with  great  indifference, 
and  often  with  perfect  infenfibility.  Though  we 
have  read  or  feen  reprefented  more  than  five 
hundred  tragedies,  we  lhall  feldom  feel  fo  entire 

an 
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an  abatement  of  our  fenfibility  to  the  objects  SECT. 
which  they  reprefent  to  us. 

In  fome  of  the  Greek  tragedies  there  is  an 
attempt  to  excite  companion,  by  the  reprefen- 
tation  of  the  agonies  of  bodily  pain.     Philoftetes 
cries  out  and  faints  from  the  extremity  of  his 
fufferings.     Hippolytus  and  Hercules  are  both 
introduced  as  expiring  under  the  feverefl  tor* 
tures,   which,   it   feems,  even  the  fortitude  of 
Hercules  was  incapable   of  fupporting.     In  all 
thefe  cafes,  however,  it  is  not  the  pain  which 
interefts  us,  but  fome  other  circumflance.     It  is 
not  the  fore  foot,  but  the  folitude,  of  Philoetetes 
which  affects  us,  and  diffufes  over  that  charming 
tragedy,   that   romantic   wildnefs,   which   is  fo 
agreeable  to  the  imagination.     The  agonies  of 
Hercules  and  Hippolytus  are  interefling   only 
becaufe  we  forcfee  that  death  is  to  be  the  con- 
fequence.      If  thofe  heroes  were  to  recover,  we 
fhould  think  the  reprefentation  of  their  fufferings 
perfectly   ridiculous.      What   a  tragedy  would 
that  be  of  which  the  diilrefs  conlifted  in  a  colic  ! 
Yet   no    pain   is    more   exquifite.      Thefe   at- 
tempts  to  excite  companion  by  the  reprefenta 
tion  of  bodily  pain,  may  be  regarded  as  among 
the  greateil  breaches  of  decorum  of  which  the 
Greek  theatre  has  fet  the  example. 

The  little  fympathy  which  we  feel  with 
bodily  pain,  is  the  foundation  of  the  propriety  of 
conflancy  and  patience  in  enduring  it.  The 
man,  who  under  the  fevereil  tortures  allows  no 
wreaknefs  to  efcape  him,  vents  no  groan,  gives 
way  to  no  paffion  which  we  do  not  entirely 

enter 
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PART  enter  into,  commands  our  highefl  admiration. 
L  His  firmnefs  enables  him  to  keep  time  with  our 
indifference  and  infenfibility.  We  admire  and 
entirely  go  along  with  the  magnanimous  effort 
which  he  makes  for  this  purpofe.  We  approve 
of  his  behaviour,  and  from  our  experience  of 
the  common  weaknefs  of  human  nature,  we  are 
furprifed,  and  wonder  how  he  mould  be  able  to 
a6l  fo  as  to  deferve  approbation.  Approbation, 
mixed  and  animated  by  wonder  and  furprife, 
conflitutes  the  fentiment  which  is  properly  called 
admiration,  of  which,  applaufe  is  the  natural 
expreffion,  as  has  already  been  obferved. 


CHAP.  II. 

Of  thofe  Paffions  which  take  their  origin  from  a 
particular  turn  or  habit  oftlie  Imagination. 

EVEN  of  the  paffions  derived  from  the  im 
agination,  thofe  which  take  their  origin 
from  a  peculiar  turn  or  habit  it  has  acquired, 
though  they  may  be  acknowledged  to  be  per- 
fe6lly  natural,  are,  however,  but  little  fympa- 
thized  with.  The  imaginations  of  mankind, 
not  having  acquired  that  particular  turn,  cannot 
enter  into  them  ;  and  fuch  paffions,  though  they 
may  be  allowed  to  be  almofl  unavoidable  in  fome 
part  of  life,  are  always,  in  fome  meafure,  ridi 
culous.  This  is  the  cafe  with  that  flrong  at- 

3  tachment 
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tachment  which  naturally  grows  up  between  two  SECT. 
perfons  of  different  fexes,  who  have  long  fixed 
their  thoughts  upon  one  another.     Our  imagi 
nation  not  having  run  in  the  fame  channel  with 
that  of  the  lover,  we  cannot  enter  into  the  eager- 
nefs  of  his  emotions.     If  our  friend  has  been 
injured,  wre  readily  fympathize  with  his  refent- 
ment,  and  grow  angry  with  the  very  perfon  with 
whom  he  is  angry.  .  If  he  has  received  a  benefit, 
we  readily  enter  into  his  gratitude,  and  have  a 
very  high  fenfe  of  the  merit  of  his  benefactor. 
But  if  he  is  in  love,  though  we  may  think  his 
paflion  juil  as  reafonable  as  any  of  the  kind,  yet 
we  never  think  ourfelves  bound  to  conceive  a 
paffion  of  the  fame  kind,  and  for  the  fame  perfon 
for   whom  he  has  conceived  it.      The  paffion 
appears  to  every  body,  but  the  man  who  feels  it, 
entirely  difproportioned  to  the  value  of  the  ob 
ject  ;  and  love,  though  it  is  pardoned  in  a  certain 
age  becaufe  we   know  it  is  natural,  is  always 
laughed  at,  becaufe  we  cannot  enter  into  it.     All 
ferious  and  ilrong  expreffions  of  it  appear  ridi 
culous  to  a  third   perfon ;  and  though  a  lover 
may  be  good  company  to  his  miflrefs,  he  is  fo  to 
nobody  elfe*     He  himfelf  is  fenfibleof  this  ;  and, 
as  long  as  he  continues  in  his  fober  fenfes,  en 
deavours  to  treat  his  own  paffion  with  raillery 
and  ridicule.      It  is  the  only  flyle  in  wrhich  we 
care  to  hear  of  it ;  becaufe  it  is  the  only  flyle  in 
which  we  ourfelves  are  difpofed  to  talk  of  it. 
We  grow  weary  of  the  grave,  pedantic,  and  long- 
fentenced  love  of  Cowley  and  Petrarca,   who 
never  have  done  with  exaggerating  the  violence 

of 
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P  A  R  T  of  their  attachments  ;  but  the  gaiety  of  Ovid* 
and  the  gallantry  of  Horace,  are  always  agree 
able. 

But  though  we  feel  no  proper  fympathy  with 
an  attachment  of  this  kind,  though  we  never 
approach  even  in  imagination  towards  conceiving 
a  paffion  for  that  particular  perfon,  yet  as  we 
either  have  conceived,  or  may  be  difpofed  to 
conceive,  paffions  of  the  fame  kind,  we  readily 
enter  into  thofe  high  hopes  of  happinefs  which 
are  propofed  from  its  gratification,  as  well  as 
into  that  exquifite  diftrefs  which  is  feared  from 
its  difappointment.  It  interefts  us  not  as  a 
paffion,  but  as  a  lituation  that  gives  occafion  to 
other  paffions  which  intereft  us  ;  to  hope,  to 
fear,  and  to  diftrefs  of  every  kind  :  in  the  fame 
manner  as  in  a  defcription  of  a  fea  voyage,  it  is 
not  the  hunger  which  interefts  us,  but  the  dif 
trefs  which  that  hunger  occafions.  Though  we 
do  not  properly  enter  into  the  attachment  of 
the  lover,  we  readily  go  along  with  thofe  ex 
pectations  of  romantic  happinefs  which  he  de* 
rives  from  it.  We  feel  how  natural  it  is  for  the 
mind,  in  a  certain  fituation,  relaxed  with  indo 
lence,  and  fatigued  with  the  violence  of  defire* 
to  long  for  ferenity  and  quiet,  to  hope  to  find 
them  in  the  gratification  of  that  paffion  which 
diftracls  it,  and  to  frame  to  itfelf  the  idea  of 
that  life  of  paftoral  tranquillity  and  retirement 
which  the  elegant,  the  tender,  and  the  paffionate 
Tibullus  takes  fo  much  pleafure  in  defcribing ; 
a  life  like  what  the  poets  defcribe  in  the  Fortu 
nate  Iflands,  a  life  of  friendfliip,  liberty,  and 

repofe  j 
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repofe  ;  free  from  labour,  and  from  care,  and  from  SECT. 
all  the  turbulent  pailions  which  attend  them.^ 
Even  fcenes  of  this  kind  intereft  us  moil,  when 
they  are  painted  rather  as  what  is  hoped,  than  as 
what  is  enjoyed.  The  groffnefs  of  that  paflion, 
which  mixes  with,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  founda 
tion  of  love,  difappears  when  its  gratification  is 
far  off  and  at  a  diftance  ;  but  renders  the  whole 
offeniive,  when  described  as  what  is  immedi 
ately  pollefled.  The  happy  paflion,  upon  this 
account,  interefls  us  much  lei's  than  the  fearful 
and  the  melancholy.  We  tremble  for  whatever 
can  difappoint  fiich  natural  and  agreeable  hopes : 
and  thus  enter  into  all  the  anxiety,  and  concern, 
and  diflrefs  of  the  lover. 

Hence  it  is,  that,  in  fome  modern  tragedies 
and  romances,  this  paffion  appears  fo  wonder 
fully  interefting.  It  is  not  fo  much  the  love  of 
Caflalio  and  Monimia  which  attaches  us  in  the 
Orphan,  as  the  diflrefs  which  that  love  occafions. 
The  author  who  fhould  introduce  two  lovers,  in 
a  fcene  of  perfect  fecurity,  expreffing  their 
mutual  foodnefs  for  one  another,  would  excite 
laughter,  and  not  fympathy.  If  a  fcene  of  this 
kind  is  ever  admitted  into  a  tragedy,  it  is  always, 
in  fome  meafure,  improper,  and  is  endured,  not 
from  any  fympathy  with  the  paflion  that  is  ex- 
preffed  in  it,  but  from  concern  for  the  dangers 
and  difficulties  with  which  the  audience  forefee 
that  its  gratification  is  likely  to  be  attended. 

The  referve  which  the  laws  of  fociety  impofe 
upon  the  fair  fex,  with  regard  to  this  weaknefs, 
renders  it  more  peculiarly  diflrefsful  in  them, 

2  and, 
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PART  and,  upon  that  very  account,  more  deeply  inte* 
refling.      We   are  charmed  with   the   love  of 
Phaedra,  as  it  is  exprelfed  in  the  French  tragedy 
of  that  name,   notwithflanding  all   the   extra 
vagance  and  guilt  which  attend  it.     That  very 
extravagance  and  guilt  may  be  faid,  in  fome 
meafure,  to  recommend  it  to  us.     Her  fear,  her 
fhame,  her  remorfe,  her  horror,  her  defpair,  be 
come  thereby  more  natural  and  interefling.    All 
the  fecondary  paffions,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
call  them  fo,  which  arife  from  the  fituation  of 
love,  become  neceffarily  more  furious  and  vio 
lent  ;  and  it  is  with  thefe  fecondary  paffions  only 
that  we  can  properly  be  faid  to  fympathize. 

Of  all  the  paffions,  however,  which  are  fo  ex 
travagantly  difproportioned  to  the  value  of  their 
objects,  love  is  the  only  one  that  appears,  even 
to  the  weakeil  minds,  to  have  any  thing  in  it 
that  is  either  graceful  or  agreeable.  In  itfelf, 
firfl  of  all,  though  it  may  be  ridiculous,  it  is  not 
naturally  odious ;  and  though  its  confequences 
are  often  fatal  and  dreadful,  its  intentions  are 
feldom  mifchievous.  And  then,  though  there  is 
little  propriety  in  the  paffion  itfelf,  there  is 
a  good  deal  in  fome  of  thofe  which  always  ac 
company  it.  There  is  in  love  a  flrong  mixture 
of  humanity,  generofity,  kindnefs,  friendfhip, 
efteem  ;  paffions  with  which,  of  all  others,  for 
reafons  which  ihall  be  explained  immediately, 
we  have  the  greateft  propenfity  to  fympathize, 
even  notwithflanding  we  are  fenfible  that  they 
are,  in  fome  meafure,  exceflive.  The  fympathy 
which  we  feel  with  them,  renders  the  paffion 

which 
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which  they  accompany  lefs   difagreeable,  and  SECT. 
fupports  it  in  our  imagination,  notwithflanding        IL 
all  the  vices  which  commonly  go  along  with  it ; 
though  in  the  one  fex  it  neceffarily  leads  to  the 
lafl  ruin  and  infamy ;  and  though  in  the  other, 
where  it  is  apprehended  to  be  leafl  fatal,  it  is 
almoft  always  attended  with  an  incapacity  for 
labour,  a  negle6l  of  duty,  a  contempt  of  fame, 
and    even   of  common  reputation.      Notwith- 
Handing  all  this,  the  degree  of  feniibility  and 
generofity  with  which  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  ac 
companied,   renders  it  to  many  the  obje6l  of 
vanity  ;  and  they  are  fond  of  appearing  capable 
of  feeling  what  would  do  them  no  honour  if  they 
had  really  felt  it. 

It  is  for  a  reafon  of  the  fame  kind,  that  a  cer 
tain  referve  is  neceffary  when  we  talk  of  our  own 
friends,  our  own  fludies,  our  own  profeffions. 
All  thefe  are  obje6ls  which  we  cannot  expe6l 
mould  interefl  our  companions  in  the  fame  de» 
gree  in  which  they  interefl  us.  And  it  is  for 
want  of  this  referve,  that  the  one  half  of  man 
kind  make  bad  company  to  the  other.  A  phi- 
lofopher  is  company  to  a  philofopher  only  j  the 
member  of  a  club,  to  his  own  little  knot  of 
companions, 
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PART 
I. 


CHAP.    III. 

Of  the  unfocial  Paffions. 

HPHERE  is  another  fet  of  paffions,  which, 
-A.  though  derived  from  the  imagination,  yet 
before  we  can  enter  into  them,  or  regard  them 
as  graceful  or  becoming,  mull  always  be  brought 
down  to  a  pitch  much  lower  than  that  to  which 
undifciplined  nature  would  raife  them.  Thefe 
are,  hatred  and  refentment,  with  all  their  dif 
ferent  modifications.  With  regard  to  all  fuch 
paffions,  our  fympathy  is  divided  between  the 
perfon  who  feels  them,  and  the  perfon  who  is 
the  obje6l  of  them.  The  interefts  of  thefe  two 
are  dire6Uy  oppoiite.  What  our  fympathy  with 
the  perfon  who  feels  them  would  prompt  us  to 
wilh  for,  our  fellow-feeling  with  the  other  would 
lead  us  to  fear.  As  they  are  both  men,  we  are 
concerned  for  both,  and  our  fear  for  what  the 
one  may  fufFer,  damps  our  refentment  for  what 
the  other  has  fuffered.  Our  fympathy,  therefore, 
with  the  man  who  has  received  the  provocation, 
necelTarily  falls  Ihort  of  the  paffion  which  natu 
rally  animates  him,  not  only  upon  account  of 
thofe  general  caufes  which  render  all  fyrnpa- 
thetic  paffions  inferior  to  the  original  ones,  but 
upon  account  of  that  particular  caufe  wrhich  is 
peculiar  to  itfelf,  our  oppoiite  fympathy  with 
another  perfon.  Before  refentment,  therefore, 
can  become  graceful  and  agreeable,  it  mull  be 

more 
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more  humbled   and  brought  down  below  that  SECT. 
pitch  to  which  it  would  naturally  rife,  than  al- 
moft  any  other  paffion. 

Mankind,  at  the  fame  time,  have  a  very  ftrong 
fenfe  of  the  injuries  that  are  done  to  another. 
The  villain,  in  a  tragedy  or  romance,  is  as  much 
the  object  of  our  indignation,  as  the  hero  is  that 
of  our  fympathy  and  affection.  We  detefl  lago 
as  much  as  we  eileem  Othello ;  and  delight  as 
much  in  the  punilhment  of  the  one,  as  we  are 
grieved  at  the  diftrefs  of  the  other.  But  though 
mankind  have  fo  ftrong  a  fellow-feeling  with  the 
injuries  that  are  done  to  their  brethren,  they  do 
not  always  refent  them  the  more  that  the  fufferer 
appears  to  refent  them.  Upon  moft  occasions, 
the  greater  his  patience,  his  mildnefs,  his  huma 
nity,  provided  it  does  not  appear  that  he  wants 
fpirit,  or  that  fear  was  the  motive  of  his  forbear 
ance,  the  higher  the  refentment  againft  the  per- 
fon  who  injured  him.  The  amiablenefs  of  the 
character  exafperates  their  fenfe  of  the  atrocity 
of  the  injury. 

Thefe  pailions,  however,  are  regarded  as  ne- 
ceffary  parts  of  the  character  of  human  nature. 
A  perfon  becomes  contemptible  who  tamely  fits 
ftill,  and  fubmits  to  infults,  without  attempting 
either  to  repel  or  to  revenge  them.  We  cannot 
enter  into  his  indifference  and  infenfibility :  we 
call  his  behaviour  mean-fpiritednefs,  and  are  as 
really  provoked  by  it  as  by  the  infolence  of  his 
adverfary.  Even  the  mob  are  enraged  to  fee  any 
man  fubmit  patiently  to  affronts  and  ill  ufage. 
They  deiire  to  fee  this  infolence  refented,  and 
E  3  refented 
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PART  refentedby  theperfon  who  fuffers  from  it.  They 
cry  to  him  with  fury,  to  defend,  or  to  revenge 
himfelf.  If  his  indignation  roufes  at  laft,  they 
heartily  applaud,  and  fympathize  with  it.  It 
enlivens  their  own  indignation  againft  his  enemy, 
whom  they  rejoice  to  fee  him  attack  in  turn,  and 
are  as  really  gratified  by  his  revenge,  provided 
it  is  not  immoderate,  as  if  the  injury  had  been 
done  to  themfelves. 

But  though  thQ  utility  of  thofe  paffions  to  the 
individual,  by  rendering  it  dangerous  to  infult 
or  injure  him,  be  acknowledged;  and  though 
their  utility  to  the  public,  as  the  guardians  of 
juftice,  and  of  the  equality  of  its  adminiftration, 
be  not  lefs  confiderable,  as  fhall  be  fhewn  here 
after  ;  yet  there  is  ftill  fomething  difagreeable  in 
the  paffions  themfelves,  which  makes  the  ap 
pearance  of  them  in  other  men  the  natural  ob 
ject  of  our  averfion.  The  expreffion  of  anger 
towards  any  body  prefent,  if  it  exceeds  a  bare 
intimation  that  we  are  fenfible  of  his  ill  ufage,  is 
regarded  not  only  as  an  infult  to  that  particular 
perfon,  but  as  a  rudenefs  to  the  whole  company, 
Refpect  for  them  ought  to  have  reftrained  us  from 
giving  way  to  fo  boiflerous  and  offenfive  an  emo 
tion.  It  is  the  remote  effects  of  thefe  paffions 
which  are  agreeable;  the  immediate  effects  are 
mifchief  to  the  perfon  againft  whom  they  are 
directed.  But  it  is  the  immediate,  and  not  the 
remote  effects  of  objects  wrhich  render  them 
agreeable  or  difagreeable  to  the  imagination.  A 
prifon  is  certainly  more  ufeful  to  the  public  than 
a  palace  j  and  the  perfon  who  founds  the  one  is 

generally 
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generally  directed  by  a  much  jufter  fpirit  of  pa-  S  E  c  T* 
triotifm,  than  he  who  builds  the  other.  But  the  L- 
immediate  effects  of  a  prifon,  the  confinement  of 
the  wretches  ihut  up  in  it,  are  difagreeable  ;  and 
the  imagination  either  does  not  take  time  to 
trace  out  the  remote  ones,  or  fees  them  at  too 
great  a  diflance  to  be  much  affected  by  them. 
A  prifon,  therefore,  will  always  be  a  difagree 
able  object;  and  the  fitter  it  is  for  the  purpofe  for 
which  it  was  intended,  it  will  be  the  more  fo.  A 
palace,  on  the  contrary,  will  always  be  agree- 
able;  yet  its  remote  effects  may  often  be  in 
convenient  to  the  public.  It  may  ferve  to 
promote  luxury,  and  fet  the  example  of  the  dif- 
folution  of  manners.  Its  immediate  effects,  how 
ever,  the  conveniency,  the  pleafure,  and  the 
gaiety  of  the  people  who  live  in  it,  being  all 
agreeable,  and  fuggefling  to  the  imagination  a 
thoufand  agreeable  ideas,  that  faculty  generally 
refts  upon  them,  and  feldom  goes  further  in 
tracing  its  more  diflant  confequences.  Trophies 
of  the  inflruments  of  mufic  or  of  agriculture,  imi 
tated  in  painting  or  in  flucco,  make  a  common 
and  an  agreeable  ornament  of  our  halls  and 
dining  rooms.  A  trophy  of  the  fame  kind,  COIH- 
pofed  of  the  inflruments  of  furgery,  of  differing 
and  amputation-knives,  of  faws  for  cutting  the 
bones,  of  trepanning  inflruments,  &c.  would  be 
abfurd  and  mocking.  Inflruments  of  furgery, 
however,  are  always  more  finely  polifhed,  and 
generally  more  nicely  adapted  to  the  purpofes 
for  which  they  are  intended,  than  inflruments 
of  agriculture.  The  remote  effects  of  them  too, 
E  3  the 
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PART  the  health  of  the  patient,  is  agreeable ;  yet  as? 
the  immediate  effect  of  them  is  pain  and  fuffer- 
ing,  the  fight  of  them  always  difpleafes  us.  In- 
ilruments  of  war  are  agreeable,  though  their  im 
mediate  effect  may  feem  to  be  in  the  fame  man 
ner  pain  and  fuffering.  But  then  it  is  the  pain 
and  fuffering  of  our  enemies,  with  wrhom  we 
have  no  fympathy.  With  regard  to  us,  they  are 
immediately  connected  with  the  agreeable  ideas 
of  courage,  victory,  and  honour.  They  are  them- 
felves,  therefore,  fuppofed  to  make  one  of  the 
nobleil  parts  of  drefs,  and  the  imitation  of  them 
one  of  the  fineft  ornaments  of  architecture.  It 
is  the  fame  cafe  with  the  qualities  of  the  mind. 
The  ancient  ftoics  were  of  opinion,  that  as  the 
world  was  governed  by  the  all-ruling  providence 
of  a  wife,  powerful,  and  good  God,  every  lingle 
event  ought  to  be  regarded,  as  making  a  necef- 
fary  part  of  the  plan  of  the  univerfe,  and  as  tend 
ing  to  promote  the  general  order  and  happinefs 
of  the  whole  :  that  the  vices  and  follies  of  man 
kind,  therefore,  made  as  neceffary  a  part  of  this 
plan  as  their  wifdorn  or  their  virtue  ;  and  by  that 
eternal  art  which  educes  good  from  ill,  were 
made  to  tend  equally  to  the  profperity  and  per 
fection  of  the  great  fyilem  of  nature.  No  fpe- 
culation  of  this  kind,  however,  how  deeply  foever 
it  might  be  rooted  in  the  mind,  could  diminilh 
our  natural  abhorrence  for  vice,  whofe  imme 
diate  effects  are  fo  definitive,  and  wrhofe  re 
mote  ones  are  too  diftant  to  be  traced  by  the 
imagination* 

It 
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It  is  the  fame  cafe  with  thofe  paffions  we  have  SECT. 
been  juft  now  confidering.  Their  immediate  ^ 
effects  are  fo  difagreeable,  that  even  when  they 
are  mofljuflly  provoked,  there  is  ftill  fomcthing 
about  them  which  difgufts  us.  Thefe,  therefore, 
are  the  only  paffions  of  which  the  expreffions,  as 
I  formerly  obferved,  do  not  difpofe  and  prepare 
us  to  fympathize  with  them,  before  we  are  in 
formed  of  the  caufe  which  excites  them.  The 
plaintive  voice  of  mifery,  when  heard  at  a  dif- 
tance,  will  not  allow  us  to  be  indifferent  about 
the  perfon  from  whom  it  comes.  As  foon  as  it 
ilrikes  our  ear,  it  intereils  us  in  his  fortune,  and, 
if  continued,  forces  us  almoft  involuntarily  to 
fly  to  his  affiftance.  The  fight  of  a  fmiling  coun 
tenance,  in  the  fame  manner,  elevates  even  the 
penfive  into  that  gay  and  airy  mood,  which  dif- 
pofes  him  to  fympathize  with,  and  fhare  the  joy 
which  it  expreffes  ;  and  he  feels  his  heart,  which 
with  though^  and  care  was  before  that  ihrunk 
and  depreffed,  inilaritly  expanded  and  elated. 
But  it  is  quite  otherwife  with  the  expreffions  of 
hatred  and  refentment.  The  hoarfe,  boiilerous, 
and  difcordant  voice  of  anger,  when  heard  at  a 
diilance,  infpires  us  either  with  fear  or  averlion, 
We  do  not  fly  towards  it,  as  to  one  who  cries  out 
with  pain  and  agony.  Women,  and  men  of 
weak  nerves,  tremble  and  are  overcome  with 
fear,  though  fenfible  that  themfelves  are  not  the 
objects  of  the  anger.  They  conceive  fear,  how- 
ever,  by  putting  themfelves  in  the  fituation  of 
the  perfon  who  is  fo.  Even  thofe  of  llouter 
hearts  are  diilurbed ;  not  indeed  enough  to 
make  them  afraid,  but  enough  to  make  them 

z  4  angry ; 
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PART  angry  ;  for  anger  is  the  paffion  which  thej*  would 
feel  in  the  lituation  of  the  other  perfon.  It  is 
the  fame  cafe  with  hatred.  Mere  expreffions  of 
fpite  infpire  it  againil  nobody,  but  the  man  who 
ufes  them.  Both  thefe  paffions  are  by  nature 
the  obje6ls  of  our  averfion.  Their  difagreeable 
and  boifterous  appearance  never  excites,  never 
prepares,  and  often  diflurbs  our  lympathy. 
Grief  does  not  more  powerfully  engage  and  at- 
tra6l  us  to  the  perfon  in  whom  we  obferve  it, 
than  thefe,  while  we  are  ignorant  of  their  caufe, 
diiguft  and  detach  us  from  him.  It  was,  it  feems, 
the  intention  of  Nature,  that  thofe  rougher  and 
more  unamiable  emotions,  which  drive  men  from 
one  another,  mould  be  lefs  eaiily  and  more  rarely 
communicated. 

When  mufic  imitates  the  modulations  of  grief 
or  joy,  it  either  a6lually  inipires  us  with  thofe 
paffions,  or  at  leaft  puts  us  in  the  mood  which 
difpofes  us  to  conceive  them.  But  when  it  imi 
tates  the  notes  of  anger,  it  infpires  us  with  fear. 
Joy,  grief,  love,  admiration,  devotion,  are  all  of 
them  paffions  which  are  naturally  mufical.  Their 
natural  tones  are  all  foft,  clear,  and  melodious  ; 
and  they  naturally  exprefs  themfelves  in  periods 
which  are  diftinguiihed  by  regular  paufes,  and 
which  upon  that  account  are  eaiily  adapted  to 
the  regular  returns  of  the  correfpondent  airs  of 
a  tune.  The  voice  of  anger,  on  the  contrary, 
and  of  all  the  paffions  which  are  akin  to  it,  is 
harm  and  difcordant.  Its  periods  too  are  all  ir 
regular,  fometimes  very  long,  and  fometimes 
very  ihort,  and  diftinguiihed  by  no  regular 
paufes.  It  is  with  difficulty,  therefore,  that  muiic 

can 
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can  imitate  any  of  thofe  paflions ;  and  the  mufic  SECT. 
which  does  imitate  them  is  not  the  moft  agree-       IL 
able.     A  whole  entertainment  may  confift,  with 
out  any  impropriety,  of  the  imitation  of  the 
focial  and  agreeable  paflions.      It  would  be  a 
ftrange  entertainment  which  confifled  altogether 
of  the  imitations  of  hatred  and  ref  entment. 

If  thofe  paflions  are  difagreeable  to  the  fpec- 
tator,  they  are  not  lefs  fo  to  the  perfon  who 
feels  them.  Hatred  and  anger  are  the  greateft 
poifon  to  the  happinefs  of  a  good  mind.  There 
is,  in  the  very  feeling  of  thofe  paflions,  fome- 
thing  harfh,  jarring,  and  convulfive,  fomething 
that  tears  and  diftracls  the  breafl,  and  is  alto 
gether  deftru6live  of  that  compofure  and  tran 
quillity  of  mind  which  is  fo  neceflary  to  hap 
pinefs,  and  which  is  bed  promoted  by  the  con- 
trary  paflions  of  gratitude  and  love.  It  is  not 
the  value  of  what  they  lofe  by  the  perfidy  and 
ingratitude  of  thofe  they  live  with,  which  the 
generous  and  humane  are  mofl  apt  to  regret. 
Whatever  they  may  have  loft,  they  can  generally 
be  very  happy  without  it.  What  moft  difturbs 
them  is  the  idea  of  perfidy  and  ingratitude 
exercifed  towards  themfelves ;  and  the  difcord- 
ant  and  difagreeable  paflions  which  this  excites, 
conftitute,  in  their  own  opinion,  the  chief  part 
of  the  injury  which  they  fufler. 

How  many  things  are  requifite  to  render  the 
gratification  of  refentment  completely  agree 
able,  and  to  make  the  fpectator  thoroughly  iym- 
pathize  with  our  revenge?  The  provocation 
muft  firft  of  all  be  fuch  that  we  fhould  become 
contemptible,  and  be  expofed  to  perpetual  in- 

fults, 
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PART  fults,  if  we  did  not,  in  fome  meafure,  refent  it. 
Smaller  offences  are  always  better  neglected ; 
nor  is  there  any  thing  more  defpicable  than  that 
froward  and  captious  humour  which  takes  fire 
upon  every  flight  occafion  of  quarrel.  We 
ihould  refent  more  from  a  fenfe  of  the  pro 
priety  of  refentment,  from  a  fenfe  that  mankind 
expect  and  require  it  of  us,  than  becaufe  we 
feel  in  ourfelves  the  furies  of  that  difagreeable 
paffion.  There  is  no  paffion,  of  which  the 
human  mind  is  capable,  concerning  whofe  jufl- 
nefs  we  ought  to  befo  doubtful,  concerning  whofe 
indulgence  we  ought  fo  carefully  to  confult  our 
natural  fenfe  of  propriety,  or  fo  diligently  to 
coniider  what  will  be  the  fentiments  of  the  cool 
and  impartial  ipectator.  Magnanimity,  or  a  re 
gard  to  maintain  our  own  rank  and  dignity  in 
fociety,  is  the  only  motive  which  can  ennoble 
the  exprfcffions  of  this  difagreeable  paffion.  This 
motive  muft  characterize  our  whole  flyle  and  de 
portment.  Thefe  muft  be  plain,  open,  and  direct ; 
determined  without  pofitivenefs,  and  elevated 
without  infolence  ;  not  only  free  from  petulance 
and  low  fcurrility,  but  generous,  candid,  and 
full  of  all  proper  regards,  even  for  the  perfon 
who  has  offended  us.  It  muft  appear,  in  fhort, 
from  our  whole  manner,  without  our  labouring 
affectedly  to  exprefs  it,  that  paffion  has  not  ex- 
tinguiihed  our  humanity ;  and  that  if  we  yield 
to  the  dictates  of  revenge,  it  is  with  reluctance, 
from  neceffity,  and  in  confequence  of  great  and 
repeated  provocations.  When  refentment  is 
guarded  and  qualified  in  this  manner,  it  may  be 
admitted  to  be  even  generous  and  noble. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.   IV. 

Of  the  foetal  Paffions. 

AS  it  is  a  divided  fympathy  which  renders 
the  whole  fet  of  paffions  juft  now  men 
tioned,  upon  moil  occafions,  fo  ungraceful  and 
diiagreeable  ;  fo  there  is  another  fet  oppofite  to 
thefe,  which  a  redoubled  fympathy  renders 
almofl  always  peculiarly  agreeable  and  becom 
ing.  Generolity,  humanity,  kindnefs,  compaf- 
fion,  mutual  friendship  and  efteem,  all  the  focial 
and  benevolent  affe<5lions,  when  exprefTed  in  the 
countenance  or  behaviour,  even  towards  thofe 
who  are  not  peculiarly  connected  with  ourfelves, 
pleafe  the  indifferent  ipe6lator  upon  almoft  every 
occafion.  His  fympathy  with  the  perfon  who 
feels  thofe  paffions,  exactly  coincides  with  his 
concern  for  the  perfon  who  is  the  object  of 
them.  The  interefl,  which,  as  a  man,  he  is 
obliged  to  take  in  the  happinefs  of  this  lail,  en 
livens  his  fellow-feeling  with  the  fentiments  of 
the  other,  whofe  emotions  are  employed  about 
the  fame  object.  We  have  always,  therefore, 
the  ilrongefl  difpoiition  to  fympathize  with  the 
benevolent  affections.  They  appear  in  every 
refpeet  agreeable  to  us.  We  enter  into  the  fatis- 
faction  both  of  the  perfon  who  feels  them,  and 
of  the  perfon  who  is  the  object  of  them.  For  as 
to  be  the  object  of  hatred  and  indignation  gives 
more  pain  than  all  the  evil  which  a  brave  man 
3  can 
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PART  can  fear  from  his  enemies ;  fo  there  is  a  fatis* 
L     t  faction  in  the  confcioufnefs  of  being  beloved, 
which,  to  a  perfon  of  delicacy  and  fenfibility,  is 
of  more  importance  to  happinefs,  than  all  the 
advantage  which  he  can  expect  to  derive  from 
it.     What  character  is  fo  deteflable  as  that  of 
one  who  takes  pleafure  to  fow  diffenlion  among 
friends,  and  to  turn  their  moll  tender  love  into 
mortal  hatred  ?  Yet  wherein  does  the  atrocity  of 
this  fo  much  abhorred  injury  confifl  ?  Is  it  in 
depriving  them  of  the  frivolous  good  offices, 
which,    had   their  friendfhip    continued,   they 
might  have  expected  from  one  another  ?  It  is  in 
depriving  them  of  that  friendlhip  itfelf,  in  robbing 
them    of  each  other's    affections,  from  which 
both  derived  fo  much  fatisfaction ;  it  is  in  dif- 
turbing  the  harmony  of  their  hearts,  and  putting 
an  end  to  that  happy  commerce  which  had  be 
fore  fubiifted  between  them,      Thefe  affections, 
that  harmony,  this  commerce,  are  felt,  not  only 
by  the  tender  and  the  delicate,  but  by  the  rudefl 
vulgar  of  mankind,  to  be  of  more  importance  to 
happinefs  than  all  the  little  fervices  which  could 
be  expected  to  flow  from  them. 

The  fentiment  of  love  is,  in  itfelf,  agreeable 
to  the  perfon  who  feels  it.  It  fooths  and  com- 
pofes  the  breail,  feems  to  favour  the  vital  mo 
tions,  and  to  promote  the  healthful  ilate  of  the 
human  conftitution ;  and  it  is  rendered  flill 
more  delightful  by  the  confcioufnefs  of  the 
gratitude  and  fatisfaction  which  it  mufl  excite 
in  him  who  is  the  object  of  it.  Their  mutual  re 
gard  renders  them  happy  in  one  another,  and 

fympathy, 
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fympathy,  with  this  mutual  regard,  makes  them  SECT. 
agreeable  to  every  other  perfon.  With  what 
pleafure  do  we  look  upon  a  family,  through  the 
whole  of  which  reign  mutual  love  and  eileem, 
where  the  parents  and  children  are  companions 
for  one  another,  without  any  other  difference 
than  what  is  made  by  refpe6tful  arTeclion  on  the 
one  fide,  and  kind  indulgence  on  the  other ; 
where  freedom  and  fondnefs,  mutual  raillery  and 
mutual  kindnefs,  fhow  that  no  oppofition  of 
jntereft  divides  the  brothers,  nor  any  rivalfliip  of 
favour  fets  the  fitters  at  variance,  and  where 
every  thing  prefents  us  with  the  idea  of  peace, 
cheerfulnels,  harmony,  and  contentment  ?  On 
the  contrary,  how  uneafy  are  we  made  when  we 
go  into  a  houfe  in  which  jarring  contention  fets 
one  half  of  thofe  who  dwell  in  it  againft  the 
other ;  where,  amidfl  affected  fmoothnefs  and 
complaifance,  fufpicious  looks  and  fudden  flarts 
of  paffion  betray  the  mutual  jealoufies  which 
burn  within  them,  and  which  are  every  moment 
ready  to  burft  out  through  all  the  reftraints 
which  the  prefence  of  the  company  impofes  ? 

Thofe  amiable  paffions,  even  when  they  are 
ackowledged  to  be  exceffive,  are  never  regarded 
with  averfion.  There  is  fomething  agreeable 
6ven  in  the  weaknefs  of  friendlhip  and  humanity. 
The  too  tender  mother,  the  too  indulgent  father, 
the  too  generous  and  affectionate  friend,  may 
fometimes,  perhaps,  on  account  of  the  foftnefs 
of  their  natures,  be  looked  upon  with  a  fpecies 
of  pity,  in  which,  however,  there  is  a  mixture 
of  love,  but  can  never  be  regarded  with  hatred 
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PART  and  averfion,  jior  even  with  contempt,  imlefs  by 
L  .  the  moil  brutal  and  worthlefs  of  mankind.  It 
is  always  with  concern,  with  fympathy  and 
kindnefs,  that  we  blame  them  for  the  extra 
vagance  of  their  attachment.  There  is  a  help- 
leffnefs  in  the  character  of  extreme  humanity 
which  more  than  any  thing  interefls  our  pity. 
There  is  nothing  in  itfelf  which  renders  it  either 
ungraceful  or  difagreeable.  We  only  regret 
that  it  is  unfit  for  the  world,  becaufe  the  world 
is  unworthy  of  it,  and  becaufe  it  mull  expofe  the 
perfon  who  is  endowed  with  it  as  a  prey  to  the 
perfidy  and  ingratitude  of  iniinuating  falfehood, 
and  to  a  thoufand  pains  and  uneafineffes,  which, 
of  all  men,  he  the  leafl  deferves  to  feel,  and 
which  generally  too  he  is,  of  all  men,  the  leafl 
capable  of  fupporting.  It  is  quite  otherwife 
with  hatred  and  refentment.  Too  violent  a 
propenfity  to  thofe  deteftable  paffions,  renders  a 
perfon  the  object  of  univerfal  dread  and  abhor, 
rence,  who,  like  a  wild  beaft,  ought,  we  think,  to 
be  hunted  out  of  all  civil  fociety. 


CHAP.   V. 

Of  the  felfijli  Paffions. 

BESIDES  thofe  two  oppofite  fets  of  paffions, 
the  focial  and  unfocial,  there   is  another 
which   holds  a  fort   of  middle  place  between 
them;  is  never  either  fo  graceful  as  is  fome- 

times 
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times  the  one  fet,  nor  is  ever  fo  odious  as  is  s  E  c  T. 
fometimes  the  other.  Grief  and  joy,  when  con-  t 
ceived  upon  account  of  our  own  private  good 
or  bad  fortune,  conflitute  this  third  fet  of  paf- 
iions.  Even  when  exceffive,  they  are  never 
ib  difagrecable  as  exceffive  refentment,  becaufe 
no  oppofite  fympathy  can  ever  inter  eft  us  againft 
them :  and  when  moil  fuitable  to  their  objects, 
they  are  never  fo  agreeable  as  impartial  huma 
nity  and  juit  benevolence ;  becaufe  no  double 
fympathy  can  ever  intereft  us  for  them.  There 
is,  however,  this  difference  between  grief  and 
joy,  that  we  are  generally  moil  difpofed  to 
fympathize  with  fmall  joys  and  great  forrows. 
The  man  who,  by  fome  fudden  revolution  of 
fortune,  is  lifted  up  all  at  once  into  a  condition 
of  life,  greatly  above  what  he  had  formerly 
lived  in,  may  be  allured  that  the  congratulations 
of  his  befl  friends  are  not  all  of  them  perfectly 
lincere.  An  upftart,  though  of  the  greateft 
merit,  is  generally  difagreeable,  and  a  fentiment 
of  envy »  commonly  prevents  us  from  heartily 
fympathizing  with  his  joy.  If  he  has  any  judg 
ment,  he  is  fenfible  of  this,  and  inftead  of  ap 
pearing  to  be  elated  with  his  good  fortune,  he 
endeavours,  as  much  as  he  can,  to  fm other  his 
joy,  and  keep  down  that  elevation  of  mind  with 
which  his  new  circumftances  naturally  infpire 
him.  He  affects  the  fame  plainnefs  of  drefs,* 
and  the  fame  modefty  of  behaviour,  which 
became  him  in  his  former  flation.  He  redou 
bles  his  attention  to  his  old  friends,  and  endea 
vours  more  than  ever  to  be  humble,  affiduous, 
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p  A  R  T  and  complaifant.     And  this  is  the  behaviour 
wnicn   m   his   fituation  we   mofl   approve   of; 
becaufe  we  expect,  it  feems,  that  he  fhould  have 
more  fympathy  with  our  envy  and  averfion  to 
his  happinefs,  than  we  have  with  his  happinefs. 
It  is  feldom  that  with  all  this  he  fucceeds.     We 
fufpect  the  lincerity   of  his   humility,  and  he 
grows  weary  of  this  conftraint.     In  a  little  time, 
therefore,  he  generally  leaves  all  his  old  friends 
behind  him,  fome  of  the  meaneil  of  them  ex- 
cepted,  who  may,  perhaps,  condefcend  to  become 
his  dependents  :  nor  does  he  always  acquire  any 
new  ones ;  the   pride  of  his  new   connections 
is  as  much  affronted  at  finding  him  their  equal, 
as  that  of  his  old  ones  had  been  by  his  becom 
ing  their  fuperior :  and  it  requires   the   moil 
obilinate  and  perfevering  modeily  to  atone  for 
this  mortification  to  either.    He  generally  grows 
weary  too  foon,  and  is  provoked,  by  the  fullen 
and  fufpicious  pride  of  the  one,   and  by  the 
faucy  contempt  of  the  other,  to  treat  the  firft 
with  neglect,  and  the  fecond  with   petulance, 
till   at  lail  he  grows  habitually  infolent,   and 
forfeits  the  efleem  of  all.     If  the  chief  part  of 
human  happinefs  arifes  from  the  confcioufnefs 
of  being  beloved,  as  I  believe  it  does,  thofe  fud- 
den  changes  of  fortune  feldom  contribute  much 
to  happinefs.     He    is  happier!  who  advances 
more  gradually  to  greatnefs,  whom  the  public 
deflines  to  every  flep  of  his  preferment  long 
before   he   arrives  at  it,  in  whom,  upon  that 
account,  when  it  comes,  it  can  excite  no  extra 
vagant  joy,  and  with  regard  to  whom  it  cannot 
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reafonably  create  either  any  jealoufy  in  thofe  SECT. 
he  overtakes,  or  any  envy  in  thofe  he  leaves 
behind. 

Mankind,  however,  more  readily  fympathize 
with  thofe  fmaller  joys  which  flow  from  lefs 
important  caufes.  It  is  decent  to  be  humble 
^midfl  great  profperity;  but  we  can  fcarce 
exprefs  too  much  fatisfadtion  in  all  the  little 
occurrences  of  common  life,  in  the  company 
with  which  we  fpent  the  evening  lafl  night,  in 
the  entertainment  that  was  fet  before  us,  in 
what  was  faid  and  what  was  done,  in  all  the 
little  incidents  of  the  prefent  converfation,  and 
in  all  thofe  frivolous  nothings  which  fill  up  the 
void  of  human  life.  Nothing  is  more  graceful 
than  habitual  cheerfulnefs,  which  is  always 
founded  upon  a  peculiar  relifh  for  all  the  little 
pleafures  which  common  occurrences  afford, 
We  readily  fympathize  with  it :  it  infpires  us 
with  the  fame  joy,  and  makes  every  trifle  turn 
up  to  us  in  the  fame  agreeable  afpecl;  in  which 
it  prefents  itself  to  the  perfon  endowed  with 
this  happy  difpofition.  Hence  it  is  that  youth, 
the  feafon  of  gaiety,  fo  eafily  engages  our  affec 
tions.  That  propenfity  to  joy  which  feems  even 
to  animate  the  bloom,  and  to  fparkle  from  the 
eyes  of  youth  and  beauty,  though  in  a  perfon 
of  the  fame  fex,  exalts,  even  the  aged,  to  a  more 
joyous  mood  than  ordinary.  They  forget,  for  a 
time,  their  infirmities,  and  abandon  themfelves 
to  thofe  agreeable  ideas  and  emotions  to  which 
they  have  long  been  flrangers,  but  which,  when 
the  prefence  of  fo  much  happinefs  recalls  them 
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P  A  R  T  to  their  breaft,  take  their  place  there,  like  old 
acquaintance,  from  whom  they  are  forry  to  have 
ever  been  parted,  and  whom  they  embrace  more 
heartily  upon  account  of  this  long  feparation. 

It  is  quite  otherwife  with  grief.     Small  vexa 
tions  excite  no   fympathy,  but  deep  affliction 
calls  forth  the  greatefl.     The  man  who  is  made 
tmeafy  by    every  little   difagreeable  incident, 
who  is  hurt  if  either  the  cook  or  the  butler  have 
failed  in  the  leaft  article  of  their  duty,  who  feels 
every  defect  in  the  higheft  ceremonial  of  polite- 
nefs,  whether  it  be  {hewn  to  himfelf  or  to  any 
other  perfon,  who  takes  it  amifs  that  his  intimate 
friend  did  not  bid  him  good-morrow  when  they 
met  in  the  forenoon,  and  that  his  brother  hummed 
a  tune  all  the  time  he  himfelf  was  telling  a 
flory ;  who  is  put  out  of  humour  by  the  bad- 
nefs  of  the  weather  when  in  the  country,  by 
the  badnefs  of  the  roads  when  upon  a  journey, 
and  by  the  want  of  company,  and  dulnefs  of  all 
public  diverfions  when  in  town ;  fuch  a  perfon, 
I  fay,  though  he  fliould  have  fome  reafon,  will 
feldom  meet  with  much  iympathy.     Joy  is  a 
pleafant  emotion,  and  we  gladly  abandon  our- 
felves  to  it  upon  the   flighteft   occafion.     We 
readily,  therefore,  fympathize  with  it  in  others, 
whenever  we  are  not  prejudiced  by  envy.     But 
grief  is  painful,  and  the  mind,  even  when  it  is 
our  own  misfortune,  naturally  refills  and  recoils 
from   it.     We  would  endeavour  either  not  to 
conceive  it  at  all,  or  to  make  it  off  as  foon  as 
we  have  conceived  it.     Our  averfion  to  grief 
will  not,  indeed,  always  hinder  us  from  con 
ceiving 
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ceiving  it  in  our  own  cafe  upon  very  trifling  SECT. 
occaiions,  but  it  conflantly  prevents  us  from 
fympathizing  with  it  in  others  when  excited  by 
the  like  frivolous  caufes :  for  our  fympathetic 
paflions  are  always  lefs  irrefiftible  than  our 
original  ones.  There  is,  befides,  a  malice  in 
mankind,  which  not  only  prevents  all  fympathy 
with  little  uneafineffes,  but  renders  them  in  fome 
meafure  diverting.  Hence  the  delight  which 
we  all  take  in  raillery,  and  in  the  fmall  vexation 
which  we  obferve  in  our  companion,  when  he 
is  pufhed,  and  urged,  and  teafed  upon  all  lides. 
Men  of  the  mofl  ordinary  good-breeding  dif- 
femble  the  pain  which  any  little  incident  may 
give  them ;  and  thofe  who  are  more  thoroughly 
formed  to  fociety,  turn,  of  their  own  accord, 
all  fuch  incidents  into  raillery,  as  they  know 
their  companions  will  do  for  them.  The  habit 
which  a  man,  who  lives  in  the  world,  has  ac 
quired  of  confidering  how  every  thing  that 
concerns  himfelf  will  appear  to  others,  makes 
thofe  frivolous  calamities  turn  up  in  the  fame 
ridiculous  light  to  him,  in  which  he  knows  they 
will  certainly  be  confidered  by  them. 

Our  fympathy,  on  the  contrary,  with  deep 
diftrefs,  is  very  flrong  and  very  fincere.  It  is 
unneceflary  to  give  an  inftance.  We  weep  even 
at  the  feigned  reprefentation  of  a  tragedy.  If 
you  labour,  therefore,  under  any  fignal  calamity, 
if  by  fome  extraordinary  misfortune  you  are 
fallen  into  poverty,  into  difeafes,  into  diigrace 
and  difappointment ;  even  though  your  own 
fault  may  have  been,  in  part,  the  occafion,  yet 
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PART  you  may  generally  depend  upon  the  fincereft 
fympathyof  all  your  friends,  and,  as  far  as 
intereil  and  honour  will  permit,  upon  their 
kindefl  affiftance  too.  But  if  your  misfortune 
is  not  of  this  dreadful  kind,  if  you  have  only 
been  a  little  baulked  in  your  ambition,  if  you 
have  only  been  jilted  by  your  miflrefs,  or  are 
only  hen-pecked  by  your  wife,  lay  your  account 
with  the  raillery  of  all  your  acquaintance. 


SEC- 
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SECTION  III. 

OF   THE  EFFECTS  OF  PROSPERITY  AND    ADVERSITY 
UPON    THE    JUDGMENT   OF    MANKIND  WITH    RE 


GARD  TO  THE  PROPRIETY  OF  ACTION  ;  AND  WHY 
IT  IS  MORE  EASY  TO  OBTAIN  THEIR  *APPROBA- 
TION  IN  THE  ONE  STATE  THAN  IN  THE  OTHER. 


CHAP.  L 

That  though  our  fympathy  with  forrow  Is  gene 
rally  a  more  lively  fenfation  than  our  fympathy 
with  joy,  it  commonly  falls  much  morejhort  of 
the  violence   of  what  is  naturally  felt  by  the 
perfon  principally  concerned. 

OUR  fympathy  with  forrow,  though  not  more  SECT. 
real,  has  been  more  taken  notice  of  than 
our  fympathy  with  joy.  The  word  fympathy, 
in  its  moil  proper  and  primitive  iignification, 
denotes  our  fellow-feeling  with  the  fufferings, 
not  that  with  the  enjoyments,  of  others.  A  late 
ingenious  and  fubtile  philofopher  thought  it 
neceflary  to  prove,  by  arguments,  that  we  had  a 
real  fympathy  with  joy,  and  that  congratulation 
was  a  principle  of  human  nature.  Nobody,  I 
believe,  ever  thought  it  neceffary  to  prove  that 
companion  was  fuch. 

Firft  of  all,  our  fympathy  with  forrow  is,  in 
fome  fenfe,  more  univerfal  than  that  with  joy. 
Though  forrow  is  exceffive,  we  may  flill  have 
fome  fellow-feeling  with  it.  What  we  feel  does 
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_A  R  T  not,  indeed,  in  this  cafe,  amount  to  that  com* 
plete  fympathy,  to  that  perfect  harmony  and 
correfpondence  of  fentiments  which  conflitutes 
approbation.  We  do  riot  weep,  and  exclaim, 
and  lament,  with  the  fufferer.  We  are  fenfible, 
on  the  contrary,  of  his  weaknefs  and  of  the  ex 
travagance  of  his  paffion,  and  yet  often  feel 
a  very  feniible  concern  upon  his  account.  But 
if  we  do  not  entirely  enter  into,  and  go  along 
with,  the  joy  of  another,  we  have  no  fort  of 
regard  or  fellow-feeling  for  it.  The  man  who 
Ikips  and  dances  about  with  that  intemperate 
and  fenfelefs  joy  wrhich  we  cannot  accompany 
him  in,  is  the  object  of  our  contempt  and  indig 
nation. 

Pain  befides,  whether  of  mind  or  body,  is  a 
more  pungent  fenfation  than  pleafure,  and  our 
lympathy  with  pain,  though  it  falls  greatly 
Ihort  of  what  is  naturally  felt  by  the  fufferer,  is 
generally  a  more  lively  and  diilinct  perception 
than  our  fympathy  with  pleafure,  though  this 
laft  often  approaches  more  nearly,  as  I  mall 
{hew  immediately,  to  the  natural  vivacity  of  the 
original  paffion. 

Over  and  above  all  this,  we  often  ftruggle  to 
keep  down  our  fympathy  with  the  forrow  of 
others.  Whenever  we  are  not  under  the  obfer- 
vation  of  the  fufferer,  we  endeavour,  for  our 
own  fake,  to  fupprefs  it  as  much  as  we  can,  and 
we  are  not  always  fuccefsful.  The^  oppofition 
which  we  make  to  it,  and  the  reluctance  with 
which  we  yield  to  it,  neceffarily  oblige  us  to 
take  more  particular  notice  of  it.  But  we  never 

have 
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have  occafion  to  make  this  oppofition  to  our  SECT. 
fympathy  with  joy.  If  there  is  any  envy  in  the  IIL 
cafe,  we  never  feel  the  leafl  propenlity  towards 
it ;  and  if  there  is  none,  we  give  way  to  it  with 
out  any  reluctance.  On  the  contrary,  as  we  are 
always  afhamed  of  our  own  envy,  we  often  pre 
tend,  and  fometimes  really  wim  to  fympathize 
with  the  joy  of  others,  when  by  that  difagreeable 
fentiment  we  are  difqualified  from  doing  fo. 
We  are  glad,  we  fay,  on  account  of  our  neigh 
bour's  good  fortune,  when  in  our  hearts,  per 
haps,  we  are  really  forry.  We  often  feel  a  fym- 
pathy  with  forrow  when  we  would  wim  to  be  rid 
of  it;  and  we  often  mifs  that  with  joy  when  we 
would  be  glad  to  have  it.  The  obvious  obferva- 
tion,  therefore,  which  it  naturally  falls  in  our 
way  to  make,  is,  that  our  propeniity  to  fympa 
thize  with  forrow  mufl  be  very  flrong,  and  our 
inclination  to  fympathize  with  joy  very  weak. 

Notwithilanding  this  prejudice,  however,  I 
will  venture  to  affirm,  that,  when  there  is  no 
envy  in  the  cafe,  our  propeniity  to  fympathize 
with  joy  is  much  ftronger  than  our  propenfity  to 
fympathize  with  forrow  ;  and  that  our  fellow- 
feeling  for  the  agreeable  emotion  approaches 
much  more  nearly  to  the  vivacity  of  \vhat  is 
naturally  felt  by  the  perfons  principally  con 
cerned,  than  that  which  we  conceive  for  the 
painful  one. 

We  have  fome  indulgence  for  that  exceflive 
grief  which  we  cannot  entirely  go  along  with. 
We  know  what  a  prodigious  effort  is  requiiite 
before  the  fufferer  can  bring  down  his  emotions 
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P  A  R  T  to  complete  harmony  and  concord  with  thofe  of 
L  the  fpeftator.  Though  he  fails,  therefore,  we 
eafily  pardon  him.  But  we  have  no  fuch  indul 
gence  for  the  intemperance  of  joy  ;  becaufe  we 
are  not  confcious  that  any  fuch  vail  effort  is  re- 
quifite  to  bring  it  down  to  what  we  can  entirely 
enter  into.  The  man  who,  under  the  greatefl 
calamities,  can  command  his  forrow,  feems  wor 
thy  of  the  higher!  admiration  ;  but  he  who,  in 
the  fulnefs  of  profperity,  can  in  the  fame  manner 
mailer  his  joy,  feems  hardly  to  deferve  any 
praife.  We  are  feniible  that  there  is  a  much 
wider  interval  in  the  one  cafe  than  in  the  other, 
between  what  is  naturally  felt  by  the  perfon 
principally  concerned,  and  what  the  fpe6lator 
can  entirely  go  along  with. 

What  can  be  added  to  the  happinefs  of  the 
man  who  is  in  health,  who  is  out  of  debt,  and 
has  a  clear  confcience  ?  To  one  in  this  iituation, 
all  accellions  of  fortune  may  properly  be  faid  to 
be  fuperfluous  ;  and  if  he  is  much  elevated  upon 
account  of  them,  it  muil  be  the  effec"l  of  the 
moil  frivolous  levity.  This  iituation,  however, 
may  very  well  be  called  the  natural  and  ordinary 
ilate  of  mankind.  Nothwithilanding  the  pre- 
ient  mifery  and  depravity  of  the  world,  fo  juilly 
lamented,  this  really  is  the  ilate  of  the  greater 
part  of  men.  The  greater  part  of  men,  there 
fore,  cannot  find  any  great  difficulty  in  elevating 
themfelves  to  all  the  joy  which  any  acceffion  to 
this  iituation  can  well  excite  in  their  companion. 
But  though  little  can  be  added  to  this  ilate, 
much  may  be  taken  from  it.  Though  between 

this 
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this  condition  and  the  higheft  pitch  of  human  SECT, 
profperity,  the  interval  is  but  a  trifle ;  between 
it  and  the  loweft  depth  of  mifery  the  diflance  is 
immenfe  and  prodigious.  Adverfity,  on  this  ac 
count,  neceflarily  depreiTes  the  mind  of  the 
fufferer  much  more  below  its  natural  ftate,  than 
profperity  can  elevate  him  above  it.  The  fpec- 
tator,  therefore,  muft  find  it  much  more  difficult 
to  fympathize  entirely,  and  keep  perfect  time, 
with  his  forrow,  than  thoroughly  to  enter  into 
his  joy,  and  mull  depart  much  further  from  his 
own  natural  and  ordinary  temper  of  mind  in  the 
one  cafe  than  in  the  other.  It  is  on  this  ac 
count,  that  though  our  fympathy  with  forrow  is 
often  a  more  pungent  fenfation  than  our  fym 
pathy  with  joy,  it  always  falls  much  more  fliort 
of  the  violence  of  what  is  naturally  felt  by  the 
perfon  principally  concerned. 

It  is  agreeable  to  fympathize  with  joy ;  and 
wherever  envy  does  not  oppofe  it,  our  heart 
abandons  itfelf  with  fatisfa£tion  to  the  higheil 
tranfports  of  that  delightful  fentiment.  But  it 
is  painful  to  go  along  with  grief,  and  we  always 
enter  into  it  with  reluctance  *.  When  we  attend 

*  It  has  been  objected  to  me  that  as  I  found  the  fentiment  of  ap 
probation,  which  is  always  agreeable,  upon  fympathy,  it  is  incon- 
fiftent  with  my  fyftem  to  admit  any  difagreeable  fympathy.  I  anfwer, 
that  in  the  fentiment  of  approbation  there  are  two  things  to  be  taken 
notice  of;  firft,  the  fympathetic  paflion  of  the  fpe<5lator ;  and 
fecondly,  the  emotion  which  arifes  from  his  obferving  the  perfecT: 
coincidence  between  this  fympathetic  paflion  in  himfelf,  and  the 
original  paflion  in  the  perfon  principally  concerned.  This  laft  emo 
tion,  in  which  the  fentiment  of  approbation  properly  confifts,  is  alway* 
agreeable  and  delightful.  The  other  may  either  be  agreeable  or  dif 
agreeable,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  original  paflion,  whofe 
features  it  muft  always,  in  fome  meafure,  retain. 

2  tO 
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P  A  R  T  to  the  reprefentation  of  a  tragedy,  we  ftruggle 
againil  that  iympathetic  forrow  which  the  en 
tertainment  infpires  as  long  as  we  can,  and  we 
give  way  to  it  at  laft  only  when  we  can  no 
longer  avoid  it :  we  even  then  endeavour  to 
cover  our  concern  from  the  company.  If  we 
fhed  any  tears,  we  carefully  conceal  them,  and 
are  afraid,  left  the  fpe6tators,  not  entering  into 
this  exceffive  tendernefs,  Ihould  regard  it  as 
effeminacy  and  weaknefs.  The  wretch  whofo 
misfortunes  call  upon  our  compaflion  feels  with 
what  reluctance  we  are  likely  to  enter  into  his 
forrow,  and  therefore  propofes  his  grief  to  us 
with  fear  and  hefitation  :  he  even  fmothers  the 
half  of  it,  and  is  amamed,  upon  account  of  this 
hard-heartednefs  of  mankind,  to  give  vent  to  the 
fulnefs  of  his  affliction.  It  is  otherwife  with  the 
man  who  riots  in  joy  and  fuccefs.  Wherever 
envy  does  not  intereft  us  againft  him,  he  expects 
our  completeft  fympathy.  He  does  not  fear, 
therefore,  to  announce  himfelf  with  fhouts  of 
exultation,  in  full  confidence  that  we  are  heartily 
difpofed  to  go  along  with  him. 

Why  ihould  we  be  more  afliamed  to  weep  than 
to  laugh  before  company  ?  We  may  often  have  as 
real  occafion  to  do  the  one  as  to  do  the  other  : 
but  we  always  feel  that  the  fpectators  are  more 
likely  to  go  along  with  us  in  the  agreeable,  than 
in  the  painful  emotion.  It  is  always  miferable  to 
complain,  even  when  we  are  oppreffed  by  the 
moil  dreadful  calamities.  But  the  triumph  of 
victory  is  not  always  ungraceful.  Prudence,  in- 
,  would  often  advife  us  to  bear  our  prolpe- 

rity 
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rity  with  more  moderation ;  becaufe  prudence  SECT. 
would  teach  us  to  avoid  that  envy  which  this 
very  triumph  is,  more  than  any  thing,  apt  to 
excite. 

How  hearty  are  the    acclamations  of  the 
mob,  who  never  bear   any  envy  to  their  fu- 
periors,  at  a  triumph  or  a  public  entry  ?    And 
how  fedate  and  moderate  is   commonly  their 
grief  at  an  execution  ?  Our  forrow  at  a  funeral 
generally  amounts  to  no  more  than  an  effected 
gravity ;  but  our  mirth  at  a  chriftening  or  a  mar- 
riage,  is  always  from  the  heart,  and  without  any 
affectation.     Upon  thefe,   and  all  fuch  joyous 
occalions,  our  fatisfa6tion,  though  not  fo  durable, 
is  often  as  lively  as  that  of  the  perfons  princi* 
pally  concerned,     Whenever  we  cordially  con 
gratulate  our  friends,  which,  however,  to  the  di£ 
grace  of  human  nature,  we  do  but  feldom,  their 
joy  literally  becomes  our  joy :  wre  are,  for  the 
moment,  as  happy  as  they  are  :  our  heart  fwells 
and  overflows  with  real  pleafure  :  joy  and  com 
placency  fparkle  from  our  eyes,   and   animate 
every  feature  of  our  countenance,   and  every 
gefture  of  our  body. 

But  on  the  contrary,  when  we  condole  with 
our  friends  in  their  afflictions,  how  little  do  we 
feel,  in  comparifon  of  what  they  feel  ?  We  fit 
down  by  them,  we  look  at  them,  and  while  they* 
relate  to  us  the  circumflances  of  their  misfortune, 
we  liften  to  them  with  gravity  and  attention. 
But  while  their  narration  is  every  moment  inter 
rupted  by  thofe  natural  burfts  of  pafTion  which 
often  feem  almoft  to  choak  them  in  the  midft  of 

it* 
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P  A  R  T  it ;  how  far  are  the  languid  emotions  of  our 
hearts  from  keeping  time  to  the  tranfports  of 
theirs  ?  We  may  be  fenfible,  at  the  fame  time, 
that  their  paffion  is  natural,  and  no  greater  than 
what  we  ourfelves  might  feel  upon  the  like  oc- 
cafion.  We  may  even  inwardly  reproach  our 
felves  with  our  own  want  of  fenfibility,  and  per 
haps,  on  that  account,  work  ourfelves  up  into  an 
artificial  fympathy,  which,  however,  when  it  is 
raifed,  is  always  the  flightefl  and  moil  traniitory 
imaginable  ;  and  generally,  as  foon  as  we  have 
left  the  room,  vanimes,  and  is  gone  for  ever. 
Nature,  it  feems,  when  ihe  loaded  us  with  our 
own  forrows,  thought  they  were  enough,  and 
therefore  did  not  command  us  to  take  any  fur 
ther  ihare  in  thofe  of  others,  than  what  was 
neceffary  to  prompt  us  to  relieve  them. 

It  is  on  account  of  this  dull  fenlibility  to  the 
afflielions  of  others,  that  magnanimity  amidfl 
great  diflrefs  appears  always  fo  divinely  graceful. 
His  behaviour  is  genteel  and  agreeable  who  can 
maintain  his  cheerfulnefs  amidfl  a  number  of 
frivolous  difaflers.  But  he  appears  to  be  more 
than  mortal  who  can  fupport  in  the  fame  man 
ner  the  moil  dreadful  calamities.  We  feel  what 
an  immenfe  effort  is  requifite  to  filence  thofe 
violent  emotions  which  naturally  agitate  and  dif- 
tracl  thofe  in  his  fituation.  We  are  amazed  to 
find  that  he  can  command  himfelf  fo  entirely. 
His  firmnefs,  at  the  fame  time,  perfe6lly  coin 
cides  with  our  infenfibility.  He  makes  no  de 
mand  upon  us  for  that  more  exquifite  degree  of 
feniibility  which  we  find,  and  which  we  are  mor 
tified 
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tified  to  find,  that  we  do  not  poffefs.  There  is  SECT. 
the  mofl  perfect  correfpondence  between  his 
fentiments  and  ours,  and  on  that  account  the 
moll  perfect  propriety  in  his  behaviour.  It  is  a 
propriety  too,  which,  from  our  experience  of  the 
ufual  weaknefs  of  human  nature,  we  could  not 
reafonably  have  expected  he  fhould  be  able  to 
maintain.  We  wonder  with  furprife  and  afloniih- 
ment  at  that  ftrength  of  mind  which  is  capable 
of  fo  noble  and  generous  an  effort.  The  lenti- 
ment  of  complete  iympathy  and  approbation, 
mixed  and  animated  with  wonder  and  furprife, 
conilitutes  what  is  properly  called  admiration, 
as  has  already  been  more  than  once  taken  notice 
of.  Cato,  furrounded  on  all  fides  by  his  enemies, 
unable  to  refifl  them,  difdaining  tofubmittothem, 
and  reduced,  by  the  proud  maxims  of  that  age, 
to  the  neceffity  of  deftroying  himfelf ;  yet  never 
ihrinking  from  his  misfortunes,  never  fupplicat- 
ing  with  the  lamentable  voice  of  wretchednefs, 
thofe  miferable  fympathetic  tears  which  we  are 
always  fo  unwilling  to  give  ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
arming  himfelf  with  manly  fortitude,  and  the 
moment  before  he  executes  his  fatal  refolution, 
giving,  with  his  ufual  tranquillity,  all  neceflkry 
orders  for  the  fafety  of  his  friends  ;  appears  to 
Seneca,  that  great  preacher  of  infenfibility,  a 
fpeclacle  which  even  the  gods  themfelves  might 
behold  with  pleafure  and  admiration. 

Whenever  we  meet,  in  common  life,  with  any 
examples  of  fuch  heroic  magnanimity,  we  are 
always  extremely  affected.  We  are  more  apt  to 
weep  and  flied  tears  for  fuch  as,  in  this  manner, 

feem 
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PART  feem  to  feel  nothing  for  themfelves,  than  for 
thofe  who  give  way  to  all  the  weaknefs  of  forrow : 
and  in  this  particular  cafe,  the  fympathetic  grief 
of  the  Ipe6lator  appears  to  go  beyond  the  original 
paffion  in  the  perfon  principally  concerned.  The 
friends  of  Socrates  all  wept  when  he  drank  the 
lafl  potion,  while  he  himfelf  expreffed  the  gayefl 
and  moll  cheerful  tranquillity.  Upon  all  fuch 
occafions  the  fpe6lator  makes  no  effort,  and  has 
no  occaiion  to  make  any,  in  order  to  conquer  his 
fympathetic  forrow.  He  is  under  no  fear  that  it 
will  tranfport  him  to  any  thing  that  is  extravagant 
and  improper  ;  he  is  rather  pleafed  with  the  fen- 
fibility  of  his  own  heart,  and  gives  way  to  it  with 
complacence  and  felf-approbation.  He  gladly 
indulges,  therefore,  the  moil  melancholy  views 
which  can  naturally  occur  to  him,  concerning 
the  calamity  of  his  friend,  for  whom,  perhaps, 
he  never  felt  fo  exquiiitely  before,  the  tender 
and  tearful  paffion  of  love.  But  it  is  quite  other- 
wife  with  the  perfon  principally  concerned.  He 
is  obliged,  as  much  as  poffible,  to  turn  away  his 
eyes  from  whatever  is  either  naturally  terrible  or 
difagreeable  in  his  iituation.  Too  ferious  an  at 
tention  to  thofe  circumilances,  he  fears,  might 
make  fo  violent  an  impreffion  upon  him,  that  he 
could  no  longer  keep  within  the  bounds  of  mo 
deration,  or  render  himfelf  the  objecl  of  the  com 
plete  fympathy  and  approbation  of  the  fpe6la- 
tors.  He  fixes  his  thoughts,  therefore,  upon 
thofe  only  which  are  agreeable,  the  applaufe  and 
admiration  which  he  is  about  to  deferve  by  the 
heroic  magnanimity  of  his  behaviour.  To  feel 
3  that 
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that  he  is  capable  of  fo  noble  and  generous  an  s  E  c  T. 

effort,  to  feel  that  in  this  dreadful  fltuation  he  ^  [^ f 

can  ftill  a6l  as  he  would  defire  to  a6t,  animates 
and  tranfports  him  with  joy,  and  enables  him  to 
fupport  that  triumphant  gaiety  which  feems  to 
exult  in  the  vi6lory  he  thus  gains  over  his  mis 
fortunes. 

On  the  contrary,  he  always  appears,  in  fome 
meafure,  mean  and  defpicable,  who  is  funk  in 
forrow  and  deje6lion  upon  account  of  any  cala 
mity  of  his  own.    We  cannot  bring  ourfelves  to 
feel  for  him  what  he  feels  for  himfelf,  and  what, 
perhaps,  we  fhould  feel  for  ourfelves  if  in  his 
fituation :  we,  therefore,  defpife  him;  unjuflly  per 
haps,  if  any  fentiment  could  be  regarded  as  un- 
juft,  to  which  we  are  by  nature  irrefiflibly  deter 
mined.     The  weaknefs  of  forrow  never  appears 
in  any  refpe6l  agreeable,  except  when  it  arifes 
from  what  we  feel  for  others  more  than  from 
what  wre  feel  for  ourfelves.     A  fon,  upon  the 
death  of  an  indulgent  and  refpe6lable  father, 
may  give  way  to  it  without  much  blame.     His 
forrow  is  chiefly  founded  upon  a  fort  of  fympa- 
thy  with  his  departed  parent;  and  we  readily 
enter  into   this   humane  emotion.     But  if  he 
fhould  indulge  the  fame  weaknefs  upon  account 
of  any  misfortune  which  affected  himfelf  only,  he 
would  no  longer  meet  with  any  fucli  indulgence. 
If  he  fhould  be  reduced  to  beggary  and  ruin,  if 
he  fhould  be  expofed  to  the  moil  dreadful  dan 
gers,  if  he  fhould  even  be  led  out  to  a  public  ex 
ecution,  and  there  flied  one  fmgle  tear  upon  the 
fcaftbld,  he  would  difgrace  himfelf  for  ever  in 

the 
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PART  the  opinion  of  all  the  gallant  and  generous  part 
**_  of  mankind.  Their  compaffion  for  him,  however, 
would  be  very  ftrong,  and  very  fincere ;  but  as 
it  would  Hill  fall  ihort  of  this  excefftve  weaknefs, 
they  would  have  no  pardon  for  the  man  who 
could  thus  expofe  himfelf  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  His  behaviour  would  affe6l  them  with 
Ihame  rather  than  with  forrow;  and  the  diihonour 
which  he  had  thus  brought  upon  himfelf  wrould 
appear  to  them  the  moil  lamentable  circum- 
ftance  in  his  misfortune.  How  did  it  difgrace 
the  memory  of  the  intrepid  Duke  of  Biron,  who 
had  fo  often  braved  death  in  the  field,  that  he 
wept  upon  the  fcaffold,  when  he  beheld  the  ftate 
to  which  he  was  fallen,  and  remembered  the  fa 
vour  and  the  glory  from  which  his  own  rafhnefs 
had  fo  unfortunately  thrown  him  ? 


CHAP.    II. 

Of  the  origin  of  Ambition,  and  of  the  dijlinftion  of 
Ranks. 

TT  is  becaufe  mankind  are  difpofed  to  lympa- 
•*•  thize  more  entirely  with  our  joy  than  with 
our  forrow,  that  we  make  parade  of  our  riches, 
and  conceal  our  poverty.  Nothing  is  fo  mortify 
ing  as  to  be  obliged  to  expofe  our  diflrefs  to  the 
view  of  the  public,  and  to  feel,  that  though  our 
fituation  is  open  to  the  eyes  of  all  mankind,  no 
mortal  conceives  for  us  the  half  of  what  we 

fuffer 
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fuffer.  Nay  it  is  chiefly  from  this  regard  to  the  SECT. 
fentiments  of  mankind,  that  we  purfue  riches  ^ 
and  avoid  poverty.  For  to  what  purpofe  is  all 
the  toil  and  buflle  of  this  world  ?  what  is  the  end 
ef  avarice  and  ambition,  of  the  purfuit  of  wealth, 
of  power,  and  preheminence  ?  Is  it  to  fupply  the 
neceffities  of  nature?  The  wages  of  the  meaneft 
labourer  can  fupply  them.  We  fee  that  they 
afford  him  food  and  clothing,  the  comfort  of  a 
houfe,  and  of  a  family.  If  we  examine  his  ceco- 
nomy  with  rigour,  we  mould  find  that  he  fpends 
a  great  part  of  them  upon  conveniences,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  fuperfluities,  and  that, 
upon  extraordinary  occafions,  he  can  give  fome- 
thing  even  to  vanity  and  d!flinc~lion.  What  then 
is  the  caufe  of  our  averfion  to  his  fituation,  and 
why  ihould  thofe  who  have  been  educated  in  the 
higher  ranks  of  life,  regard  it  as  worfe  than 
death,  to  be  reduced  to  live,  even  without  la 
bour,  upon  the  fame  fimple  fare  with  him,  to 
dwell  under  the  fame  lowly  roof,  and  to  be 
clothed  in  tKe  fame  humble  attire  ?  Do  they 
imagine  that  their  ftomach  is  better,  or  their 
deep  founder  in  a  palace  than  in  a  cottage  ?  The 
contrary  has  been  fo  often  obferved,  and,  indeed, 
is  fo  very  obvious,  though  it  had  never  been  ob 
ferved,  that  there  is  nobody  ignorant  of  it. 
From  whence,  then,  arifes  that  emulation  which 
runs  through  all  the  different  ranks  of  men,  and 
what  are  the  advantages  which  we  propofe  by 
that  great  purpofe  of  human  life  which  we  call 
bettering  our  condition  ?  To  be  obferved,  to  be 
attended  to,  to  be  taken  notice  of  with  fympathy, 
VOL.  i.  o  com- 
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PART  complacency,  and  approbation,  are  all  the  ad 
vantages  which  we  can  propofe  to  derive  from 
it.  It  is  the  vanity,  not  the  eafe,  or  the  plea- 
fure,  which  interelis  us.  But  vanity  is  always 
founded  upon  the  belief  of  our  being  the  object 
of  attention  and  approbation.  The  rich  man 
glories  in  his  riches,  becaufe  he  feels  that  they 
naturally  draw  upon  him  the  attention  of  the 
world,  and  that  mankind  are  difpofed  to  go 
along  with  him  in  all  thofe  agreeable  emotions 
with  which  the  advantages  of  his  fituation  fo 
readily  infpire  him.  At  the  thought  of  this,  his 
heart  feems  to  fwell  and  dilate  itfelf  within  him, 
and  he  is  fonder  of  his  wealth,  upon  this  account, 
than  for  all  the  other  advantages  it  procures  him. 
The  poor  man,  on  the  contrary,  is  afhamed  of 
his  poverty.  He  feels  that  it  either  places  him  out 
of  the  fight  of  mankind,  or,  that  if  they  take  any 
notice  of  him,  they  have,  however,  fcarce  any 
fellow-feeling  with  the  mifery  and  diflrefs  which 
he  fufFers.  He  is  mortified  upon  both  accounts ; 
for  though  to  be  overlooked,  and  to  be  difap- 
proved  of,  are  things  entirely  different,  yet  as 
obfcurity  covers  us  from  the  daylight  of  honour 
and  approbation,  to  feel  that  we  are  taken  no 
notice  of,  neceflarily  damps  the  moft  agreeable 
hope,  and  difappoints  the  mofl  ardent  defire,  of 
human  nature.  The  poor  man  goes  out  and 
comes  in  unheeded,  and  when  in  the  midfl  of  a 
crowd  is  in  the  fame  obfcurity  as  if  fliut  up  in  his 
own  hovel.  Thofe  humble  cares  and  painful  at 
tentions  which  occupy  thofe  in  his  fituation, 
afford  no  amitfement  to  the  diffipated  and  the 
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gay.  They  turn  away  their  eyes  from  him,  or  s  E  c  T. 
if  the  extremity  of  his  diilrefs  forces  them  to 
look  at  him,  it  is  only  to  fpurn  fo  difagreeable  an 
object  from  among  them.  The  fortunate  and 
the  proud  wonder  at  the  infolence  of  human 
wretchednefs,  that  it  mould  dare  to  prefent  itfelf 
before  them,  and  with  the  loathfome  afpect  of  its 
mifery  prefume  to  diilurb  the  ferenity  of  their 
happinefs.  The  man  of  rank  and  diftinction,  on 
the  contrary,  is  obferved  by  all  the  world. 
Every  body  is  eager  to  look  at  him,  and  to  con 
ceive,  at  leafl  by  fympathy,  that  joy  and  exulta 
tion  with  which  his  circumilances  naturally 
inipire  him.  His  actions  are  the  objects  of  the 
public  care.  Scarce  a  word,  fcarce  a  geilure, 
can  fall  from  him  that  is  altogether  'neglected. 
In  a  great  affembly  he  is  the  perfon  upon  whom 
all  direct  their  eyes ;  it  is  upon  him  that  their 
paffions  feem  all  to  wait  with  expectation,  in 
order  to  receive  that  movement  and  direction 
which  he  ihall  imprefs  upon  them  ;  and  if  his 
behaviour  is  not  altogether  abfurd,  he  has,  every 
moment,  an  opportunity  of  interefling  mankind, 
and  of  rendering  himfelf  the  object  of  the  obfer- 
vation  and  fellow  feeling  of  every  body  about 
him.  It  is  this,  which,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
ftraint  it  impofes,  notwithftanding  the  lofs  of 
liberty  with  wrhich  it  is  attended,  renders  great- 
nefs  the  object  of  envy,  and  compenfates,  in  the 
opinion  of  mankind,  all  that  toil,  all  that  anxiety, 
all  thofe  mortifications  which  mull  be  undergone 
in  the  puriuit  of  it ;  and  what  is  of  yet  more 
confequence,  all  that  leifure,  all  that  eafe,  all  that 

G  2  carelels 
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PART  carelefs  fecurity,  which  are  forfeited  for  ever  by 
the  acquiiition. 

When  we  coniider  the  condition  of  the  great, 
in  thofe  deluiive  colours  in  which  the  imagina 
tion  is  apt  to  paint  it,  it  feems  to  be  almoft  the 
abflracl;  idea  of  a  perfect  and  happy  ilate.  It  is 
the  very  Hate  which,  in  all  our  waking  dreams 
and  idle  reveries,  we  had  iketched  out  to  our- 
felves  as  the  final  object  of  all  our  defires.  We 
feel,  therefore,  a  peculiar  fympathy  with  the  fa- 
tisfa&ion  of  thofe  who  are  in  it.  We  favour  all 
their  inclinations,  and  forward  all  their  wimes, 
What  pity,  we  think,  that  any  thing  ihould  ipoil 
and  corrupt  fo  agreeable  a  iituation  !  We  could 
even  wifh  them  immortal ;  and  it  feems  hard  to 
us,  that  death  ihould  at  lafl  put  an  end  to  fuch 
perfect  enjoyment.  It  is  cruel,  we  think,  in 
Nature  to  compel  them  from  their  exalted  fla- 
tions  to  that  humble,  but  hofpitable  home,  which 
fhe  has  provided  for  all  her  children.  Great 
King,  live  for  ever !  is  the  compliment,  which, 
after  the  manner  of  eaftern  adulation,  we  mould 
readily  make  them,  if  experience  did  not  teach 
us  its  abfurdity.  Every  calamity  that  befal& 
them,  every  injury  that  is  done  them,  excites  in 
the  breaft  of  the  fpeclator  ten  times  more  com 
panion  and  refentment  than  he  would  have  felt, 
had  the  fame  things  happened  to  other  men.  It 
is  the  misfortunes  of  Kings  only  which  afford  tha 
proper  fubjects  for  tragedy.  They  referable  in 
this  refpecl,  the  misfortunes  of  lovers.  Thofe 
two  lituations  are  the  chief  which  interefl  us 
upon  the  theatre  ;  becaufe,  in  fpite  of  all  that 

reafoa 
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reafon  and  experience  can  tell  us  to  the  contra-  SECT, 
ry,  the  prejudices  of  the  imagination  attach  to 
thefe  two  flates  a  happinefs  fuperior  to  any 
other.  To  diflurb,  or  to  put  an  end  to  fuch  per- 
fe6l  enjoyment,  feems  to  be  the  inoft  atrocious 
of  all  injuries.  The  traitor  who  confpires  againft 
the  life  of  his  monarch,  is  thought  a  greater 
monfler  than  any  other  murderer.  All  the  in 
nocent  blood  that  was  fhed  in  the  civil  wars, 
provoked  lefs  indignation  than  the  death  of 
Charles  I.  A  ftranger  to  human  nature,  who 
faw  the  indifference  of  men  about  the  mifery  of 
their  inferiors,  and  the  regret  and  indignation 
which  they  feel  for  the  misfortunes  and  fufferings 
of  thofe  above  them,  would  be  apt  to  imagine, 
that  pain  muil  be  more  agonizing,  and  the  con- 
vulfions  of  death  more  terrible  to  perfons  of 
higher  rank,  than  to  thofe  of  meaner  nations. 

Upon  this  difpofition  of  mankind,  to  go  along 
with  all  the  paffions  of  the  rich  and  the  powerful, 
is  founded  the  diflin6lion  of  ranks,  and  the  order 
of  fociety.  Our  obfequioufnefs  to  our  fuperiors 
more  frequently  arifes  from  our  admiration  for 
the  advantages  of  their  fituation,  than  from  any 
private  expectations  of  benefit  from  their  good 
will.  Their  benefits  can  extend  but  to  a  few ; 
but  their  fortunes  intereft  almoft  every  body. 
We  are  eager  to  affift  them  in  completing  a 
fyftem  of  happinefs  that  approaches  fo  near  to 
perfection  ;  and  we  deiire  to  ferve  them  for  their 
own  fake,  without  any  other  recompenfe  but 
the  vanity  or  the  honour  of  obliging  them. 
Neither  is  our  deference  to  their  inclinations 
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PART  founded  chiefly,  or  altogether,  upon  a  regard  to 
^le  utility  °f  fucn  fubmiffion,  and  to  the  order  of 
fociety,  which  is  befl  fupported  by  it.  Even 
when  the  order  of  fociety  feems  to  require  that 
we  fhould  oppofe  them,  we  can  hardly  bring 
ourfelves  to  do  it.  That  kings  are  the  fervants 
of  the  people,  to  be  obeyed,  refifled,  depofed, 
or  punifhed,  as  the  public  conveniency  may  re 
quire,  is  the  doctrine  of  reafon  and  philofophy ; 
but  it  is  not  the  doctrine  of  nature.  Nature 
would  teach  us  to  fubmit  to  them  for  their  own 
fake,  to  tremble  and  bow  down  before  their  ex 
alted  ftation,  to  regard  their  fmile  as  a  reward 
fufficient  to  compenfate  any  fervices,  and  to 
dread  their  difpleafure,  though  no  other  evil 
were  to  follow  from  it,  as  the  fevereil  of  all  mor 
tifications.  To  treat  them  in  any  refpect  as  men, 
to  reafon  and  difpute  with  them  upon  ordinary 
occaiions,  requires  fuch  refolution,  that  there  are 
few  men  whofe  magnanimity  can  fupport  them  in 
it,  unlefs  they  are  likewife  affifled  by  familiarity 
and  acquaintance.  The  ilrongefl  motives,  the 
moll  furious  paffions,  fear,  hatred,  and  refent- 
ment,  are  fcarce  fufficient  to  balance  this  natural 
difpofition  to  refpecl;  them :  and  their  conduct 
mufl,  either  juflly  or  unjuflly,  have  excited  the 
highefl  degree  of  all  thofe  paffions,  before  the 
bulk  of  the  people  can  be  brought  to  oppofe  them 
with  violence,  or  to  defire  to  fee  them  either 
punifhed  or  depofed.  Even  when  the  people 
have  been  brought  this  length,  they  are  apt  to 
relent  every  moment,  and  eafily  relapfe  into  their 
habitual  flate  of  deference  to  thofe  whom  they 

have 
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have  been  accuftomed  to  look  upon  as  their  na-  SECT. 
tural  fuperiors.  They  cannot  iland  the  mortifica-  i  IIL 
tion  of  their  monarch.  Compailion  foon  takes  the 
place  of  refentment,  they  forget  all  paft  provo 
cations,  their  old  principles  of  loyalty  revive,  and 
they  run  to  re-eflablifh  the  ruined  authority  of 
their  old  mailers,  with  the  fame  violence  with 
which  they  had  oppofed  it.  The  death  of 
Charles  I.  brought  about  the  Refloration  of  the 
royal  family.  Companion  for  James  II.,  when  he 
was  feized  by  the  populace  in  making  his  efcape 
on  fhip-board,  had  almofl  prevented  the  Revo 
lution,  and  made  it  go  on  more  heavily  than 
before. 

Do  the  great  feem  infenfible  of  the  eafy  price 
at  which  they  may  acquire  the  public  admira 
tion  ;  or  do  they  feem  to  imagine  that  to  them, 
as  to  other  men,  it  mufl  be  the  purchafe  either 
of  fweat  or  of  blood  ?  By  what  important  accom- 
pliihments  is  the  young  nobleman  inftru6led  to 
fupport  the  dignity  of  his  rank,  and  to  render 
himfelf  worthy  of  that  fuperiority  over  his  fel 
low  citizens,  to  wrhich  the  virtue  of  his  anceilors 
had  raifed  them  :  Is  it  by  knowledge,  by  induf- 
try,  by  patience,  by  felf-denial,  or  by  virtue  of 
any  kind  ?  As  all  his  words,  as  all  his  motions 
are  attended  to,  he  learns  an  habitual  regard  to 
every  circumilance  of  ordinary  behaviour,  and 
fludies  to  perform  all  thofe  fmall  duties  with  the 
moil  exa6l  propriety.  As  he  is  confcious  how 
much  he  is  obferved,  and  how  much  mankind 
are  difpofed  to  favour  all  his  inclinations,  he 
acts,  upon  the  moil  indifferent  occafions,  with 
c  4  that 
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PART  that  freedom  and  elevation  which  the  thought  of 
j  this  naturally  infpires.  His  air,  his  manner,  his 
deportment,  all  mark  that  elegant  and  graceful 
fenfe  of  his  own  fuperiority,  which  thofe  who  are 
born  to  inferior  flations  can  hardly  ever  arrive 
at.  Thefe  are  the  arts  by  which  he  propofes  to 
make  mankind  more  eaiily  fubmit  to  his  autho 
rity,  and  to  govern  their  inclinations  according 
to  his  own  pleafure  :  and  in  this  he  is  feldom 
difappointed.  Thefe  arts,  fupported  by  rank 
and  preheminence,  are,  upon  ordinary  occafions, 
fufficient  to  govern  the  world.  Lewis  XIV. 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  reign,  was  re 
garded,  not  only  in  France,  but  over  all  Europe, 
as  the  moft  perfect  model  of  a  great  prince. 
But  what  were  the  talents  and  virtues  by  which 
he  acquired  this  great  reputation  ?  Was  it  by  the 
fcrupulous  and  inflexible  juflice  of  all  his  under? 
takings,  by  the  immenfe  dangers  and  difficulties 
with  which  ;they  were  attended,  or  by  the  un 
wearied  and  unrelenting  application  with  which 
he  purfued  them  ?  Was  it  by  his  extenfive  know 
ledge,  by  his  exquifite  judgment,  or  by  his  heroic 
valour  ?  It  was  by  none  of  thefe  qualities.  But 
he  was,  firft  of  all,  the  moil  powerful  prince  in 
Europe,  and  eonfequently  held  the  higheft  rank 
among  kings;  and  then  fays  his  hiilorian,  "  he 
"  furpaffed  all  his  courtiers  in  the  gracefulnefs 
"  of  his  lhape,  and  the  majeilic  beauty  of  his  fea- 
"  tures.  The  found  of  his  voice,  noble  and  af- 
"  fecting,  gained  thofe  hearts  which  his  prefence 
*'  intimidated.  He  had  a  ilep  and  a  deportment 
*'  which  could  fuit  only  him  and  hia  rank,  and 

"  which 
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"  which  would  have   been   ridiculous   in   any  SECT. 

«  other  perfon.      The  embarraffment  which  he  ^ 

cc  occafioned  to  thofe  who  fpoke  to  him,  flat. 

"  tered  that  fecret  fatisfaclion  with  which  he 

"  felt  his  own  fuperiority.     The  old  officer,  who 

"  was  confounded  and  faultered  in  aiking  him 

"  a  favour,  and  not  being  able  to  conclude  his 

"  difcourfe,  faid  to  him :  Sir,  your  majefly,  I 

*c  hope,  will  believe  that  I  do  not  tremble  thus 

w  before  your  enemies :  had   no   difficulty   to 

<*  obtain  what  he  demanded."     Thefe  frivolous 

accomplilhments,   fupported  by  his  rank,  and, 

no  doubt  too,  by  a  degree  of  other  talents  and 

virtues,  which  feems,  however,  not  to  have  been 

much  above  mediocrity,  eflablifhed  this  prince 

in  the  efteem  of  his  own  age,  and  have  drawn, 

even  from  poilerity,  a  good  deal  of  refpe6l  for 

his  memory.     Compared  with  thefe,  in  his  own 

times,  and  in  his  own  prefence,no  other  virtue, 

it  feems,  appeared  to  have  any  merit.      Know* 

ledge,  induilry,  valour,  and  beneficence  trenru 

bled,  were  abafhed,  and  loft  all  dignity  before 

them. 

But  it  is  not  by  accomplimments  of  this  kind, 
that  the  man  of  inferior  rank  muft  hope  to  dif- 
tinguiih  himfelf.  Politenefs  is  fo  much  the  virtue 
of  the  great,  that  it  will  do  little  honour  to  any 
body  but  themfelves.  The  coxcomb,  who  imi 
tates  their  manner,  and  affe&s  to  be  eminent  by 
the  fuperior  propriety  of  his  ordinary  behaviour, 
is  rewarded  with  a  double  mare  of  contempt  for 
his  folly  and  prefumption.  Why  mould  the 
man,  whom  nobody  thinks  it  worth  while  to  look 

at, 
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P  A  R  T  at,  be  very  anxious  about  the  manner  in  which 
he  holds  up  his  head,  or  difpofes  of  his  arms 
while  he  walks  through  a  room  ?  He  is  occupied 
furely  with  a  very  fuperfluous  attention,  and 
with  an  attention  too  that  marks  a  fenfe  of  his 
own  importance,  which  no  other  mortal  can  go 
along  with.  The  moil  perfect  modefly  and 
plainnefs,  joined  to  as  much  negligence  as  is 
confiftent  with  the  refpe6l  due  to  the  company, 
ought  to  be  the  chief  characleriflics  of  the  be 
haviour  of  a  private  man.  If  ever  he  hopes  to 
diftinguifh  himfelf,  it  muft  be  by  more  important 
virtues.  He  muft  acquire  dependants  to  balance 
the  dependants  of  the  great,  and  he  has  no 
other  fund  to  pay  them  from,  but  the  labour 
of  his  body,  and  the  activity  of  his  mind. 
He  muft  cultivate  thefe  therefore:  he  muft 
acquire  fuperior  knowledge  in  his  profeffion, 
and  fuperior  induftry  in  the  exercife  of  it. 
He  muft  be  patient  in  labour,  refolute  in 
danger,  and  firm  in  diftrefs.  Thefe  talents  he 
muft  bring  into  public  view,  by  the  difficulty, 
importance,  and  at  the  fame  time,  good  judg 
ment  of  his  undertakings,  and  by  the  fevere  and 
unrelenting  application,  with  which  he  purfues 
them.  Probity  and  prudence,  generolity  and 
franknefs,  muft  characterize  his  behaviour  upon 
all  ordinary  occafions  ;  and  he  muft,  at  the  fame 
time,  be  forward  to  engage  in  all  thofe  fituations, 
in  which  it  requires  the  greateft  talents  and 
virtues  to  a6l  with  propriety,  but  in  which  the 
greateft  applaufe  is  to  be  acquired  by  thofe  who 
can  acquit  themfelves  with  honour.  With  what 

impatience 
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impatience  does  the  man  of  fpirit  and  ambition,  SECT, 
who  is  depreffed  by  his  fituation,  look  round  for 
fome  great  opportunity  to  diftinguifh  himfelf  ? 
No  circumflances,  which  can  afford  this,  appear 
to  him  undefirable.  He  even  looks  forward  with 
fatisfa6lion  to  the  profpe6l  of  foreign  war,  or  civil 
diffenfion  ;    and,  with  fecret  traniport  and  de 
light,  fees  through  all  the  confufion  and  blood- 
ihed  which  attend  them,  the  probability  of  thofe 
wifhed-for  occafions  prefenting   themfelves,  in 
which  he  may  draw  upon  himfelf  the  attention 
and  admiration  of  mankind.      The  man  of  rank 
and  diftinftion,  on  the  contrary,  whofe  whole 
glory  coniifls  in  the  propriety  of  his  ordinary 
behaviour,  who  is  contented  with  the  humble 
renown  which  this  can  afford  him,  and  has  no   f 
talents   to  acquire  any  other,   is  unwilling  to 
embarrafs  himfelf  with  what  can  be  attended 
either  with  difficulty  or  diflrefs.     To  figure  at  a 
ball  is  his  great  triumph,  and  to  fucceed  in  an 
intrigue  of  gallantry,  his  higheft  exploit.    He  has 
an  averfion  to  all  public  confufions,  not  from  the 
love  of  mankind,  for  the  great  never  look  upon 
their  inferiors  as  their  fellow-creatures ;  nor  yet 
from  want  of  courage,  for  in  that  he  is  feldom 
defe6live  ;    but  from  a   confcioufnefs   that  he 
poffeffes  none  of  the  virtues  which  are  required 
in  fuch  iituations,  and  that  the  public  attention 
will  certainly  be  drawn  away  from  him  by  others. 
He  may  be  willing  to  expofe  himfelf  to  fome 
little  danger,  and  to  make  a  campaign  when  it 
happens  to  be   the   fafhion.     But  he  fhudders 
with  horror  at  the  thought  of  any  fituation  which 

demands 
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PART  demands  the  continual  and  long  exertion  of 
patience,  induftry,  fortitude,  and  application  of 
thought.  Thefe  virtues  are  hardly  ever  to  be 
met  with  in  men  who  are  born  to  thofe  high 
ftations.  In  all  governments,  accordingly,  even 
in  monarchies,  the  highefl  offices  are  generally 
poffefTed,  and  the  whole  detail  of  the  adminif- 
tration  conducted,  by  men  who  were  educated 
in  the  middle  and  inferior  ranks  of  life,  who 
have  been  carried  forward  by  their  own  induflry 
and  abilities,  though  loaded  with  the  jealoufy, 
and  oppofed  by  the  refentment,  of  all  thofe  who 
were  born  their  fuperiors,  and  to  whom  the  great, 
after  having  regarded  them  firfl  with  contempt, 
and  afterwards  with  envy,  are  at  lafl  contented 
to  truckle  with  the  fame  abject  rneannefs  with 
which  they  defire  that  the  reft  of  mankind  mould 
behave  to  themfelves. 

It  is  the  lofs  of  this  eafy  empire  over  the  affec 
tions  of  mankind  which  renders  the  fall  from 
greatnefs  fo  infupportable.  When  the  family  of 
the  king  of  Macedon  was  led  in  triumph  by 
Paulus  ^Emilius,  their  misfortunes,  it  is  faid, 
made  them  divide  with  their  conqueror  the 
attention  of  the  Roman  people.  The  fight  of  the 
royal  children,  whofe  tender  age  rendered  them 
infenfible  of  their  fituation,  flruck  the  fpectators, 
amidfl  the  public  rejoicings  and  profperity,  with 
the  tenderefl  fprrow  and  companion.  The  king 
appeared  next  in  the  proceffion  ;  and  feemed 
like  one  confounded  and  aftoniflied,  and  bereft 
of  all  fentiment,  by  the  greatnefs  of  his  calami- 
ties,  His  friends  and  miniflers  followed  after 

him. 
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him.  As  they  moved  along,  they  often  caft  SECT. 
their  eyes  upon  their  fallen  fovereign,  and 
always  burfl  into  tears  at  the  fight ;  their  whole 
behaviour  demonfliating  that  they  thought  not 
of  their  own  misfoit Lines,  but  were  occupied 
entirely  by  the  fuperior  greatnefs  of  his.  The 
generous  Romans,  on  the  contrary,  beheld  him 
with  difdain  and  indignation,  and  regarded  as 
unworthy  of  all  compafiion  the  man  who  could 
be  fo  mean-fpirited  as  to  bear  to  live  under  fuch 
calamities.  Yet  what  did  thofe  calamities 
amount  to  ?  According  to  the  greater  part  of 
hiflorians,  he  was  to  fpend  the  remainder  of  his 
days,  under  the  protection  of  a  powerful  and 
humane  people,  in  a  ilate  which  in  itfelf  mould 
feem  worthy  of  envy,  a  flate  of  plenty,  eafe, 
leifure,  and  fecurity,  from  which  it  was  impo£ 
fible  for  him  even  by  his  own  folly  to  fall.  But 
he  was  no  longer  to  be  furrounded  by  that 
admiring  mob  of  fools,  flatterers,  and  dependants, 
who  had  j  formerly  been  accuflomed  to  attend 
upon  all  his  motions.  He  was  no  longer  to  be 
gazed  upon  by  multitudes,  nor  to  have  it  in  his 
power  to  render  himfelf  the  obje6t  of  their 
refpe6l,  their  gratitude,  their  love,  their  admi 
ration.  The  paffions  of  nations  were  no  longer 
to  mould  themfelves  upon  his  inclinations. 
This  was  that  infupportable  calamity  which  be 
reaved  the  king  of  all  fentiment ;  which  made 
his  friends  forget  their  own  misfortunes  ;  and 
which  the  Roman  magnanimity  could  fcarce 
conceive  how  any  man  could  be  fo  mean- 
fpirited  as  to  bear  to  furvive. 

"  Love," 
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"  Love,"  fays  my  Lord  Rochefaucault,  is 
commonly  fucceeded  by  ambition  ;  but  am 
bition  is  hardly  ever  fucceeded  by  love." 
That  paffion,  when  once  it  has  got  entire 
pofleffion  of  the  breafl,  will  admit  neither  a  rival 
nor  a  fucceffor.  To  thofe  who  have  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  the  poffeffion,  or  even  to  the  hope 
of  public  admiration,  all  other  pleafures  ficken 
and  decay.  Of  all  the  difcarded  ftatefmen  who 
for  their  own  eafe  have  fludied  to  get  the  better 
of  ambition,  and  to  defpife  thofe  honours  which 
they  could  no  longer  arrive  at,  how  few  have 
been  able  to  fucceed  ?  The  greater  part  have 
ipent  their  time  in  the  mofl  liillefs  and  infipid 
indolence,  chagrined  at  the  thoughts  of  their 
own  infigniflcancy,  incapable  of  being  intereiled 
in  the  occupations  of  private  life,  without  en 
joyment,  except  when  they  talked  of  their 
former  greatnefs,  and  without  fatisfaclion,  ex 
cept  when  they  were  employed  in  fome  vain 
project  to  recover  it.  Are  you  in  earnefl  re- 
folved  never  to  barter  your  liberty  for  the 
lordly  fervitude  of  a  court,  but  to  live  free, 
fearlefs,  and  independent  ?  There  feems  to  be 
one  way  to  continue  in  that  virtuous  refolution  ; 
and  perhaps  but  one.  Never  enter  the  place 
from  whence  fo  few  have  been  able  to  return  ; 
never  come  within  the  circle  of  ambition  ;  nor 
ever  bring  yourfelf  into  companion  with  thofe 
mailers  of  the  earth  who  have  already  engroifed 
the  attention  of  half  mankind  before  you. 

Of  fuch  mighty  importance  does  it  appear  to 
be,  in  the -imaginations  of  men,  to  ftandin  that 
4  iituation 
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fituation  which  fets  them  moil  in  the  view  of  S  E  c  T. 
general  fympathy  and  attention.  And  thus,  ^ 
place,  that  great  object  which  divides  the  wives 
of  aldermen,  is  the  end  of  half  the  labours  of 
human  life  5  and  is  the  caufe  of  all  the  tumult 
and  buftle,  all  the  rapine  and  injuftice,  which 
avarice  and  ambition  have  introduced  into  this 
world.  People  of  fenfe,  it  is  laid,  indeed  de- 
fpife  place ;  that  is,  they  defpife  fitting  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  and  are  indifferent  who  it  is 
that  is  pointed  out  to  the  company  by  that 
frivolous  circumflance,  which  the  fmallefl  ad- 
vantange  is  capable  of  overbalancing.  But 
rank,  diflinction,  preheminence,  no  man  defpifes, 
unlefs  he  is  either  raifed  very  much  above,  or 
funk  very  much  below,  the  ordinary  flandard  of 
human  nature  ;  unlefs  he  is  either  fo  confirmed 
in  wifdom  and  real  philofophy,  as  to  be  fatisfied 
that,  while  the  propriety  of  his  conduct  renders 
him  the  juft  object  of  approbation,  it  is  of  little 
confequence  though  he  be  neither  attended  to, 
nor  approved  of;  or  fo  habituated  to  the  idea  of 
his  own  meannefs,  fo  funk  in  flothful  and  fottifh 
indifference,  as  entirely  to  have  forgot  the 
defire,  and  almofl  the  very  wifli  for  fuperiority. 

As  to  become  the  natural  object  of  the  joyous 
congratulations  and  fympathetic  attentions  of 
mankind  is,  in  this  manner,  the  circumflance 
which  gives  to  profperity  all  its  dazzling  fplen- 
dour;  fo  nothing  darkens  fo  much  the  gloom 
of  adverfity  as  to  feel  that  our  misfortunes  are 
the  objects,  not  of  the  fellow-feeling,  but  of  the 
contempt  and  averfion  of  our  brethen.  It  is 

upon 
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upon  this  account  that  the  moil  dreadful  cala* 
mities  are  not  always  thofe  which  it  is  moft 
difficult  to  fupport.  It  is  often  more  mortify 
ing  to  appear  in  public  under  fmall  difafters, 
than  under  great  misfortunes.  The  firft  excite 
no  fympathy ;  but  the  fecond,  though  they  may 
excite  none  that  approaches  to  the  anguifh  of 
the  fufferer,  call  forth,  however,  a  very  lively 
compaffion.  The  fentiments  of  the  fpec~lators 
are,  in  this  laft  cafe,  lefs  wide  of  thofe  of  the 
fufferer,  and  their  imperfect  fellow-feeling  lends 
him  fome  affiflance  in  fupporting  his  mifery. 
Before  a  gay  affembly,  a  gentleman  would  be 
more  mortified  to  appear  covered  with  filth  and 
rags  than  with  blood  and  wounds.  This  lail 
fituation  would  interefl  their  pity ;  the  other 
would  provoke  their  laughter.  The  judge  who 
orders  a  criminal  to  be  fet  in  the  pillory,  dif- 
honours  him  more  than  if  he  had  condemned 
him  to  the  fcaffold.  The  great  prince,  who, 
fome  years  ago,  caned  a  general  officer  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  diigraced  him  irrecoverably. 
The  puniihment  would  have  been  much  lefs 
had  he  mot  him  through  the  body.  By  the 
laws  of  honour,  to  ftrike  with  a  cane  difhonours, 
to  ftrike  with  a  fword  does  not,  for  an  obvious 
reafon.  Thofe  flighter  pimiihments,  when 
inflicted  on  a  gentleman,  to  whom  difhonour 
is  the  greateft  of  all  evils,  come  to  be  regarded 
among  a  humane  and  generous  people,  as  the 
moft  dreadful  of  any.  With  regard  to  perfons 
of  that  rank,  therefore,  they  are  umverfally  laid 
afide,  and  the  law,  while  it  takes  their  life  upon 

many 
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many  occafions,    refpeets  their  honour   upon  SECT. 
almoft  all.     To  fcourge  a  perfon  of  quality,  or  ^ 
to  fet  him  in  the  pillory,  upon  account  of  any 
crime  whatever,  is  a  brutality  of  which  no  Euro 
pean  government,   except  that   of    Ruffia,  is 
capable. 

A  brave  man  is  not  rendered  contemptible 
by  being  brought  to  the  fcaiFold ;  he  is,  by  being 
fet  in  the  pillory.  His  behaviour  in  the  one 
fituation  may  gain  him  univerfal  efteem  and 
admiration.  No  behaviour  in  the  other  can 
render  him  agreeable.  The  iympathy  of  the 
ipectators  fupports  him  in  the  one  cafe,  and  faves  . 
him  from  that  ihame,  that  confcioufnefs  that  his 
mifery  is  felt  by  himfelf  only,  which  is  of  all 
fentiments  the  moil  unfupportable.  There  is 
no  fympathy  in  the  other ;  or,  if  there  is  any, 
it  is  not  with  his  pain,  which  is  a  trifle,  but  with 
his  confcioufnefs  of  the  want  of  fympathy  with 
which  this  pain  is  attended.  It  is  with  his 
fliame,  not  with  his  forrow.  Thofe  who  pity 
him,  blufh  and  hang  down  their  heads  for  him. 
He  droops  in  the  fame  manner,  and  feels  him 
felf  irrecoverably  degraded  by  the  punifhment, 
though  not  by  the  crime.  The  man,  on  the 
contrary,  who  dies  with  refolution,  as  he  is 
naturally  regarded  with  the  erect  alpect  of 
efteem  and  approbation,  fo  he  wears  himfelf 
the  fame  undaunted  countenance ;  and,  if  the 
crime  does  not  deprive  him  of  the  relpecl  of 
others,  the  punifhment  never  will.  He  has  no 
fufpicion  that  his  fituation  is  the  object  of  con 
tempt  or  derifion  to  any  body,  and  he  can,  with 
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PART  propriety,  affume  the  air,  not  only  of  perfefil 
ferenity,  but  of  triumph  and  exultation. 

"  Great  dangers,"  fays  the  Cardinal  de  Retz, 
"  have  their  charms,  becaufe  there  is  fome 
"  glory  to  be  got,  even  when  we  mifcarry. 
"  But  moderate  dangers  have  nothing  but  what 
"  is  horrible,  becaufe  the  lofs  of  reputation 
"  always  attends  the  wrant  of  fuccefs."  His 
maxim  has  the  fame  foundation  with  what  we 
have  been  juft  now  obferving  with  regard  to 
punifhments. 

Human  virtue  is  fuperior  to  pain,  to  poverty, 
to  danger,  and  to  death  ;  nor  does  it  even  require 
its  utmoft  efforts  to  defpife  them.  But  to  have 
its  mifery  expofed  to  infult  and  derifion,  to  be 
led  in  triumph,  to  be  fet  up  for  the  hand  of  fcorn 
to  point  at,  is  a  fituation  in  which  its  conflancy 
is  much  more  apt  to  fail.  Compared  with  the 
contempt  of  mankind,  all  other  external  evils, 
are  eaiily  fupported. 


CHAP.    III. 

Of  the  corruption  of  our  moral  fentiments^  'which 
is  occajioned  by  this  di/pojition  to  admire  the 
rich  and  the  great,  and  to  defpife  or  negled 
perfons  of  poor  and  mean  condition. 

THIS  difpoiition  to   admire,  and  almoil  to 
worihip,  the  rich  and  the  powerful,  and 
to  defpife,   or,  at  leafl,  to  neglect  perfons  of 

poor 
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poor  and  mean  condition,  though  neceffary  both  SECT. 
to  eftablifh  and  to  maintain  the  diflin£lion  of 
ranks  and  the  order  of  fociety,  is,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  great  and  moil  univerfal  caufe  of  the 
corruption  of  our  moral  fentiments.  That  wealth 
and  greatnefs  are  often  regarded  with  the  refpect 
and  admiration  which  are  due  only  to  wifdom 
and  virtue ;  and  that  the  contempt,  of  which 
vice  and  folly  are  the  only  proper  objects,  is 
often  moil  unjuilly  beflowed  upon  poverty  and 
weaknefs,  has  been  the  complaint  of  moraliils 
in  all  ages. 

We  defire  both  to  be  refpectable  and  to  be 
refpected.  We  dread  both  to  be  contemptible 
and  to  be  contemned.  But,  upon  coming  into 
the  world,  we  foon  find  that  wifdom  and  virtue 
are  by  no  means  the  fole  objects  of  refpect ; 
nor  vice  and  folly,  of  contempt.  We  frequently 
fee  the  refpec"lful  attentions  of  the  world  more 
ilrongly  directed  towards  the  rich  and  the 
great,  than  towards  the  wife  and  the  virtuous. 
We  fee  frequently  the  vices  and  follies  of  the 
powerful  much  lefs  defpifed  than  the  poverty 
and  weaknefs  of  the  innocent.  To  deferve,  to 
acquire,  and  to  enjoy  the  refpect  and  admira 
tion  of  mankind,  are  the  great  objects  of  ambi 
tion  and  emulation.  Two  different  roads  are 
prefented  to  us,  equally  leading  to  the  attain 
ment  of  this  fo  much  deiired  object ;  the  one, 
by  the  ftudy  of  wifdom  and  the  practice  of 
virtue ;  the  other,  by  the  acquifttion  of  wealth 
and  greatnefs.  Two  different  characters  are 
prefented  to  our  emulation ;  the  one,  of  proud 
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PART  ambition  and  oflentatious  avidity ;  the  other, 
L  of  humble  modefly  and  equitable  juftice.  Two 
different  models,  two  different  pictures,  are  held 
out  to  us,  according  to  which  we  may  faihion 
our  own  character  and  behaviour ;  the  one 
more  gaudy  and  glittering  in  its  colouring ;  the 
other  more  correct  and  more  exquiiitely  beau 
tiful  in  its  outline :  the  one  forcing  itfelf  upon 
the  notice  of  every  wandering  eye ;  the  other, 
attracting  the  attention  of  fcarce  any  body  but 
the  moil  iludious  and  careful  obferver.  They 
are  the  wife  and  the  virtuous  chiefly,  a  fele6l5 
though,  I  am  afraid,  but  a  fmall  party,  who  are 
the  real  and  fleady  admirers  of  wifdom  and 
virtue.  The  great  mob  of  mankind  are  the 
admirers  and  worfhippers,  and,  what  may  feem 
more  extraordinary,  moil  frequently  the  diiin- 
tereiled  admirers  and  \vorfhippers,  of  wealth 
and  greatnefs. 

The  refpeel  which  we  feel  for  wifdom  and 
virtue  is,  no  doubt,  different  from  that  which 
we  conceive  for  wealth  and  greatnefs ;  and  it 
requires  no  very  nice  difcernment  to  diftinguiih 
the  difference.  But,  notwithstanding  this  dif 
ference,  thofe  fentiments  bear  a  very  conlider- 
able  refemblance  to  one  another.  In  fome 
particular  features  they  are,  no  doubt,  different, 
but,  in  the  general  air  of  the  countenance,  they 
feem  to  be  fo  very  nearly  the  fame,  that  inatten 
tive  obfervers  are  very  apt  to  miilake  the  one 
for  the  other. 

In  equal  degrees  of  merit  there  is  fcarce  any 
man  who  does  not  refpecl  more  the  rich  and 
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the  great,  than  the  poor  and  the  humble.  With  SECT. 
moil  men  the  prefumption  and  vanity  of  the 
former  are  much  more  admired,  than  the  real 
and  folid  merit  of  the  latter.  It  is  fcarce  agree 
able  to  good  morals,  or  even  to  good  language, 
perhaps,  to  fay,  that  mere  wealth  and  greatnefs, 
abilra6ted  from  merit  and  virtue,  deferve  our 
refpect.  We  muft  acknowledge,  however,  that 
they  almoft  conflantly  obtain  it ;  and  that  they 
may,  therefore,  beconiidered  as,  in  fome  refpects, 
the  natural  objects  of  it.  Thofe  exalted  itations 
may,  no  doubt,  be  completely  degraded  by  vice 
and  folly.  But,  the  vice  and  folly  muft  be  very 
great,  before  they  can  operate  this  complete 
degradation.  The  profligacy  of  a  man  of  faihion 
is  looked  upon  with  much  lefs  contempt  and 
averlion,  than  that  of  a  man  of  meaner  condi 
tion.  In  the  latter,  a  lingle  tranfgreffion  of  the 
rules  of  temperance  and  propriety,  is  commonly 
more  refented,  than  the  conftant  and  avowed 
contempt  of  them  ever  is  in  the  former. 

In  the  middling  and  inferior  flations  of  life, 
the  road  to  virtue  and  that  to  fortune,  to  fuch 
fortune,  at  leaft,  as  men  in  fuch  ftations  can 
reafonably  expect  to  acquire,  are,  happily,  in 
mod  cafes,  very  nearly  the  fame.  In  all  the 
middling  and  inferior  profeffions,  real  and  folid 
profeilional  abilities,  joined  to  prudent,  juft, 
firm,  and  temperate  conduct,  can  very  feldom 
fail  of  fuccefs.  Abilities  will  even  fometimes 
prevail  where  the  conduct  is  by  no  means  cor 
rect.  Either  habitual  imprudence,  however,  or 
injuftice,  or  weaknefs,  or  profligacy,  will  always 
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PART  cloud,  and  fometimes  deprefs  altogether,  the 
moil  fplendid  profeffional  abilities.  Men  in  the 
inferior  and  middling  ilations  of  life,  befides, 
can  never  be  great  enough  to  be  above  the 
law,  which  muft  generally  overawe  them  into 
fome  fort  of  relpecT;  for,  at  leafl,  the  more  im 
portant  rules  of  juilice.  The  fuccefs  of  fuch 
people,  too,  almoil  always  depends  upon  the 
favour  and  good  opinion  of  their  neighbours 
and  equals ;  and  without  a  tolerably  regular 
conduct  thefe  can  very  feldom  be  obtained. 
The  good  old  proverb,  therefore,  That  honeily 
is  the  bell  policy,  holds,  in  fuch  iituations,  almofl 
always  perfectly  true.  In  fuch  fituations,  there 
fore,  we  may  generally  expe6l  a  coniiderable 
degree  of  virtue  ;  and,  fortunately  for  the  good 
morals  of  fociety,  thefe  are  the  Iituations  of  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  mankind. 

In  the  fuperior  Ilations  of  life  the  cafe  is 
unhappily  not  always  the  fame.  In  the  courts 
of  princes,  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  the  great, 
where  fuccefs  and  preferment  depend,  not  upon 
the  eileem  of  intelligent  and  well-informed 
equals,  but  upon  the  fanciful  and  fooliih  favour 
of  ignorant,  prefumptuous,  and  proud  fuperiors ; 
flattery  and  falfehood  too  often  prevail  over 
merit  and  abilities.  In  fuch  focieties  the  abilities 
to  pleafe,  are  more  regarded  than  the  abilities 
to  ferve.  In  quiet  and  peaceable  times,  when 
the  ilorm  is  at  a  diftance,  the  prince,  or  great 
man,  wiihes  only  to  be  amufed,  and  is  even  apt 
to  fancy  that  he  has  fcarce  any  occaiion  for  the 
fervice  of  any  body,  or  that  thofe  who  amufe 

him 
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him  are  fufficiently  able  to  ferve  him.  The 
external  graces,  the  frivolous  accompliihments 
of  that  impertinent  and  foolifh  thing  called  a 
man  of  fafhion,  are  commonly  more  admired 
than  the  folid  and  mafculine  virtues  of  a  warrior, 
a  flatefman,  a  philofopher,  or  a  legiflator.  All 
the  great  and  awful  virtues,  all  the  virtues  which 
can  fit,  either  for  the  council^  the  fenate,  or  the 
field,  are,  by  the  infolent  and  infignificant  flat 
terers,  who  commonly  figure  the  moil  in  fuch 
corrupted  focieties,  held  in  the  utmoft  contempt 
and  derifion.  When  the  Duke  of  Sully  was 
called  upon  by  Lewis  the  Thirteenth,  to  give 
his  advice  in  fome  great  emergency,  he  obferved 
the  favourites  and  courtiers  whifpering  to  one 
another,  and  fmiling  at  his  unfafhionable  appear 
ance.  "  Whenever  Your  Majefly's  father,1'  faid 
the  old  warrior  and  ftatefman,  "  did  me  the 
"  honour  to  confult  me,  he  ordered  the  buffoons 
"  of  the  court  to  retire  into  the  antechamber." 
It  is  from  our  difpofition  to  admire,  and  con- 
fequently  to  imitate,  the  rich  and  the  great,  that 
they  are  enabled  to  fet,  or  to  lead  what  is  called 
the  fafhion.  Their  drefs  is  the  fafhionable  drefs  ; 
the  language  of  their  converfation,  the  fafhion 
able  flyle ;  their  air  and  deportment,  the  fafhion 
able  behaviour.  Even  their  vices  and  follies  are 
fafhionable ;  and  the  greater  part  of  men  are 
proud  to  imitate  and  referable  them  in  the  very 
qualities  which  difhonour  and  degrade  them. 
Vain  men  often  give  themfelves  airs  of  a  fafhion 
able  profligacy,  which,  in  their  hearts,  they  do 
not  approve  of,  and  of  which,  perhaps,  they 
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p  A  R  T  are  really  not  guilty.     They  defire  to  be  praifed 

*• f  for  what  they  themfelves  do  not  think  praife- 

worthy,  and  are  afhamed  of  unfafhionable  virtues 
which  they  fometimes  pra&ife  in  fecret,  and 
for  which  they  have  fecretly  fome  degree  of 
real  veneration.  There  are  hypocrites  of  wealth 
and  greatnefs,  as  well  as  of  religion  and  virtue ; 
and  a  vain  man  is  as  apt  to  pretend  to  be  what 
he  is  not,  in  the  one  way,  as  a  cunning  man  is 
in  the  other.  He  aiTumes  the  equipage  and 
fplendid  way  of  living  of  his  fuperiors,  without 
coniidering  that  whatever  may  be  praife-worthy 
in  any  of  thefe,  derives  its  whole  merit  and 
propriety  from  its  fuitablenefs  to  that  fituation 
and  fortune  which  both  require  and  can  eafily 
fupport  the  expence.  Many  a  poor  man  places 
Ms  glory  in  being  thought  rich,  without  con- 
fidering  that  the  duties  (if  one  may  call  fuch 
follies  by  fo  very  venerable  a  name)  which  that 
reputation  impofes  upon  him,  mufl  foon  reduce 
him  to  beggary,  and  render  his  fituation  flill 
more  unlike  that  of  thofe  whom  he  admires  and 
imitates,  than  it  had  been  originally. 

To  attain  to  this  envied  fituation,  the  can 
didates  for  fortune  too  frequently  abandon  the 
paths  of  virtue ;  for  unhappily,  the  road  which 
leads  to  the  one,  and  that  which-  leads  to  the 
other,  lie  fometimes  in  very  oppofite  directions. 
But  the  ambitious  man  flatters  himfelf  that, 
in  the  fplendid  fituation  to  which  he  advances, 
he  will  have  fo  many  means  of  commanding 
the  refpect  and  admiration  of  mankind,  and 
will  be  enabled  to  act  with  fuch  fuperior  pro 
priety 
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priety  and  grace,  that  the  luftre  of  his  future 
conduct  will  entirely  cover,  or  efface,  the  foul- 
nefs  of  the  fteps  by  which  he  arrived  at  that 
elevation.     In   many   governments   the   candi 
dates  for   the   higheil  ilations  are   above   the 
law ;  and,  if  they  can  attain  the  objec~l  of  their 
ambition,  they  have  no  fear  of  being  called  to 
account  for  the  means  by  which  they  acquired 
it.     They  often  endeavour,  therefore,  not  only 
by  fraud  and  falfehood,  the  ordinary  and  vulgar 
arts  of  intrigue  and  cabal ;  but  fometimes  by 
the  perpetration  of  the  moil  enormous  crimes, 
by   murder  and  aiTaffination,  by  rebellion  and 
civil  war,  to  fupplant  and  deilroy   thofe   who 
oppofe  or  iland  in  the  way  of  their  greatnefs. 
They  more  frequently  mifcarry  than  fucceed ; 
and  commonly  gain  nothing  but  the  difgraceful 
punimment  which  is  due  to  their  crimes.     But, 
though  they  mould  be  fo  lucky  as  to  attain  that 
wiihed-for  greatnefs,  they  are  always  moil  mifer- 
ably  difappointed  in  the  happinefs  which  they 
expe6l  to  enjoy  in  it.     It  is  not  eafe  or  pleafure, 
but   always  honour,   of  one  kind  or    another, 
though  frequently  an  honour  very  ill  underilood, 
that  the  ambitious  man  really  purfues.     But  the 
honour  of  his  exalted  ilation  appears,  both  in 
his   own   eyes   and   in  thofe  of  other   people, 
polluted   and   defiled  by   the   bafenefs   of  the 
means  through  which  he  rofe  to  it.     Though 
by  the  profuiion   of   every    liberal  expence ; 
though  by  exceflive  indulgence  in  every  pro 
fligate  pleafure,  the  wretched,  but  ufual,  refource 
of  ruined  chara&ers  $  though  by  the  hurry  of 

public 
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PART  public  bufinefs,  or  by  the  prouder  and  more 
dazzling  tumult  of  war,  he  may  endeavour  to 
efface,  both  from  his  own  memory  and  from 
that  of  other  people,  the  remembrance  of  what 
he  has  done ;  that  remembrance  never  fails  to 
purfue  him.  He  invokes  in  vain  the  dark  and 
difmal  powers  of  forgetfulnefs  and  oblivion. 
He  remembers  himfelf  what  he  has  done,  and 
that  remembrance  tells  him  that  other  people 
mull  likewife  remember  it.  Amidil  all  the  gaudy 
pomp  of  the  moil  oftentatious  greatnefs  ;  amidft 
the  venal  and  vile  adulation  of  the  great  and 
of  the  learned ;  amidft  the  more  innocent, 
though  more  foolifh,  acclamations  of  the  com 
mon  people ;  amidft  all  the  pride  of  conquefl 
and  the  triumph  of  fuccefsful  war,  he  is  flill 
fecretly  purfued  by  the  avenging  furies  of  fhame 
and  remorfe ;  and,  while  glory  feems  to  fur- 
round  him  on  all  fides,  he  himfelf,  in  his  own 
imagination,  fees  black  and  foul  infamy  fail 
purfuing  him,  and  every  moment  ready  to  over 
take  him  from  behind.  Even  the  great  Csefar, 
though  he  had  the  magnanimity  to  difmifs  his 
guards,  could  not  difmifs  his  fufpicions.  The 
remembrance  of  Pharfalia  ilill  haunted  and  pur 
fued  him.  When,  at  the  requeil  of  the  fenate, 
he  had  the  generoiity  to  pardon  Marcellus,  he 
told  that  affembly,  that  he  was  not  unaware  of 
the  defigns  which  were  carrying  on  againil  his 
life  ;  but  that,  as  he  had  lived  long  enough  both 
for  nature  and  for  glory,  he  was  contented  to 
die,  and  therefore  defpifed  all  confpiracies.  He 
had,  perhaps,  lived  long  enough  for  nature. 

4  But 
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But  the  man  who  felt  himfelf  the  objeel:  of  fuch  SECT. 
deadly  refentment,  from  thofe  whofe  favour  he  ^  !*— _j 
wifhed  to  gain,   and  whom  he  ftill  wiihed  to 
confider  as  his  friends,  had  certainly  lived  too 
long  for  real  glory ;  or  for   all  the   happinefs 
which  he  could  ever  hope  to  enjoy  in  the  love 
and  efteem  of  his  equals. 
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PART   II. 

Of  MERIT  and  DEMERIT;  or,  of  the  Ob- 
je6ts  of  REWARD  and  PUNISHMENT. 


Confifling  of  Three  Sections. 


SECTION  I. 

OF  THE  SENSE  OF  MERIT  AND  DEMERIT. 

INTRODUCTION. 

PART  HPHERE  is  another  fet  of  qualities  afcribed 
-*-  to  the  actions  and  condu6t  of  mankind, 
diftinct  from  their  propriety  or  impropriety, 
their  decency  or  ungracefulnefs,  and  which  are 
the  objects  of  a  diilincl:  fpecies  of  approbation 
and  difapprobation.  Thefe  are  Merit  and  De 
merit,  the  qualities  of  deferving  reward,  and  of 
defer ving  punilhment. 

It 
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It  lias  already  been  obferved,  that  the  fenti-  SECT. 
ment  or  affe6lion  of  the  heart,  from  which  any 
a6lion   proceeds,    and   upon   which   its   whole 
virtue  or  vice  depends,  may  be  confidered  under 
two  different  afpects,  or  in  two  different  rela 
tions  :  firft,  in  relation  to  the  caufe  or  object 
which  excites  it ;  and,  fecondly,  in  relation  to 
the  end  which  it  propofes,  or  to  the  effect  which 
it  tends  to  produce  :  that  upon  the  fuitablenefs 
or  unfuitablenefs,  upon  the  proportion  or  dif- 
proportion,  which  the  affection  feems  to  bear 
to  the  caufe  or  object  wThich  excites  it,  depends 
the  propriety  or  impropriety,  the  decency   or 
ungracefulnefs  of  the   confequent  action;  and 
that  upon  the  beneficial  or  hurtful  effects  which 
the   affection    propofes   or    tends   to   produce, 
depends  the  merit  or  demerit,  the  good  or  ill 
defert  of  the  action  to  which  it  gives  occafion. 
Wherein  con(ifls  our  fenfe  of  the  propriety  or 
impropriety  of  actions,  has  been  explained  in 
the   former  part  of  this  difcourfe.     We  come 
now  to  confider,  wherein  confifls  that  of  their 
good  or  ill  defert. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.   I. 

That  whatever  appears  to  be  the  proper  objefl; 
of  gratitude ,  appears  to  deferve  reward ;  and 
that,  in  the  fame  manner,  whatever  appears 
to  be  the  proper  objed  of  refentment,  appears 
to  deferve  puni/Jiment. 

TO  us,  therefore,  that  action  muft  appear  to 
deferve  reward,  which  appears  to  be  the 
proper  and  approved  object  of  that  fentiment, 
which  moll  immediately  and  directly  prompts 
us  to  reward,  or  to  do  good  to  another.  And 
in  the  fame  manner,  that  action  muft  appear  to 
deferve  puniihment,  which  appears  to  be  the 
proper  and  approved  object  of  that  fentiment 
which  moil  immediately  and  dire6lly  prompts 
us  to  puniih,  or  to  inflict  evil  upon  another. 

The  fentiment  which  moll  immediately  and 
directly  prompts  us  to  reward*  is  gratitude ; 
that  which  moll  immediately  and  directly 
prompts  us  to  puniih,  is  refentment. 

To  us,  therefore,  that  action  muft  appear  to 
deferve  reward,  which  appears  to  be  the  proper 
and  approved  object  of  gratitude ;  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  action  muft  appear  to  deferve 
puniihment,  which  appears  to  be  the  proper 
and  approved  object  of  refentment. 

To  reward,  is  to  recompenfe,  to  remunerate, 
to  return  good  for  good  received.  To  puniih, 

too, 
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too,  is  to  recompenfe,  to  remunerate,  though  SECT. 
in  a  different  manner ;  it  is  to  return  evil  for 
evil  that  has  been  done. 

There  are  fome  other  paffions,  befides  gra 
titude  and  refentment,  which  intereft  us  in  the 
happinefs  or  mifery  of  others;  but  there  are 
none  which  fo  dire6lly  excite  us  to  be  the  inflru- 
ments  of  either.  The  love  and  eileem  which 
grow  upon  acquaintance  and  habitual  approba 
tion,  necefFarily  lead  us  to  be  pleafed  with  the 
good  fortune  of  the  man  who  is  the  objec~l  of 
fuch  agreeable  emotions,  and  confequently  to 
be  willing  to  lend  a  hand  to  promote  it.  Our 
love,  however,  is  fully  fatisfied,  though  his  good 
fortune  mould  be  brought  about  without  our 
affiflance.  All  that  this  paffion  defires  is  to  fee 
him  happy,  without  regarding  who  was  the 
author  of  his  profperity.  But  gratitude  is  not 
to  be  fatisfied  in  this  manner.  If  the  perfon  to 
whom  we  owe  many  obligations,  is  made  happy 
without  our  afliilance,  though  it  pleafes  our  love, 
it  does  not  content  our  gratitude.  Till  wre  have 
recompenfed  him,  till  we  ourfelves  have  been 
inilrumental  in  promoting  his  happinefs,  we  feel 
ourfelves  Hill  loaded  with  that  debt  which  his 
pail  fervices  have  laid  upon  us. 

The  hatred  and  diflike,  in  the  fame  manner, 
which  grow  upon  the  habitual  difapprobation, 
would  often  lead  us  to  take  a  malicious  pleafure 
in  the  misfortune  of  the  man  whofe  conduct 
and  character  excite  fo  painful  a  paffion.  But 
though  diflike  and  hatred  harden  us  againil  all 
iympathy,  and  fometimes  difpofe  us  even  to 

rejoice 
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PART  rejoice  at  the  diftrefs  of  another,  yet,  if  there  is 
no  refentment  in  the  cafe,  if  neither  we  nor  our 
friends  have  received  any  great  perfonal  pro 
vocation,  thefe  paffions  would  not  naturally  lead 
us  to  wiih  to  be  inilrumental  in  bringing  it  about. 
Though  we  could  fear  no  puniihment  in  confe- 
quence  of  our  having  had  fome  hand  in  it,  we 
would  rather  that  it  ihould  happen  by  other 
means.  To  one  under  the  dominion  of  violent 
hatred  it  would  be  agreeable,  perhaps,  to  hear, 
that  the  perfon  whom  he  abhorred  and  deteiled 
was  killed  by  fome  accident.  But  if  he  had  the 
leail  fpark  of  juilice,  which,  though  this  paffion 
is  not  very  favourable  to  virtue,  he  might  Hill 
have,  it  would  hurt  him  exceffively  to  have 
been  himfelf,  even  without  defign,  the  occafion 
of  this  misfortune.  Much  more  would  the 
very  thought  of  voluntarily  contributing  to  it 
fhock  him  beyond  all  meafure.  He  would  reject 
with  horror  even  the  imagination  of  fo  execrable 
a  defign  ;  and  if  he  could  imagine  himfelf  capa 
ble  of  fuch  an  enormity,  he  would  begin  to 
regard  to  himfelf  in  the  fame  odious  light  in 
which  he  had  conlidered  the  perfon  who  was  the 
object  of  his  diflike.  But  it  is  quite  otherwife 
with  refentment :  if  the  perfon  who  had  done 
us  fome  great  injury,  who  had  murdered  our 
father  or  our  brother,  for  example,  fhould  foon 
afterwards  die  of  a  fever,  or  even  be  brought  to 
the  fcafYold  upon  account  of  fome  other  crime, 
though  it  might  footh  our  hatred,  it  would  not 
fully  gratify  our  refentment.  Refentment  would 
prompt  us  to  defire,  not  only  that  he  mould  be 

puniflied, 
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puniflied,  but  that  he  fliould  be  punifhed  by  our  SECT, 
means,  and  upon  account  of  that  particular  in 
jury  which  he  had  done  to  us.  Refentment 
cannot  be  fully  gratified,  unlefs  the  offender  is 
not  only  made  to  grieve  in  his  turn,  but  to  grieve 
for  that  particular  wrong  which  we  have  fuf- 
fered  from  him.  He  mud  be  made  to  repent 
and  be  forry  for  this  very  a6lion,  that  others, 
through  fear  of  the  like  punimment,  may  be 
terrified  from  being  guilty  of  the  like  offence. 
The  natural  gratification  of  this  paffion  tends, 
of  its  own  accord,  to  produce  all  the  political 
ends  of  punimment ;  the  correction  of  the 
criminal,  and  example  to  the  public. 

Gratitude  and  refentment,  therefore,  are  the 
fentiments  which  mofl  immediately  and  direcHy 
prompt  to  reward  and  to  punifh.  To  us,  there 
fore,  he  muft  appear  to  deferve  reward,  who 
appears  to  be  the  proper  and  approved  object  of 
gratitude  ;  and  he  to  deferve  punimment,  who 
appears  to  be  that  of  refentment. 


CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  proper  olgetts  of  gratitude  and  refentment. 

r  I  ^O  be  the  proper  and  approved  object  either 

-A.    of  gratitude    or    relentment,    can    mean 

nothing  but  to  be  the  object  of  that  gratitude, 

VOL.  i.  i  and 
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P  A  R  T  ancj  of  that  refentment,  which  naturally  feems 
proper,  and  is  approved  of. 

But  thefe,  as  well  as  all  the  other  paffions  of 
human  nature,  feem  proper  and  are  approved  of, 
when  the  heart  of  every  impartial  fpectator 
entirely  fympathizes  with  them,  when  every 
indifferent  by-flander  entirely  enters  into,  and 
goes  along  with  them. 

He,  therefore,  appears  to  deferve  reward, 
who,  to  fome  perfon  or  perfons,  is  the  natural 
object  of  a  gratitude  which  every  human  heart 
is  diipofed  to  beat  time  to,  and  thereby  applaud  : 
and  he,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  deferve 
punifhment,  who  in  the  fame  manner  is  to  fome 
perfon  or  perfons  the  natural  objecl  of  a  refent- 
ment  which  the  breail  of  every  reafonable  man 
is  ready  to  adopt  and  fympathize  with.  To  us, 
furely,  that  aclion  muil  appear  to  deferve  re 
ward,  which  every  body  who  knows  of  it  would 
wifh  to  reward,  and  therefore  delights  to  fee 
rewarded :  and  that  action  mull  as  furely  appear 
to  deferve  punifhment,  which  every  body  who 
hears  of  it  is  angry  with,  and  upon  that  account 
rejoices  to  fee  punimed. 

i.  As  we  fympatize  with  the  joy  of  our  com-, 
panions,  when  in  profperity,  fo  we  join  with 
them  in  the  complacency  and  fatisfaction  with 
which  they  naturally  regard  whatever  is  the 
caufe  of  their  good  fortune.  We  enter  into  the 
love  and  affection  which  they  conceive  for  it, 
and  begin  to  love  it  too.  We  ihould  be  forry  for 
their  fakes  if  it  was  deftroyed,  or  even  if  it  was 

placed 
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placed  at  too  great  a  diflance  from  them,  and  SECT. 
out  of  the  reach  of  their  care  and  protection, 
though  they  mould  lofe  nothing  by  its  abfence 
except  the  pleafure  of  feeing  it.  If  it  is  man 
who  has  thus  been  the  fortunate  inftrument  of 
the  happinefs  of  his  brethren,  this  is  Hill  more 
peculiarly  the  cafe.  When  we  fee  one  man 
affifled,  protected,  relieved  by  another,  our 
fympathy  with  the  joy  of  the  perfon  who  receives 
the  benefit  ferves  only  to  animate  our  fellow- 
feeling  with  his  gratitude  towards  him  who 
beftows  it.  When  we  look  upon  the  perfon 
who  is  the  caufe  of  his  pleafure  with  the  eyes 
with  which  we  imagine  he  mufl  look  upon  him, 
his  benefaclor  feems  to  fland  before  us  in  the 
moil  engaging  and  amiable  light.  We  readily 
therefore  fympathize  with  the  grateful  affection 
which  he  conceives  for  a  peribn  to  whom  he  has 
been  fo  much  obliged ;  and  confequently  ap 
plaud  the  returns  which  he  is  difpofed  to  make 
for  the  good  offices  conferred  upon  him.  As 
we  entirely  enter  into  the  affection  from  which 
thefe  returns  proceed,  they  neceffarily  feem 
every  way  proper  and  fuitable  to  their  object. 

2.  In  the  fame  manner,  as  we  fympathize  with 
the  forrow  of  our  fellow-creature  whenever  we  fee 
his|  diftrefs,  fo  we  like  wife  enter  into  his  abhorrence 
and  averfion  for  whatever  has  given  occaiion  to 
it.  Our  heart,  as  it  adopts  and  beats  time  to 
his  grief,  fo  is  it  likewife  animated  with  that 
fpirit  by  which  he  endeavours  to  drive  away  or 
deilroy  the  caufe  of  it.  The  indolent  and  paf- 
five  fellow-feeling,  by  which  we  accompany  him 

i  2  in 
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P  A  R  T  in  his  fufferings,  readily  gives  way  to  that  more 
vigorous  and  a6live  fentiment  by  which  we  go 
along  with  him  in  the  effort  he  makes,  either  to 
repel  them,  or  to  gratify  his  averfion  to  what  has 
given  occafion  to  them.     This  is  ilill  more  pecu 
liarly  the  cafe,  when  it  is  man  who  has  caufed 
them.     When  we  fee  one  man  oppreifed  or  in 
jured  by  another,  the  fympathy  which  we  feel 
with  the  diflrefs  of  the  fuiferer  feems  to  ferve 
only  to  animate  our  fellow-feeling  with  his  refent- 
ment  againfl  the  offender.      We  are  rejoiced  to 
fee  him  attack  his  adverfary  in  his  turn,  and  are 
eager  and  ready  to  affifl  him  whenever  he  exerts 
himfelf  for  defence,   or    even    for  vengeance 
within  a  certain  degree.     If  the  injured  mould 
perifh  in  the  quarrel,  we  not  only  fympathize 
with  the  real  refentment  of  his  friends  and  rela 
tions,  but  with  the  imaginary  refentment  which 
in  fancy  we  lend  to  the  dead,  who  is  no  longer 
capable  of  feeling  that  or  any  other  human  fen 
timent.     But  as  we  put  ourfelves  in  his  fituation, 
as  we  enter,  as  it  were,  into  his  body,  and  in  our 
imaginations,  in  fome  meafure,  animate  anew  the 
deformed  and  mangled  carcafs  of  the  ilain,  when 
we  bring  home  in  this  manner  his  cafe  to  our 
own  bofoms,  we  feel  upon  this,  as  upon  many 
other  occafions,  an  emotion  which  the  perfon 
principally  concerned  is  incapable  of  feeling, 
and  which  yet  we  feel  by  an  illufive  fympathy 
with   him.     The  fympathetic   tears  which  we 
flied  for  that  immenfe   and  irretrievable  lofs, 
which  in  our  fancy  he  appears  to  have  fuflained, 
ieem  to  be  but  a  finall  part  of  the  duty  which 

we 
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we  owe  him.  The  injury  which  he  has  fuffered  SECT. 
demands,  we  think,  a  principal  part  of  our 
attention.  We  feel  that  refentment  which 
we  imagine  he  ought  to  feel,  and  which  he 
would  feel,  if  in  his  cold  and  lifelefs  body  there 
remained  any  confcioufnefs  of  what  paffes  upon 
earth.  His  blood,  we  think,  calls  aloud  for 
vengeance.  The  very  allies  of  the  dead  feem 
to  be  diilurbed  at  the  thought  that  his  injuries 
are  to  pafs  unrevenged.  The  horrors  which  are 
fuppofed  to  haunt  the  bed  of  the  murderer,  the 
ghofts  which  fuperftition  imagines  rife  from 
their  graves  to  demand  vengeance  upon  thofe 
who  brought  them  to  an  untimely  end,  all  take 
their  origin  from  this  natural  fympathy  with  the 
imaginary  refentment  of  the  flam.  And  with 
regard,  at  leaft,  to  this  moil  dreadful  of  all 
crimes,  Nature,  antecedent  to  all  reflection 
upon  the  utility  of  puniihment,  has  in  this 
manner  flamped  upon  the  human  heart,  in  the 
ftrongeil  and  moil  indelible  characters,  an  im 
mediate  and  inilincTive  approbation  of  the 
facred  and  neceflary  law  of  retaliation. 


i 3  CHAR 
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CH-AR    III. 

That  where  there  is  no  approbation  of  the  con" 
duEt  of  the  per/on  who  coiifers  the  benefit,  there 
is  little  fympathy  with  the  gratitude  of  him  who 
receives  it:  and  that,  on  the  contrary ,  where 
there  is  no  difapprobation  of  the  motives  of  the 
perfon  who  does  the  mi/chief,  there  is  no  fort  of 
fympathy  with  the  refentment  of  him  whojiiffers 
it. 

TT  is  to  be  obferved,  however,  that,  how  bene- 
•*•  ficial  foever  on  the  one  hand,  or  how  hurtful 
foever  on  the  other,  the  actions  or  intentions  of 
the  perfon  who  acts  may  have  been  to  the  per 
fon  who  is,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  acted  upon,  yet  if  in 
the  one  cafe  there  appears  to  have  ba&i  no  pro 
priety  in  the  motives  of  the  agent,'  if  we  cannot 
enter  into  the  affections  which  influenced  his 
conduct,  we  have  little  fympathy  with  the  gra 
titude  of  the  perfon  who  receives  the  benefit : 
or  if,  in  the  other  cafe,  there  appears  to  have 
been  no  impropriety  in  the  motives  of  the  agent, 
if,  on  the  contrary,  the  affections  which  in* 
fluenced  his  conduct  are  fuch  as  we  mull  necefi 
farily  enter  into,  we  can  have  no  fort  of  fym 
pathy  with  the  refentment  of  the  perfon  who 
fuffers.  Little  gratitude  feems  due  in  the  one 
cafe,  and  all  fort  of  refentment  feems  unjuil  in 
the  other.  The  one  action  feems  to  merit  little 
reward,  the  other  to  deferve  no  puniihment. 

2  i.  Firft, 
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i.  Firil,  I  fay,  that  wherever  we  cannot  fym-  SECT. 
pathize  with  the  affections  of  the  agent,  wherever 
there  feems  to  be  no  propriety  in  the  motives 
which  influenced  his  conduct,  we  are  lefs  dif- 
pofed  to  enter  into  the  gratitude  of  the  perfon 
who  received  the  benefit  of  his  actions.  A  very 
fmall  return  feems  due  to  that  foolifh  and  pro- 
fufe  generoiity  which  confers  the  greateft  bene 
fits  from  the  mod  trivial  motives,  and  gives  an 
eflate  to  a  man  merely  becaufe  his  name  and  fur- 
name  happen  to  be  the  lame  with  thofe  of  the 
giver.  Such  fervices  do  not  feem  to  demand 
any  proportionable  recompence.  Our  contempt 
for  the  folly  of  the  agent  hinders  us  from  tho 
roughly  entering  into  the  gratitude  of  the  per 
fon  to  whom  the  good  office  has  been  done. 
His  benefactor  feems  unworthy  of  it.  As  when 
we  place  ourfelves  in  the  fituation  of  the  perfon 
obliged,  we  feel  that  we  could  conceive  no  great 
reverence  for  fuch  a  benefactor,  we  eafily  ab- 
folve  him  from  a  great  deal  of  that  fubmiilive 
veneration  and  efteem  which  we  iliould  think 
due  to  a  more  refpectable  character  ;  and  pro 
vided  he  always  treats  his  weak  friend  with 
kindnefs  and  humanity,  we  are  willing  to  excufe 
him  from  many  attentions  and  regards  which  we 
fhould  demand  to  a  worthier  patron.  Thofe 
Princes  who  have  heaped,  with  the  greateft  pro- 
fufion,  wealth,  power  and  honours,  upon  their 
favourites,  have  feldom  excited  that  degree  of 
attachment  to  their  perfons  which  has  often 
been  experienced  by  thofe  who  were  more 
frugal  of  their  favours.  The  well-natured,  but  in* 

j  4  judicious 
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PART  judicious  prodigality  of  James  the  Firfl  of  Great 
,  Britain  feems  to  have  attached  nobody  to  his 
perfon  ;  and  that  Prince,  notwithflanding  his 
focial  and  harmlefs  difpofition,  appears  to  have 
lived  and  died  without  a  friend.  The  whole 
gentry  and  nobility  of  England  expofed  their 
lives  and  fortunes  in  the  caufe  of  his  more  frugal 
and  diflinguiming  fon,  notwithftanding  the  cold- 
nefs  and  diflant  feverity  of  his  ordinary  deport 
ment. 

2.  Secondly,  I  fay,  That  wherever  the  con- 
duel  of  the  agent  appears  to  have  been  entirely 
directed  by  motives  and  affections  which  we 
thoroughly  enter  into  and  approve  of,  we  can 
have  no  fort  of  fympathy  with  the  refentment  of 
the  fufferer,  how  great  foever  the  mifchief  which 
may  have  been  done  to  him.  When  two  people 
quarrel,  if  we  take  part  with,  and  entirely  adopt 
the  refentment  of  one  of  them,  it  is  impoffible 
that  we  fhould  enter  into  that  of  the  other.  Our 
fympathy  with  the  perfon  whofe  motives  we  go 
along  with,  and  whom  therefore  we  look  upon 
as  in  the  right,  cannot  but  harden  us  againft  all 
fellow-feeling  with  the  other,  whom  we  neceifa- 
jily  regard  as  in  the  wrong.  Whatever  this  laft, 
therefore,  may  have  fuffered,  while  it  is  no  more 
than  what  we  ourfelves  ihould  have  wiilied  him 
to  fuffer,  while  it  is  no  more  than  what  our  own 
fympathetic  indignation  would  have  prompted 
us  to  inflicl  upon  him,  it  cannot  either  difpleafe 
or  provoke  us.  When  an  inhuman  murderer  is 
brought  to  the  fcafibld,  though  we  have  fome 
compaffion  for  his  mifery,  we  can  have  no  fort 

of 
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of  fellow-feeling  with  his  refentment,  if  he  SECT. 
fhould  be  fo  abfurd  as  to  exprefs  any  againft 
either  his  profecutor  or  his  judge.  The  natural 
tendency  of  their  juft  indignation  againft  fo  vile 
a  criminal  is  indeed  the  moft  fatal  and  ruinous 
to  him.  But  it  is  impoffible  that  we  fhould  be 
difpleafed  with  the  tendency  of  a  fentiment, 
which,  when  we  bring  the  cafe  home  to  ourfelves, 
we  feel  that  we  cannot  avoid  adopting. 


CHAP.    IV. 

Recapitulation  of  the  foregoing  chapters. 

i.TTTE  do  not  therefore  thoroughly  and 
V  V  heartily  fympathize  with  the  gratitude 
of  one  man  towards  another,  merely  becaufe 
this  other  has  been  the  caufe  of  his  good  for 
tune,  unlefs  he  has  been  the  caufe  of  it  from 
motives  which  we  entirely  go  along  with.  Our 
heart  muft  adopt  the  principles  of  the  agent,  and 
go  along  with  all  the  affections  which  influenced 
his  conduct,  before  it  can  entirely  iympathize 
with  and  beat  time  to,  the  gratitude  of  the  perfon 
who  has  been  benefited  by  his  actions.  If  in 
the  conduct  of  the  benefactor  there  appears  to 
have  been  no  propriety,  how  beneficial  foever  its 
effects,  it  does  not  feem  to  demand,  or  neceffa- 
rily  to  require,  any  proportionable  recompenfe. 
But  when  to  the  beneficent  tendency  of  the 
action  is  joined  the  propriety  of  the  affection 

from 
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PART  from    which    it    proceeds,    when    we    entirely 
IL       fympathize    and    go    along   with    the   motives 
of  the    agent,    the    love  which    we    conceive 
for  him  upon  his  own  account,  enhances,  and 
enlivens    our    fellow-feeling    with     the    grati 
tude  of  thofe  who  owe  their  profperity  to  his 
good  conduct.     His  actions  feem  then  to  de 
mand,  and,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  to  call  aloud  for  a 
proportionable  recompenfe.     We  then  entirely 
enter  into   that  gratitude   which   prompts    to 
beftow  it.    The  benefactor  feems  then  to  be  the 
proper  object  of  reward,  when  we  thus  entirely 
fympathize  with,  and  approve  of,  that  fentiment 
which  prompts  to  reward  him.     When  we  ap 
prove  of,  and  go  along  with,  the  affection  from 
which  the  a6lion  proceeds,  we  mufl  neceirarily 
approve  of  the  action,  and  regard  the  perfon 
towards  whom  it  is  directed,  as  its  proper  and 
fui table  object. 

2.  In  the  fame  manner,  we  cannot  at  all  fym 
pathize  with  the  refentment  of  one  man  againil 
another,  merely  becaufe  this  other  has  been  the 
caufe  of  his  misfortune,  unlefs  he  has  been  the 
caufe  of  it  from  motives  which  we  cannot  enter 
into.     Before  we  can  adopt  the  refentment  of 
the  fufferer,  we  mull  difapprove  of  the  motives 
of  the  agent,  and  feel  that  our  heart  renounces 
all  fympathy  with  the  affections  which  influenced 
his  conduct.     If  there  appears  to  have  been  no 
impropriety  in  thefe,  how  fatal  foever  the  ten 
dency  of  the  action  which  proceeds  from  them 
to  thofe  againft  whom  it  is  directed,  it  does  not 

feem 
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feem  to  deferve  any  punifhment,  or  to  be  the  SECT. 
proper  object  of  any  refentment. 

But  when  to  the  hurtfulnefs  of  the  a6lion  is 
joined  the  impropriety  of  the  affe6lion  from 
whence  it  proceeds,  when  our  heart  rejects  with 
abhorrence  all  fellow-feeling  with  the  motives 
of  the  agent,  we  then  heartily  and  entirely 
fympathize  with  the  refentment  of  the  fufferer. 
Such  aclions  feem  then  to  deferve,  and,  if  I 
may  fay  fo,  to  call  aloud  for,  a  proportionable 
punifliment;  and  we  entirely  enter  into,  and 
thereby  approve  of,  that  refentment  which 
prompts  to  inflict  it.  The  offender  neceffarily 
feems  then  to  be  the  proper  object  of  punifli 
ment,  when  we  thus  entirely  fympathize  with, 
and  thereby  approve  of,  that  fentiment  which 
prompts  to  puniih.  In  this  cafe  too,  when  we 
approve,  and  go  along  with,  the  affection  from 
which  the  a6tion  proceeds,  we  mufl  neceffarily 
approve  of  the  action,  and  regard  the  perfon 
againil  whom  it  is  directed,  as  its  proper  and 
fui table  object. 


CHAP.   V. 
"The  analyjis  of  the  fenfe  of  Merit  and  Demerit. 


*'"     A  ^  our  ^en^e»  therefore,  of  the  propriety 

•*Y-  of  conduct  arifes  from  what  I  fliall  call 

$  Direct  iympathy  with  the  affections  and  motives 

of 
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P  A  R  T  of  the  perfon  who  acts,  fo  our  fenfe  of  its  merit 
arifes  from  what  I  ihall  call  an  indire6l  fympathy 
with  the  gratitude  of  the  perfon  who  is,  if  I 
may  fay  fo,  a6led  upon. 

As  we  cannot  indeed  enter  thoroughly  into 
the  gratitude  of  the  perfon  who  receives  the 
benefit,  unlefs  we  beforehand  approve  of  the 
motives  of  thebenefaclor,  fo,  upon  this  account, 
the  fenfe  of  merit  feems  to  be  a  compounded 
fentiment,  and  to  be  made  up  of  two  diftinct 
emotions ;  a  direct  fympathy  with  the  fenti- 
ments  of  the  agent,  and  an  indirect  fympathy 
with  the  gratitude  of  thofe  who  receive  the 
benefit  of  his  actions. 

We  may,  upon  many  different  occafions,  plainly 
diftingmm  thofe  two  different  emotions  com 
bining  and  uniting  together  in  our  fenfe  of  the 
good  defert  of  a  particular  character  or  action. 
When  we  read  in  hiflory  concerning  actions  of 
proper  and  beneficent  greatnefs  of  mind,  how 
eagerly  do  we  enter  into  fuch  defigns  ?  How 
much  are  we  animated  by  that  high-fpirited 
generofity  which  directs  them  ?  How  keen  are 
we  for  their  fuccefs  ?  How  grieved  at  their  dif- 
appointment?  In  imagination  we  become  the 
very  perfon  whofe  actions  are  reprefented  to 
us  :  we  tranfport  ourfelves  in  fancy  to  the  fcenes 
of  thofe  diilant  and  forgotten  adventures,  and 
imagine  ourfelves  acting  the  part  of  a  Scipio 
or  a  Camillus,  a  Timoleon  or  an  Ariflides. 
So  far  our  fentiments  are  founded  upon  the 
direct  fympathy  with  the  perfon  who  acts.  Nor 
is  the  indirect  fympathy  with  thofe  who  receive 
i-  the 
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the  benefit  of  fuch  a6lions  lefs  fenfibly  felt,  SECT. 
Whenever  we  place  ourfelves  in  the  fituation  ^ 
of  thefe  lafl,  with  what  warm  and  affectionate 
fellow-feeling  do  we  enter  into  their  gratitude 
towards  thofe  who  ferved  them  fo  ef  feudally  ? 
We  embrace,  as  it  were,  their  benefactor  along 
with  them*  Our  heart  readily  fympathizes  with 
the  highefl  tranfports  of  their  grateful  affection. 
No  honours,  no  rewards,  we  think,  can  be  too 
great  for  them  to  beflow  upon  him.  When 
they  make  this  proper  return  for  his  fervices, 
we  heartily  applaud  and  go  along  with  them ; 
but  are  mocked  beyond  all  meafure,  if  by  their 
conduct  they  appear  to  have  little  fenfe  of  the 
obligations  conferred  upon  them.  Our  whole 
fenfe,  in  ihort,  of  the  merit  and  good  defert  of 
fuch  actions,  of  the  propriety  and  fitnefs  of 
recompenfing  them,  and  making  the  perfon  who 
performed  them  rejoice  in  his  turn,  arifes  from 
the  fympathetic  emotions  of  gratitude  and  love, 
with  which,  when  we  bring  home  to  our  own 
breafl  the  fituation  of  thofe  principally  con 
cerned,  we  feel  ourfelves  naturally  tranfported 
towards  the  man  who  could  act  with  fuch  proper 
and  noble  beneficence. 

2.  In  the  fame  manner  as  our  fenfe  of  the 
impropriety  of  conduct  arifes  from  a  want  of 
fympathy,  or  from  a  direct  antipathy  to  the 
affections  and  motives  of  the  agent,  fo  our  fenfe 
of  its  demerit  arifes  from  what  I  fhall  here  too 
call  an  indirect  fympathy  with  the  refentment 
of  the  fufferer. 

As 
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PART  As  we  cannot  indeed  enter  into  the  refent- 
n*  t  ment  of  the  fufferer,  unlefs  our  heart  beforehand 
difapproves  the  motives  of  the  agent,  and  re 
nounces  all  fellow-feeling  with  them  ;  fo  upon 
this  account  the  fenfe  of  demerit,  as  well  as 
that  of  merit,  feems  to  be  a  compounded  fenti- 
ment,  and  to  be  made  up  of  two  diftinct  emo 
tions  ;  a  direct  antipathy  to  the  fentiments  of 
the  agent,  and  an  indirect  lympathy  with  the 
refentment  of  the  fufferer. 

We  may  here  too,  upon  many  different  occa- 
fions,  plainly  diflinguifh  thofe  two  different 
emotions  combining  and  uniting  together  in 
our  fenfe  of  the  ill  defert  of  a  particular  cha 
racter  or  action.  When  we  read  in  hiftory 
concerning  the  perfidy  and  cruelty  of  a  Borgia 
or  a  Nero,  our  heart  rifes  up  againil  the  deteft- 
able  fentiments  which  influenced  their  conduct, 
and  renounces  with  horror  and  abomination 
all  fellow-feeling  with  fuch  execrable  motives. 
So  far  our  fentiments  are  founded  upon  the 
direct  antipathy  to  the  affections  of  the  agent : 
and  the  indirect  lympathy  with  the  refentment 
of  the  fufferers  is  flill  more  fenfibly  felt.  When 
we  bring  home  to  ourfelves  the  lituation  of  the 
perfons  whom  thofe  fcourges  of  mankind  in- 
fulted,  murdered,  or  betrayed,  what  indignation 
do  we  not  feel  againil  fuch  infolent  and  inhuman 
oppreffors  of  the  earth?  Our  iympathy  with 
the  unavoidable  diftrefs  of  the  innocent  fufferers 
is  not  more  real  nor  more  lively,  than  our  fellow- 
feeling  with  their  juft  and  natural  refentment. 

The 
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The  former  fentiment  only  heightens  the  latter,  SECT. 
and  the  idea  of  their  diftrefs  ferves  only  to 
inflame  and  blow  up  our  animofity  againft  thofe 
who  occafioned  it.  When  we  think  of  the  an- 
guifli  of  the  fufferers,  we  take  part  with  them 
more  earneftly  againll  their  oppreflbrs  ;  we  enter 
with  more  eagernefs  into  all  their  fchemes  of 
vengeance,  and  feel  ourfelves  every  moment 
wreaking,  in  imagination,  upon  fuch  violators 
of  the  laws  of  fociety,  that  punifhment  which 
our  fympathetic  indignation  tells  us  is  due  to 
their  crimes.  Our  fenfe  of  the  horror  and 
dreadful  atrocity  of  fuch  conduct,  the  delight 
which  we  take  in  hearing  that  it  was  properly 
punimed,  the  indignation  which  we  feel  when 
it  efcapes  this  due  retaliation,  our  whole  fenfe 
and  feeling,  in  fliort,  of  its  ill  defert,  of  the  pro 
priety  and  fitnefs  of  inflicting  evil  upon  the 
perfon  who  is  guilty  of  it,  and  of  making  him 
grieve  in  his  turn,  arifes  from  the  fympathetic 
indignation  which  naturally  boils  up  in  the  bread 
of  the  fpectator,  whenever  he  thoroughly  brings 
home  to  himfelf  the  cafe  of  the  fufferer  *. 


*  To  afcribe  in  this  manner  our  natural  fenfe  of  the  ill  defert  of 
human  actions  to  a  fympathy  with  the  refentment  of  the  fufferer,  may 
feem,  to  the  greater  part  of  the  people,  to  be  a  degradation  of  tliat 
fentiment.  Refentment  is  commonly  regarded  as  fo  odious  a  paffion, 
that  they  will  be  apt  to  think  it  impofiible  that  fo  laudable  a  principle, 
as  the  fenfe  of  the  ill  defert  of  vice,  Ihould  in  any  refpecl  be  founded 
upon  it.  They  will  be  more  willing,  perhaps,  to  admit  that  our  fenfe 
of  the  merit  of  good  actions  is  founded  upon  a  fympathy  with  the  gra 
titude  of  the  perfons  who  receive  the  benefit  of  them  ;  becaufe  gra 
titude,  as  well  as  all  the  other  benevolent  paffions,  is  regarded  as  an 
amiable  principle,  which  can  take  nothing  from  the  worth  of  whatever 
is  founded  upon  it.  Gratitude  and  refentment,  however,  are  in 
every  refpecl,  it  is  evident,  counterparts  to  one  another ;  and  if  our 

•i     fenfe 
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fenfe  of  merit  arifes  from  a  fympathy  with  the  one,  our  fenfe  of 
demerit  can  fcarce  mifs  to  proceed  from  a  fellow-feeling  with  the 
other. 

Let  it  be  confidered  too  that  refentment,  though,  in  the  degrees  in 
which  we  too  often  fee  it,  the  moft  odious,  perhaps,  of  all  the  paffions, 
is  not  difapproved  of  when  properly  humbled  and  entirely  brought 
down  to  the  level  of  the  fympathetic  indignation  of  the  fpectator. 
When  we,  who  are  the  byftanders,  feel  that  our  own  animofity  en 
tirely  correfponds  with  that  of  the  fuflferer,  when  the  refentment  of 
this  laft  does  not  in  any  refpect  go  beyond  our  own,  when  no  word, 
no  gefture,  efcapes  him  that  denotes  an  emotion  more  violent  than 
what  we  can  keep  time  to,  and  when  he  never  aims  at  inflicting  any 
punilhment  beyond  what  we  fhould  rejoice  to  fee  inflicted,  or  what  we 
ourfelves  would  upon  this  account  even  defire  to  be  the  inftruments  of 
inflicting,  it  is  impoflible  that  we  fliould  not  entirely  approve  of  his 
fentiments.  Our  own  emotion  in  this  cafe  muft,  in  our  eyes,  un 
doubtedly  juftify  his.  And  as  experiences  teaches  us  how  much  the 
greater  part  of  mankind  are  incapable  of  this  moderation,  and  how 
great  an  effort  muft  be  made  in  order  to  bring  down  the  rude  and 
undifciplined  impulfe  of  refentment  to  this  fuitable  temper,  we  cannot 
avoid  conceiving  a  confiderable  degree  of  efteem  and  admiration  for 
one  who  appears  capable  of  exerting  fo  much  felf-command  over  one 
of  the  moft  ungovernable  paffions  of  his  nature.  When  indeed  the 
animofity  of  the  fufferer  exceeds,  as  it  almoft  always  does,  what  we 
can  go  along  with,  as  we  cannot  enter  into  it,  we  neceflarily  dif- 
approve  of  it.  We  even  difapprove  of  it  more  than  we  fliould  of  an 
equal  excefs  of  almoft  any  other  pafiion  derived  from  the  imagination. 
And  this  too  violent  refentment,  inftead  of  carrying  us  along  with  it 
becomes  itfelf  the  object  of  our  refentment  and  indignation.  We 
enter  into  the  oppofite  refentment  of  the  perfon  who  is  the  object  of 
this  unjuft  emotion,  and  who  is  in  danger  of  fuffering  from  it.  Re 
venge,  therefore,  the  excefs  of  refentment,  appears  to  be  the  moft 
deteftable  of  all  the  paflions,  and  is  the  object  of  the  horror  and  indig 
nation  of  every  body.  And  as  in  the  way  in  which  this  paflion  com 
monly  difcovers  itfelf  among  mankind,  it  is  exceffive  a  hundred  times 
for  once  that  it  is  immoderate,  we  are  very  apt  to  confider  it  as  al 
together  odious  and  deteftable,  becaufe  in  its  moft  ordinary  appearances 
it  is  fo.  Nature,  however,  even  in  the  prefent  depraved  ftate  of  man 
kind,  dees  not  feem  to  have  dealt  fo  unkindly  with  us,  as  to  have  en 
dowed  us  with  any  principle  which  is  wholly  and  in  every  refpect 
evil,  or  which,  in  no  degree  and  in  no  direction,  can  be  the  proper 
object  of  praife  and  approbation.  Upon  fome  occafions  we  are  fenfible 
that  this  paflion,  which  is  generally  too  ftrong,  may  likewife  be  too 
weak.  We  fometimes  complain  that  a  particular  perfon  Ihows  too 
little  fpirit,  and  has  too  little  fenfe  of  the  injuries  that  have  been  done  to 
him ;  and  we  are  as  ready  to  defpife  him  for  the  defect,  as  to  hate  him 
for  the  excefs  of  this  paflion. 

The  infpired  writers  would  not  furely  have  talked  fo  frequently  or 
fo  Itrongly  of  the  wrath  and  anger  of  God,  if  they  had  regarded  every 
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degree  of  thofe  pafiions  as  vicious  and  evil,  even  in  fo  weak  and  im-  $  E  C  T. 
perfect  a  creature  as  man.  J. 

Let  it  be  confidered  too,  that  the  prefent  inquiry  is  not  concerning 
a.  matter  of  right,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  but  concerning  a  matter  of  fad. 
We  are  not  at  prefent  examining  upon  what  principles  a  perfect  being 
•would. approve  of  the  punifhment  of  bad  actions;  but  upon  what 
principles  fo  weak  and  imperfect  a  creature  as  man  actually  and  in 
fact  approves  of  it.  The  principles  which  I  have  juft  now  men 
tioned,  it  is  evident,  have  a  very  great  effect  upon  his  fentiments ; 
and  it  feems  wifely  ordered  that  it  fhould  be  fo.  The  very  exiftence 
of  fociety  requires  that  unmerited  and  unprovoked  malice  fhould  be 
reftrained  by  proper  punifhments ;  and  confequently,  that  to  inflict 
thofe  punifliments  fhould  be  regarded  as  a  proper  and  laudable 
action.  Though  man,  therefore,  be  naturally  endowed  with  a  defire 
of  the  welfare  and  prefervation  of  fociety,  yet  the  Author  of  nature 
has  not  entrufted  it  to  his  reafon  to  find  out  that  a  certain  application 
of  punifhments  is  the  proper  means  of  attaining  this  end ;  but  has 
endowed  him  with  an  immediate  and  inftinctive  approbation  of  that 
very  application  which  is  moft  proper  to  attain  it.  The  oeconomy 
of  nature  is  in  this  refpect  exactly  of  a  piece  with  what  it  is  upon 
many  other  occafions.  With  regard  to  all  thofe  ends  which,  upon 
account  of  their  peculiar  importance,  may  be  regarded,  if  fuch  an 
cxprefllon  is  allowable,  as  the  favourite  ends  of  nature,  fhe  has  con« 
ftantly  in  this  manner  not  only  endowed  mankind  with  an  appetite 
for  the  end  which  fhe  propofes,  but  likewife  with  an  appetite  for  the 
means  by  which  alone  this  end  can  be  brought  about,  for  their  own 
fakes,  and  independent  of  their  tendency  to  produce  it.  Thus  felf- 
prefervation,  and  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies,  are  the  great  ends 
which  Nature  feems  to  have  propofed  in  the  formation  of  all  animals. 
Mankind  are  endowed  with  a  defire  of  thofe  ends,  and  an  averfion  to 
the  contrary  ;  with  a  love  of  life,  and  a  dread  of  diflblution  ;  with  a 
defire  of  the  continuance  and  perpetuity  of  the  fpecies,  and  with  an 
averfion  to  the  thoughts  of  its  intire  extinction.  But  though  we  are  in 
this  manner  endowed  with  a  very  ftrong  defire  of  thofe  ends,  it  has  not 
been  intrufted  to  the  flow  and  uncertain  determinations  of  our  reafon, 
to  find  out  the  proper  means  of  bringing  them  about.  Nature  has 
directed  us  to  the  greater  part  of  thefe  by  original  and  immediate 
inftincts.  Hunger,  thirft,  the  pafiion  which  unites  the  two  fexes,  the 
love  of  pleafure,  and  the  dread  of  pain,  prompt  us  to  apply  thofe 
means  for  their  own  fakes,  and  without  any  confideration  of  their 
tendency  to  thofe  beneficent  ends  which  the  great  Director  of  nature 
intended  to  produce  by  them. 

Before  I  conclude  this  note,  I  muft  take  notice  of  a  difference 
between  the  approbation  of  propriety  and  that  of  merit  or  bene 
ficence.  Before  we  approve  of  the  fentiments  of  any  perfon  as 
proper  and  fuitable  to  their  objects,  we  muft  not  only  be  affected  in 
the  fame  manner  as  he  is,  but  we  muft  perceive  this  harmony  and 
correfpondence  of  fentiments  between  him  and  ourfelves.  Thus, 
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PART  t^loug^1  uPon  hearmg  of  a  misfortune  that  had  befallen  my  friend,! 
fhould  conceive  precifely  that  degree  of  concern  which  he  gives  way 
to  ;  yet  till  I  am  informed  of  the  manner  in  which  he  behaves,  till  I 
perceive  the  harmony  between  his  emotions  and  mine,  I  cannot  be 
faid  to  approve  of  the  fentiments  which  influence  his  behaviour. 
The  approbation  of  propriety  therefore  requires,  not  omy  that  we 
fliould  entirely  fympathize  with  the  perfon  who  acts,  but  that  we 
fliould  perceive  this  perfect  concord  between  his  fentiments  and  our 
own.  On  the  contrary,  when  I  hear  of  a  benefit  that  has  been  be- 
flowed  upon  another  perfon,  let  him  who  has  received  it  be  affected 
in  what  manner  he  pleafes,  if,  by  bringing  his  cafe  home  to  myfelf,  I 
feel  gratitude  arife  in  my  own  breaft,  I  necefiarily  approve  of  the 
conduct  of  his  benefactor,  and  regard  it  as  meritorious,  and  the  proper 
object  of  reward.  Whether  the  perfon  who  has  received  the  benefit 
conceives  gratitude  or  not,  cannot,  it  is  evident,  in  any  degree  alter 
our  fentiments  with  regard  to  the  merit  of  him  who  has  beftowed  it, 
No  actual  correfpondence  of  fentiments,  therefore,  is  here  required. 
It  is  fufficient  that  if  he  was  grateful,  they  would  correfpond  ;  and 
our  fenfe  of  merit  is  often  founded  upon  one  of  thofe  illufive  fympa- 
thies,  by  which,  when  we  bring  home  to  ourfelves  the  cafe  of  another, 
we  are  often  affected  in  a  manner  in  which  the  perfon  principally 
concerned  is  incapable  of  being  affected.  There  is  a  firnilar  dif 
ference  between  our  difapprobation  of  demerit,  and  that  of  impro 
priety. 
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SECTION  II. 

OF   JUSTICE    AND    BENEFICENCE. 

CHAP.    I. 

Comparijbn  ofthqfe  two  virtues. 

ACTIONS  of  a  beneficent  tendency,  which  SECT. 
proceed  from  proper  motives,  feem  alone  ^ 
to  require  reward ;  becaufe  fuch  alone  are  the 
approved  objects   of  gratitude,  or   excite   the 
fympathetic  gratitude  of  the   fpectator. 

Actions  of  a  hurtful  tendency,  which  proceed 
from  improper  motives,  feem  alone  to  deferve 
punifhment ;  becaufe  fuch  alone  are  the  ap 
proved  objects  of  refentment,  or  excite  thefym- 
pathetic  refentment  of  the  fpectator. 

Beneficence  is  always  free,  it -cannot  be  ex 
torted  by  force,  the  mere  want  of  it  expofes  to 
no  puniihment;  becaufe  the  mere  want  of  bene 
ficence  tends  to  do  no  real  pofitive  evil.  It  may 
difappoint  of  the  good  which  might  reafonably 
have  been  expected,  and  upon  that  account  it 
may  juflly  excite  diflike  and  difapprobation  :  it 
cannot,  however,  provoke  any  refentment  which 
mankind  will  go  along  with.  The  man  who 
does  not  recompenfe  his  benefactor,  when  he 
has  it  in  his  power,  and  when  his  benefactor 
needs  his  affiftance,  is,  no  doubt,  guilty  of  the 
blackeft  ingratitude.  The  heart  of  every  im 
partial  fpectator  rejects  all  fellow-feeling  with 
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the  felfifhnefs  of  his  motives,  and  he  is  the 
proper  object  of  the  highefl  difapprobation. 
But  ilill  he  does  no  pofitive  hurt  to  any  body. 
He  only  does  not  do  that  good  which  in  pro 
priety  he  ought  to  have  done.  He  is  the  object 
of  hatred,  a  pailion  which  is  naturally  excited 
by  impropriety  of  fentiment  and  behaviour  ; 
not  of  refentment,  a  pafilon  which  is  never 
properly  called  forth  but  by  aclions  which  tend 
to  do  real  and  poiitive  hurt  to  fome  particular 
perfons.  His  want  of  gratitude,  therefore,  can 
not  be  punifhed.  To  oblige  him  by  force  to 
perform,  what  in  gratitude  he  ought  to  perform, 
and  what  every  impartial  Ipe6lator  would  ap 
prove  of  him  for  performing,  would,  if  poffible, 
be  ftill  more  improper  than  his  neglecting  to 
perform  it.  His  benefactor  would  difhonour 
himfelf  if  he  attempted  by  violence  to  conftrain 
him  to  gratitude,  and  it  would  be  imperti 
nent  for  any  third  perfon,  who  was  not  the 
fuperior  of  either,  to  intermeddle.  But  of  all 
the  duties  of  beneficence,  thofe  which  grati 
tude  recommends  to  us  approach  nearefl  to 
what  is  called  a  perfect  and  complete  obliga 
tion.  What  friendlhip,  what  generoiity,  what 
charity,  would  prompt  us  to  do  with  uni- 
verfal  approbation,  is  ftill  more  free,  and 
can  ftill  lefs  be  extorted  by  force  than  the 
duties  of  gratitude.  We  talk  of  the  debt  of 
gratitude,  not  of  charity,  or  generoiity,  nor 
even  of  friendlhip,  when  friendfhip  is  mere 
efteem,  and  has  not  been  enhanced  and  compli 
cated  with  gratitude  for  good  offices. 

Refent 
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Refentment  feems  to  have  been  given  us  by  S  E  c  T. 
nature  for  defence,  and  for  defence  only.  It  is 
the  fafeguard  ofjuflice  and  the  fecurity  of  inno 
cence.  It  prompts  us  to  beat  off  the  mifchief 
which  is  attempted  to  be  done  to  us,  and  to 
retaliate  that  which  is  already  done ;  that  the 
offender  may  be  made  to  repent  of  his  injuftice, 
and  that  others,  through  fear  of  the  like  punilh- 
ment,  may  be  terrified  from  being  guilty  of  the 
like  offence.  It  muil  be  referved  therefore  for 
thefe  purpofes,  nor  can  the  fpectator  ever  go 
along  with  it  when  it  is  exerted  for  any  other. 
But  the  mere  want  of  the  beneficent  virtues, 
though  it  may  difappoint  us  of  the  rgood  which 
might  reafonably  be  expected,  neither  does,  nor 
attempts  to  do,  any  mifchief  from  which  we  can 
have  occafion  to  defend  ourfelves. 

There  is  however  another  virtue,  of  which 
the  obfervance  is  not  left  to  the  freedom  of  our 
own  wills,  which  may  be  extorted  by  force,  and 
of  which  the  violation  expofes  to  refentment, 
and  confequently  to  puniihment.  This  virtue 
is  juftice  :  the  violation  of  juftice  is  injury  :  it 
does  real  and  pofitive  hurt  to  fome  particular 
perfons,  from  motives  which  are  naturally  dif- 
approved  of.  It  is,  therefore,  the  proper  object 
of  refentment,  and  of  punifhment,  which  is  the 
natural  confequence  of  refentment.  As  man 
kind  go  along  with,  and  approve  of  the  violence 
employed  to  avenge  the  hurt  which  is  done  by 
injuflice,  fo  they  much  more  go  along  with,  and 
approve  of,  that  which  is  employed  to  prevent 
and  beat  off  the  injury,  and  to  reftrain  the 
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offender  from  hurting  his  neighbours.  The 
perfon  himfelf  who  meditates  an  injuflice  is 
fenfible  of  this,  and  feels  that  force  may,  with 
the  utmoft  propriety,  be  made  ufe  of,  both  by  the 
perfon  whom  he  is  about  to  injure,  and  by  others, 
either  to  obftruct  the  execution  of  his  crime, 
or  to  puniih  him  when  he  has  executed  it. 
And  upon  this  is  founded  that  remarkable  dif- 
tinclion  between  juftice  and  all  the  other  focial 
virtues,  which  has  of  late  been  particularly  in 
filled  upon  by  an  author  of  very  great  and 
original  genius,  that  we  feel  ourfelves  to  be 
under  a  ftricter  obligation  to  act  according  to 
juftice,  than  agreeably  to  friendfhip,  charity,  or 
generofity ;  that  the  practice  of  thefe  lafl  men 
tioned  virtues  feems  to  be  left  in  fome  meafure 
to  our  own  choice,  but  that,  fomehow  or  other, 
we  feel  ourfelves  to  be  in  a  peculiar  manner 
tied,  bound,  and  obliged  to  the  obfervation  of 
juftice.  We  feel,  that  is  to  fay,  that  force  may, 
with  the  utmoft  propriety,  and  with  the  appro 
bation  of  all  mankind,  be  made  ufe  of  to  con- 
flrain  us  to  obferve  the  rules  of  the  one,  but  not 
to  follow  the  precepts  of  the  other. 

We  muft  always,  however,  carefully  diftin- 
guifh  what  is  only  blamable,  or  the  proper 
object  of  difapprobation,  from  what  force  may 
be  employed  either  to  punifh  or  to  prevent. 
That  feems  blamable  which  falls  fhort  of  that 
ordinary  degree  of  proper  beneficence  which 
experience  teaches  us  to  expect  of  every  body  ; 
and  on  the  contrary,  that  feems  praife-worthy 
which  goes  beyond  it.  The  ordinary  degree 
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itfelf  feems  neither  blamable  nor  praife-worthy.  SECT. 
A  father,  a  fon,  a  brother,  who  behaves  to  the  L_ 
correfpondent  relation  neither  better  nor  worfe 
than  the  greater  part  of  men  commonly  do, 
feems  properly  to  deferve  neither  praife  nor 
blame.  He  who  furprifes  us  by  extraordinary 
and  unexpected,  though  flill  proper  and  fuitable 
kindnefs,  or  on  the  contrary  by  extraordinary 
and  unexpected,  as  well  as  unfuitable  unkind- 
nefs,  feems  praife-worthy  in  the  one  cafe,  and 
blamable  in  the  other. 

Even  the  moil  ordinary  degree  of  kindnefs  or 
beneficence,  however,  cannot  among  equals,  be 
extorted  by  force.  Among  equals  each  indi 
vidual  is  naturally,  and  antecedent  to  the  in- 
flitution  of  civil  government,  regarded  as 
having,  a  right  both  to  defend  himfelf  from  in 
juries,  and  to  exact  a  certain  degree  of  punifh- 
ment  for  thole  which  have  been  done  to  him. 
Every  generous  fpectator  not  only  approves  of 
his  conduct  when  he  does  this,  but  enters  fo  far 
into  his  fentiments  as  often  to  be  willing  to  aflifl 
him.  When  one  man  attacks,  or  robs,  or  at 
tempts  to  murder  another,  all  the  neighbours 
take  the  alarm,  and  think  that  they  do  right 
when  they  run,  either  to  revenge  the  perfon  who 
has  been  injured,  or  to  defend  him  who  is  in 
danger  of  being  fo.  But  when  a  father  fails  in 
the  ordinary  degree  of  parental  affection  towards 
a  fon;  when  a  fon  feems  to  want  that  filial 
reverence  which  might  be  expected  to  his  father  ; 
when  brothers  are  without  the  ufual  degree  of 
brotherly  affection  \  when  a  man  fliuts  his  breafl 
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PART  againft  companion,  and  refufes  to  relieve  the 
mifery  of  his  fellow-creatures,  when  he  can  with 
the  greatefl  eafe ;  in  all  thefe  cafes,  though 
every  body  blames  the  con  duel:,  nobody  ima 
gines  that  thofe  who  might  have  reafon,  per 
haps^  to  expect  more  kindnefs,  have  any  right 
to  extort  it  by  force.  The  fufferer  can  only 
complain,  and  the  fpectator  can  intermeddle  no 
other  way  than  by  advice  and  perfuaiion.  Upon 
all  fuch  occafions,  for  equals  to  ufe  force  againil 
one  another,  would  be  thought  the  highefl  de 
gree  of  infolence  and  prefumption. 

A  fuperior  may,  indeed,  fometimes,  with 
univerfal  approbation,  oblige  thofe  tinder  his 
jurifdiction  to  behave,  in  this  refpect,  with  a 
certain  degree  of  propriety  to  one  another. 
The  laws  of  all  civilized  nations  oblige  parents 
to  maintain  their  children,  and  children  to 
maintain  their  parents,  and  impofe  upon  men 
many  other  duties  of  beneficence.  The  civil 
magiftrate  is  entrufted  with  the  power  not  only 
of  preferring  the  public  peace  by  reftraining 
injuilice,  but  of  promoting  the  profperity  of  the 
commonwealth,  by  eftablifhing  good  difcipline, 
and  by  difcouraging  every  fort  of  vice  and  im 
propriety  ;  he  may  prefcribe  rules,  therefore, 
which  not  only  prohibit  mutual  injuries  among 
fellow-citizens,  but  command  mutual  good  offices 
to  a  certain  degree.  When  the  fovereign  com 
mands  what  is  merely  indifferent,  and  what,  an-* 
tecedent  to  his  orders,  might  have  been  omitted 
without  any  blame,  it  becomes  not  only  blam^ 
able  but  punilhable  to  difobey  him.  When  he 
i  commands, 
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commands,  therefore,  what,  antecedent  to  any  SECT. 
fuch  order,  could  not  have  been  omitted  without 
the  greatefl  blame,  it  furely  becomes  much 
more  punifhable  to  be  wanting  in  obedience. 
Of  all  the  duties  of  a  law-giver,  however,  this 
perhaps  is  that  which  it  requires  the  greateft 
delicacy  and  referve  to  execute  with  propriety 
and  judgment.  To  neglect  it  altogether  ex- 
pofes  the  commonwealth  to  many  grofs  diforders 
and  fhocking  enormities,  and  to  pufh  it  too  far 
is  definitive  of  all  liberty,  fecurity,  and 
j  uflice. 

Though  the  mere  want  of  beneficence  feems 

to  merit  no  punifhment  from  equals,  the  greater 

exertions  of  that  virtue  appear  to  deferve  the 

higheil  reward.     By  being  productive  of  the 

greateft  good,  they  are  the  natural  and  approved 

objects  of  the  livelieft  gratitude.     Though  the 

breach  of  j  uflice,  on  the   contrary,  expoies  to 

punifhment,  the  obfervance  of  the  rules  of  that 

virtue    feems    fcarce   to   deferve    any   reward. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  a  propriety  in  the  practice 

of  juftice,  and  it  merits,  upon  that  account,  all 

the  approbation  which  is  due  to  propriety.     But 

as  it  does  no  real  pofitive  good,  it  is  entitled  to 

very  little    gratitude.     Mere  juftice  is,    upon 

moft  occafions,  but  a  negative  virtue,  and  only 

hinders  us  from  hurting  our  neighbour.      The 

man  who  barely  abftains  from  violating  either 

theperfon,  or  the  eftate,  or  the  reputation  of  his 

neighbours,  has  furely  very  little  pofitive  merit. 

He  fulfils,  however,  all  the  rules   of  what  is 

peculiarly  called  juftice,  and  does  every  thing 

which 
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PART  which  his  equals  can  with  propriety  force  him 
to  do,  or  which  they  can  punilh  him  for  not 
doing.  We  may  often  fulfil  all  the  rules  of 
juftice  by  fitting  Hill  and  doing  nothing. 

As  every  man  doth,  fo  iliall  it  be  done  to  him, 
and  retaliation  feems  to  be  the  great  law  which 
is  dictated  to  us  by  Nature.  Beneficence  and 
generofity  we  think  due  to  the  generous  and 
beneficent.  Thofe  whofe  hearts  never  open 
to  the  feelings  of  humanity,  fhould,  we  think, 
be  fhut  out  in  the  fame  manner,  from  the  affec 
tions  of  all  their  fellow-creatures,  and  be  allowed 
to  live  in  the  midii  of  fociety,  as  in  a  great 
defert  where  there  is  nobody  to  care  for  them, 
or  to  inquire  after  them.  The  violator  of  the 
laws  of  juftice  ought  to  be  made  to  feel  himfelf 
that  evil  which  he  has  done  to  another ;  and 
fince  no  regard  to  the  fufferings  of  his  brethren 
is  capable  of  retraining  him,  he  ought  to  be 
over-awed  by  the  fear  of  his  own.  The  man 
who  is  barely  innocent,  who  only  obferves  the 
laws  of  juftice  with  regard  to  others,  and  merely 
abftains  from  hurting  his  neighbours,  can  merit 
only  that  his  neighbours  in  their  turn  fhould 
refpe6t  his  innocence,  and  that  the  fame  laws 
fhould  be  religioufly  obferved  with  regard  to 
him. 


CHAR 
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CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  Jeiife  of  Jujiice>  of  Remorfe,  and  of  the 
con/cioufnefs  of  Merit. 

THERE  can  be  no  proper  motive  for  hurt 
ing  our  neighbour,  there  can  be  no  incite 
ment  to  do  evil  to  another,  which  mankind 
will  go  along  with,  except  juil  indignation  for 
evil  which  that  other  has  done  to  us.  To 
difturb  his  happinefs  merely  becaufe  it  Hands 
in  the  way  of  our  own,  to  take  from  him  what 
is  of  real  ufe  to  him  merely  becaufe  it  may  be 
of  equal  or  of  more  ufe  to  us,  or  to  indulge,  in 
this  manner,  at  the  expence  of  other  people,  the 
natural  preference  which  every  man  has  for 
his  own  happinefs  above  that  of  other  people, 
is  what  no  impartial  fpeelator  cari  go  along 
with.  Every  man  is,  no  doubt,  by  nature,  firft 
and  principally  recommended  to  his  own  care  ; 
and  as  he  is  fitter  to  take  care  of  himfelf  than 
of  any  other  perfon,  it  is  fit  and  right  that  it 
fliould  be  fo.  Every  man,  therefore,  is  much 
more  deeply  interefted  in  whatever  immediately 
concerns  himfelf,  than  in  what  concerns  any 
other  man  :  and  to  hear,  perhaps,  of  the  death 
of  another  perfon,  with  whom  wre  have  no  par 
ticular  connexion,  will  give  us  lefs  concern, 
will  fpoil  our  ftomach,  or  break  our  reft  much 
left  than  a  very  infignificant  difafter  which  has 
2  befallen 
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PART  befallen  ourfelves.  But  though  the  ruin  of 
our  neighbour  may  affect  us  much  lefs  than  a 
very  fmall  misfortune  of  our  own,  we  mull  not 
ruin  him  to  prevent  that  fmall  misfortune,  nor 
even  to  prevent  our  own  ruin.  We  mufl,  here, 
as  in  all  other  cafes,  view  ourfelves  not  fo  much 
according  to  that  light  in  which  we  may  natu 
rally  appear  to  ourfelves,  as  according  to  that 
in  which  we  naturally  appear  to  others.  Though 
every  man  may,  according  to  the  proverb,  be 
the  whole  world  to  himfelf,  to  the  reft  of  man 
kind  he  is  a  moft  infignificant  part  of  it.  Though 
his  own  happinefs  may  be  of  more  importance 
to  him  than  that  of  all  the  world  belides,  to 
every  other  perfon  it  is  of  no  more  confequence 
than  that  of  any  other  man.  Though  it  may 
be  true,  therefore,  that  every  individual,  in  his 
own  breaft,  naturally  prefers  himfelf  to  all  man 
kind,  yet  he  dares  not  look  mankind  in  the  face, 
and  avow  that  he  a6ls  according  to  this  prin 
ciple.  He  feels  that  in  this  preference  they 
can  never  go  along  with  him,  and  that  how 
natural  fo  ever  it  may  be  to  him,  it  mufl  always 
appear  exceffive  and  extravagant  to  them.  When 
he  views  himfelf  in  the  light  in  which  he  is 
confcious  that  others  will  view  him,  he  fees  that 
to  them  he  is  but  one  of  the  multitude  in  no 
refpecl:  better  than  any  other  in  it.  If  he  would 
a6t  fo  as  that  the  impartial  fpeetator  may  enter 
into  the  principles  of  his  conducl,  which  is  what 
of  all  things  he  has  the  greateft  defire  to  do, 
he  muft,  upon  this,  as  upon  all  other  occafions, 
humble  the  arrogance  of  his  felf-love,  and  bring 

it 
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it  down  to  fomething  which  other  men  can  go  s  E  c  T. 
along  with.  They  will  indulge  it  fo  far  as  to  IL 
allow  him  to  be  more  anxious  about,  and  to 
purfue  with  more  earneil  affiduity,  his  own 
happinefs  than  that  of  any  other  perfon.  Thus 
far,  whenever  they  place  themfelves  in  his  fitua- 
tion,  they  will  readily  go  along  with  him.  In 
the  race  for  wealth,  and  honours,  and  prefer- 
ments,  he  may  run  as  hard  as  he  can,  and  ilrain 
every  nerve  and  every  mufcle,  in  order  to  out- 
flrip  all  his  competitors.  But  if  he  mould  juftle, 
or  throw  down  any  of  them,  the  indulgence  of 
the  fpectators  is  entirely  at  an  end.  It  is  a 
violation  of  fair  play,  which  they  cannot  admit 
of.  This  man  is  to  them,  in  every  refpecl:,  as 
good  as  he :  they  do  not  enter  into  that  felf- 
love  by  which  he  prefers  himfelf  fo  much  to 
this  other,  and  cannot  go  along  with  the  motive 
from  which  he  hurt  him.  They  readily,  there 
fore,  fympathize  with  the  natural  refentment 
of  the  injured,  and  the  offender  becomes  the 
object  of  their  hatred  and  indignation.  He  is 
fenfible  that  he  becomes  fo,  and  feels  that  thofe 
fentiments  are  ready  to  burfl  out  from  all  fides 
againft  him. 

As  the  greater  and  more  irreparable  the  evil 
that  is  done,  the  refentment  of  the  fufferer  runs 
naturally  the  higher ;  fo  does  likewife  the  fym- 
pathetic  indignation  of  the  fpeclator,  as  well 
as  the  fenfe  of  guilt  in  the  agent.  Death  is 
the  greateft  evil  which  one  man  can  inflict  upon 
another,  and  excites  the  higheil  degree  of  refent 
ment  in  thofe  who  are  immediately  connected 

with 
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PART  with  the  flain.  Murder,  therefore,  is  the  moil 
IL  .  atrocious  of  all  crimes  which  affect  individuals 
only,  in  the  fight  both  of  mankind,  and  of  the 
perfon  who  has  committed  it.  To  be  deprived 
of  that  which  we  are  poflefFed  of,  is  a  greater 
evil  than  to  be  difappointed  of  what  we  have 
only  the  expectation.  Breach  of  property, 
therefore,  theft  and  robbery,  which  take  from 
us  what  we  are  pofTeffed  of,  are  greater  crimes 
than  breach  of  contract,  which  only  difappoints 
us  of  what  we  expected.  The  moil  facred  laws 
of  juflice,  therefore,  thofe  whofe  violation  feems 
to  call  loudefl  for  vengeance  and  punifhment, 
are  the  laws  which  guard  the  life  and  perfon  of 
our  neighbour ;  the  next  are  thofe  which  guard 
his  property  and  pofTeffions  ;  and  lafl  of  all  come 
thofe  which  guard  what  are  called  his  perfonal 
rights,  or  what  is  due  to  him  from  the  promifes 
of  others. 

The  violator  of -the  more  facred  laws  of  juflice 
can  never  reflect  on  the  fentiments  which  man 
kind  mufl  entertain  with  regard  to  him,  without 
feeling  all  the  agonies  of  fhame,  and  horror, 
and  confirmation.  When  his  paffion  is  gratified, 
and  he  begins  coolly  to  reflect  on  his  pafl  con- 
du6l,  he  can  enter  into  none  of  the  motives 
which  influenced  it.  They  appear  now  as  de- 
teflable  to  him  as  they  did  always  to  other 
people.  By  fympathizing  with  the  hatred  and 
abhorrence  wrhich  other  men  mufl  entertain 
for  him,  he  becomes  in  fome  meafure  the  object 
of  his  own  hatred  and  abhorrence.  The  fitua^ 
tion  of  the  perfon,  who  fuffered  by  his  injuflice, 

now 
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now  calls  upon  his  pity.      He  is  grieved  at  the  SECT. 
thought  of  it ;  regrets  the  unhappy  effects  of 
his  own  conduct,  and  feels  at  the  fame  time 
that  they  have  rendered  him  the  proper  object 
of  the  refentment  and  indignation  of  mankind, 
and  of  wrhat  is  the  natural  confequence  of  refent 
ment,  vengeance  and  punifhment.     The  thought 
of  this  perpetually  haunts   him,  and   fills  him 
with  terror  and  amazement.    He  dares  no  longer 
look  fociety  in  the  face,  but  imagines  himfelf 
as  it  were  rejected,  and  thrown  out  from  the 
affections  of  all  mankind.     He  cannot  hope  for 
the  confolation  of  fympathy  in  this  his  greatefl 
and  mofl  dreadful  diftrefs.     The  remembrance 
of  his  crimes  has  Ihut  out  all  fellow-feeling  with 
him   from   the   hearts   of  his  fellow-creatures. 
The  fentiments  which  they  entertain  with  regard 
to  him,  are  the  very  thing  which  he  is  mofl 
afraid  of.     Every  thing  feems  hoflile,  and  he 
would  be  glad  to  fly  to  fome  inhofpitable  defert, 
where  he  might  never  more  behold  the  face 
of  a  human  creature,  nor  read  in  the  counte 
nance   of  mankind  the   condemnation   of  his 
crimes.     But  folitude  is  flill  more  dreadful  than 
fociety.     His   own  thoughts   can  prefent  him 
with   nothing  but  what  is  black,  unfortunate, 
and  difaflrous,  the  melancholy  forebodings  of 
incomprehenfible  mifery  and  ruin.     The  horror 
of  folitude  drives  him  back  into  fociety,  and  he 
comes   again   into   the    prefence   of  mankind, 
aflonifhed  to  appear  before  them,  loaded  with 
fhame  and  diflracted  with  fear,  in  order  to  fup- 
plicate  fome  little  protection  from  the  coun 
tenance 
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PART  tenance  of  thofe  very  judges,  who  he  knows  have 
already  all  unanimoufly  condemned  him.  Such 
is  the  nature  of  that  fentiment,  which  is  pro- 
perly  called  remorfe  ;  of  all  the  fentiments  which 
can  enter  the  human  breafl  the  moil  dreadful. 
It  is  made  up  of  fhame  from  the  fenfe  of  the 
impropriety  of  pafl  condu6l ;  of  grief  for  the 
•effects  of  it ;  of  pity  for  thofe  who  fuffer  by  it ; 
and  of  the  dread  and  terror  of  puniihment  from 
the  confcioufnefs  of  the  juilly  provoked  refent- 
ment  of  all  rational  creatures. 

The  oppofite  behaviour  naturally  infpires  the 
oppofite  fentiment.  The  man  who,  not  from 
frivolous  fancy,  but  from  proper  motives,  has 
performed  a  generous  action,  when  he  looks 
forward  to  thofe  whom  he  has  ferved,  feels 
himfelf  to  be  the  natural  object  of  their  love 
and  gratitude,  and,  by  fympathy  with  them, 
of  the  efteem  and  approbation  of  all  mankind. 
And  when  he  looks  backward  to  the  motive 
from  which  he  acted,  and  furveys  it  in  the  light 
in  which  the  indifferent  fpectator  will  furvey  it, 
he  ilill  continues  to  enter  into  it,  and  applauds 
himfelf  by  fympathy  with  the  approbation  of 
this  fuppofed  impartial  judge.  In  both  thefe 
points  of  view  his  own  conduct  appears  to  him 
every  way  agreeable.  His  rnind,  at  the  thought 
of  it,  is  filled  with  cheerfulnefs,  ferenity,  and 
compofure.  He  is  in  friendfhip  and  harmony 
with  all  mankind,  and  looks  upon  his  fellow- 
creatures  with  confidence  and  benevolent  fatif- 
faction,  fecure  that  he  has  rendered  himfelf 
worthy  of  their  moil  favourable  regards.  In 

the 
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the  combination  of  all  thefe  fentiments  confifls  SECT, 
the    confcioufhefs    of   merit,    or   of   deferved  .I1' 
reward. 


CHAP.    III. 

Of  the  titility  of  this  conflitution  of  Nature* 

IT  is  thus  that  man,  who  can  fubfifl  only  in 
fociety,  was  fitted,  by  nature  to  that  fituation 
for  which  he  was  made.  All  the  members  of 
human  fociety  fland  in  need  of  each  others  aflift- 
ance,  and  are  likewife  expofed  to  mutual  inju 
ries.  Where  the  necelfary  affiftance  is  reci 
procally  afforded  from  love,  from  gratitude,  from 
friendlhip,  and  efleem,  the  fociety  flourifhes  and 
is  happy.  All  the  different  members  of  it  are 
bound  together  by  the  agreeable  bands  of  love 
and  affection,  and  are,  as  it  were,  drawn  to  one 
common  centre  of  mutual  good  offices. 

But  though  the  neceffary  affiftance  mould  not 
be  afforded  from  fuch  generous  and  difmterefted 
motives,  though  among  the  different  members  of 
the  fociety  there  mould  be  no  mutual  love  and 
affeftion,  the  fociety,  though  lefs  happy  and 
agreeable,  will  not  neceffarily  be  diifolved. 
Society  may  fubfifl  among  different  men,  as 
among  different  merchants,  from  a  fenfe  of  its 
utility,  without  any  mutual  love  or  affe6lion ; 
and  though  no  man  in  it  fhould  owe  any  obliga- 

VOL.  i.  L  tion, 
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PART  tion,  or  be  bound  in  gratitude  to  any  other,  it 
may  Hill  be  upheld  by  a  mercenary  exchange  of 
good  offices  according  to  an  agreed  valuation. 

Society,  however,  cannot  fubiifl  among  thofe 
who  are  at  all  times  ready  to  hurt  and  injure  one 
another.  The  moment  that  injury  begins,  the 
moment  that  mutual  refentment  and  animofity 
take  place,  all  the  bands  of  it  are  broke  afunder, 
and  the  different  members  of  which  it  confifled 
are,  as  it  were,  diffipated  and  fcattered  abroad 
by  the  violence  and  oppofition  of  their  difcord- 
ant  affections.  If  there  is  any  fociety  among 
robbers  and  murderers,  they  mufl  at  leail,  ac 
cording  to  the  trite  obfervation,  abilain  from 
robbing  and  murdering  one  another.  Bene 
ficence,  therefore,  is  lefs  efTential  to  the  exiflence 
of  fociety  than  juflice.  Society  may  fubiifl, 
though  not  in  the  mofl  comfortable  flate,  with 
out  beneficence ;  but  the  prevalence  of  injuflice 
mufl  utterly  deflroy  it. 

Though  Nature,  therefore,  exhorts  mankind 
to  a6ls  of  beneficence,  by  the  pleafing  confciouf- 
nefs  of  deferved  reward,  me  has  not  thought  it 
necefTary  to  guard  and  enforce  the  practice  of 
it  by  the  terrors  of  merited  punifhment  in  cafe 
it  mould  be  neglecled.  It  is  the  ornament 
which  embellifhes,  not  the  foundation  which 
fupports  the  building,  and  which  it  was,  there 
fore,  fufficient  to  recommend,  but  by  no  means 
necefTary  to  impofe.  Juflice,  on  the  contrary, 
is  the  main  pillar  that  upholds  the  whole  edifice. 
If  it  is  removed,  the  great,  the  immenfe  fabric 
ef  human  fociety,  that  fabric  which  to  raife  and 

fupport 
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fupport  feems  in  this  world,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  to  S  E  c  T. 
have  been  the  peculiar  and  darling  care  of 
Nature,  mufl  in  a  moment  crumble  into  atoms. 
In  order  to  enforce  the  obfervation  of  juilice, 
therefore,  Nature  has  implanted  in  the  human 
breafl  that  confcioufnefs  of  ill-defert,  thofe 
terrors  of  merited  punilhment  which  attend 
upon  its  violation,  as  the  great  fafeguards  of  the 
aflbciation  of  mankind,  to  protect  the  weak, 
to  curb  the  violent,  and  to  chaftife  the  guilty. 
Men,  though  naturally  fympathetic,  feel  fo  little 
for  another,  with  whom  they  have  no  particular 
connexion,  in  comparifon  of  what  they  feel  for 
themfelves;  the  mifery  of  one,  who  is  merely 
their  fellow-creature,  is  of  fo  little  importance 
to  them  in  comparifon  even  of  a  fmall  con- 
veniency  of  their  own  ;  they  have  it  fo  much  in 
their  power  to  hurt  him,  and  may  havefo  many 
temptations,  to  do  fo,  that  if  this  principle  did 
not  (land  up  within  them  in  his  defence,  and 
overawe  them  into  a  refpec~l  for  his  innocence, 
they  would,  like  wild  beafts,  be  at  all  times 
ready  to  fly  upon  him  ;  and  a  man  would  enter 
an  aflembly  of  men  as  he  enters  a  den  of  lions. 
In  every  part  of  the  univerfe  we  obferve 
means  adjuiled  with  the  niceft  artifice  to  the 
ends  which  they  are  intended  to  produce  ;  and 
in  the  mechanifm  of  a  plant,  or  animal  body, 
admire  how  every  thing  is  contrived  for  ad- 
vancing  the  two  great  purpofes  of  nature,  the 
fupport  of  the  individual,  and  the  propagation 
of  the  fpecies.  But  in  thefe,  and  in  all  fucli 
objects,  we  flill  diflinguifh  the  efficient  from  the 

L  2  final 
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PART  final  caufe  of  their  feveral  motions  and  organize 
tions.  The  digeftion  of  the  food,  the  circula 
tion  of  the  blood,  and  the  fecretion  of  the 
feveral  juices  which  are  drawn  from  it,  are 
operations  all  of  them  neceffary  for  the  great 
purpofes  of  animal  life.  Yet  we  never  endea 
vour  to  account  for  them  from  thofe  purpofes 
as  from  their  efficient  caufes,  nor  imagine  that 
the  blood  circulates,  or  that  the  food  digeils  of 
its  own  accord,  and  with  a  view  or  intention  to 
the  purpofes  of  circulation  or  digeftion.  The 
wheels  of  the  watch  are  all  admirably  adjufted 
to  the  end  for  which  it  was  made,  the  pointing 
of  the  hour.  All  their  various  motions  con- 
fpire  in  the  niceft  manner  to  produce  this  effect* 
If  they  were  endowed  with  a  deiire  and  inten 
tion  to  produce  it,  they  could  not  do  it  better. 
Yet  we  never  afcribe  any  fuch  defire  or  inten 
tion  to  them,  but  to  the  watch-maker,  and  we 
know  that  they  are  put  into  motion  by  a  fpring, 
which  intends  the  effect  it  produces  as  little  as 
they  do.  But  though,  in  accounting  for  the 
operations  of  bodies,  we  never  fail  to  diftinguifh 
in  this  manner  the  efficient  from  the  final  caufe, 
in  accounting  for  thofe  of  the  mind  we  are  very 
apt  to  confound  thefe  two  different  things  with 
one  another.  When  by  natural  principles  we 
are  led  to  advance  thofe  ends  which  a  refined 
and  enlightened  reafon  would  recommend  to  us, 
we  are  very  apt  to  impute  to  that  reafon,  as  to 
their  efficient  caufe,  the  fentiments  and  actions 
by  which  we  advance  thofe  ends,  and  to  imagine 
that  to  be  the  wifdom  of  man,  which  in  reality 

is 
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is  the  wifdom  of  God.  Upon  a  fuperficial  view,  SECT. 
this  caufe  feems  fufficient  to  produce  the  effects 
which  are  afcribed  to  it ;  and  the  fyftem  of 
human  nature  feems  to  be  more  limple  and 
agreeable  when  all  its  different  operations  are 
in  this  manner  deduced  from  a  iingle  principle. 
As  fociety  cannot  fubfifl  unlefs  the  laws  of 
juflice  are  tolerably  obferved,  as  no  focial  inter- 
courfe  can  take  place  among  men  who  do  not 
generally  abflain  from  injuring  one  another ; 
the  confideration  of  this  neceffity,  it  has  been 
thought,  was  the  ground  upon  which  we  ap 
proved  of  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  of  juf- 
tice  by  the  punimment  of  thofe  who  violated 
them.  Man,  it  has  been  faid,  has  a  natural 
love  for  fociety,  and  defires  that  the  union  of 
mankind  mould  be  preferved  for  its  own  fake, 
and  though  he  himfelf  was  to  derive  no  benefit 
from  it.  The  orderly  and  flouriihing  Hate  of 
fociety  is  agreeable  to  him,  and  he  takes  delight 
in  contemplating  it.  Its  diforder  and  confulion, 
on  the  contrary,  «is  the  object  of  his  averlion, 
and  he  is  chagrined  at  whatever  tends  to  pro 
duce  it.  He  is  fenfible  too  that  his  own  inte- 
reft  is  connected  with  the  profperity  of  fociety, 
and  that  the  happinefs,  perhaps  the  prefervation 
of  his  exiflence,  depends  upon  its  prefervation. 
Upon  every  account,  therefore,  he  has  an  ab 
horrence  at  whatever  can  tend  to  deilroy  fo 
ciety,  and  is  willing  to  make  ufe  of  every  means, 
which  can  hinder  fo  hated  and  fo  dreadful  an 
event.  Injuilice  necefTarily  tends  to  deflroy  it. 
Every  appearance  of  injuilice,  therefore,  alarms 
L  3  him, 
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PART  him,  and  he  runs  (if  I  may  fey  fo),  to  flop  the 
progrefs  of  what,  if  allowed  to  go  on,  would 
quickly  put  an  end  to  every  thing  that  is  dear 
to  him.  If  he  cannot  reftrain  it  by  gentle  and 
fair  means,  he  muil  bear  it  down  by  force  and 
violence,  and  at  any  rate  muil  put  a  flop  to  its 
further  progrefs.  Hence  it  is,  they  fay,  that 
he  often  approves  of  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws  of  juftice  even  by  the  capital  punifhment 
of  thofe  who  violate  them.  The  diflurber  of 
the  public  peace  is  hereby  removed  out  of  the 
world,  and  others  are  terrified  by  his  fate  from 
imitating  his  example. 

Such  is  the  account  commonly  given  of  our 
approbation  of  the  punifhment  of  injuflice. 
And  fo  far  this  account  is  undoubtedly  true, 
that  we  frequently  have  occafion  to  confirm 
our  natural  fenfe  of  the  propriety  and  fitnefs  of 
punifhment,  by  reflecting  ho\v  neceffary  it  is  for 
preferving  the  order  of  fociety.  When  the  guilty 
is  about  to  fufFer  that  jufl  retaliation,  which  the 
natural  indignation  of  mankind  tells  them  is  due 
to  his  crimes ;  when  the  infolence  of  his  injuf- 
tice  is  broken  and  humbled  by  the  terror  of  his 
approaching  punifhment ;  when  he  ceafes  to  be 
an  object  of  fear,  with  the  generous  and  hu 
mane  he  begins  to  be  an  object  of  pity.  The 
thought  of  what  he  is  about  to  fuffer  extin- 
guifhes  their  refentment  for  the  fufferings  of 
others  to  which  he  has  given  occafion.  They 
are  difpofed  to  pardon  and  forgive  him,  and  to 
fave  him  from  that  punifhment,  which  in  all  their 
cool  hours  they  had  confidered  as  the  retribu* 

tion 
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tion  due  to  fuch  crimes.  Here,  therefore,  they  SECT, 
have  occafion  to  call  to  their  alfiftance  the  con-  , 
iideration  of  the  general  intereft  of  Ibciety. 
They  counterbalance  the  impufe  of  this  weak 
and  partial  humanity  by  the  dictates  of  a  huma 
nity  that  is  more  generous  and  comprehend ve. 
They  reflect  that  mercy  to  the  guilty  is  cruelty 
to  the  innocent,  and  oppofe  to  the  emotions  of 
compafiion  which  they  feel  for  a  particular  per- 
lon,  a  more  enlarged  compallion  which  they  feel 
for  mankind. 

Sometimes  too  we  have  occafion  to  defend 
the  propriety  of  obferving  the  general  rules  of 
juftice  by  the  confideration  of  their  neceffity  to 
the  fupport  of  fociety.  We  frequently  hear  the 
young  and  the  licentious  ridiculing  the  moil 
facred  rules  of  morality,  and  preferring,  fome- 
times  from  the  corruption,  but  more  frequently 
from  the  vanity  of  their  hearts,  the  moft  abomi 
nable  maxims  of  conduct.  Our  indignation 
roufes,  and  we  are  eager  to  refute  and  expofe 
fuch  deteftable  principles.  But  though  it  is 
their  intrinfic  hatefulnefs  and  deteftablenefs, 
which  originally  inflames  us  againft  them,  we 
are  unwilling  to  affign  this  as  the  fole  reafon 
why  we  condemn  them,  or  to  pretend  that  it  is 
merely  becaufe  we  ourfelves  hate  and  deteft 
them.  The  reafon,  we  think,  would  not  appear 
to  be  conclufive.  Yet  why  ihould  it  not ;  if  we 
hate  and  deteft  them  becaufe  they  are  the 
natural  and  proper  objects  of  hatred  and  detefl- 
ation  ?  But  when  we  are  aiked  why  we  fliould 
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PART  not  act  in  fuch  or  fuch  a  manner,  the  very 
uJSLj  queilion  feems  to  fuppofe  that,  to  thofe  who  alk 
it,  this  manner  of  a6ling  does  not  appear  to  be 
for  its  own  fake  the  natural  and  proper  object  of 
thofe  fentiments.  We  muft  mow  them,  there 
fore,  that  it  ought  to  be  fo  for  the  fake  of  fome- 
thing  elfe.  Upon  this  account  we  generally 
call  about  for  other  arguments,  and  the  confide- 
ration  which  firil  occurs  to  us,  is  the  diforder 
and  confufion  of  fociety  which  would  refult 
from  the  univerfal  prevalence  of  fuch  practices. 
We  feldom  fail,  therefore,  to  infifl  upon  this 
topic. 

But  though  it  commonly  requires  no  great 
difcernment  to  fee  the  deilru6live  tendency  of 
all  licentious  practices  to  the  welfare  of  fociety, 
it  is  feldom  this  confideration  which  firil  ani 
mates  us  againil  them.  All  men,  even  the 
moil  ilupid  and  unthinking,  abhor  fraud, 
perfidy  and  injuilice,  and  delight  to  fee  them 
puniihed.  But  few  men  have  reflected  upon 
the  neceffity  of  juilice  to  the  exiilence  of 
fociety,  how  obvious  foever  that  neceffity  may 
appear  to  be. 

That  it  is  not  a  regard  to  the  prefervation  of 
fociety,  which  originally  intereils  us  in  the  pu- 
niihment  of  crimes  committed  againil  indivi 
duals,  may  be  demonilrated  by  many  obvious 
confiderations.  The  concern  which  we  take 
in  the  fortune  and  happinefs  of  individuals 
does  not,  in  common  cafes,  arife  from  that 
which  we  take  in  the  fortune  and  happinefs  of 
fociety.  We  are  no  more  concerned  for  the 

deftruci 
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definition  or  lofs  of  a  fingle  man,  becaufe  this  SECT. 
man  is  a  member  or  part  of  fociety,  and  becaufe  L__ 
we  mould  be  concerned  for  the  definition  of 
fociety,  than  we  are  concerned  for  the  lofs  of  a 
iingle  guinea,  becaufe  this  guinea  is  a  part  of  a 
thoufand  guineas,  and  becaufe  we  mould  be 
concerned  for  the  lofs  of  the  whole  fum.  In 
neither  cafe  does  our  regard  for  the  individuals 
arife  from  our  regard  for  the  multitude  :  but  in 
both  cafes  our  regard  for  the  multitude  is  com 
pounded  and  made  up  of  the  particular  regards 
which  we  feel  for  the  different  individuals  of 
which  it  is  compofed.  As  when  a  fmall  fum  is 
unjuflly  taken  from  us,  we  do  not  fo  much  pr.o- 
fecute  the  injury  from  a  regard  to  the  prefer- 
vation  of  our  whole  fortune,  as  from  a  regard 
to  that  particular  fum  which  we  have  lofl ;  fo 
when  a  fingle  man  is  injured  or  deflroyed,  we 
demand  the  punifhment  of  the  wrong  that  has 
been  done  to  him,  not  fo  much  from  a  concern 
for  the  general  interefl  of  fociety,  as  from  a 
concern  for  that  very  individual  who  has  been 
injured.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  however,  that 
this  concern  does  not  neceffarily  include  in  it 
any  degree  of  thofe  exquifite  fentiments  which 
are  commonly  called  love,  efleem,  and  affec 
tion,  and  by  which  we  diflinguifh  our  particular 
friends  and  acquaintance.  The  concern  wrhich 
is  requifite  for  this,  is  no  more  than  the  gene 
ral  fellow-feeling  which  we  have  with  every 
man  merely  becaufe  he  is  our  fellow-creature. 
We  enter  into  the  refentment  even  of  an  odious 
perfon,  when  he  is  injured  by  thofe  to  whom 

he 
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P  A  R  T  he  has  given  no  provocation.  Our  difapproba- 
tion  of  his  ordinary  character  and  conduct  does 
not  in  this  cafe  altogether  prevent  our  fellow- 
feeling  with  his  natural  indignation ;  though 
with  thofe  who  are  not  either  extremely  can 
did,  or  who  have  not  been  accuflomed  to  cor 
rect  and  regulate  their  natural  fentiments  by 
general  rules,  it  is  very  apt  to  damp  it. 

Upon  fome  occaiions,  indeed,  we  both  punifh 
and  approve  of  punifhment,  merely  from  a  view 
to  the  general   intereil  of  fociety,  which,    we 
imagine,  cannot  otherwife  be  fecured.     Of  this 
kind  are  all  the  punifhments  inflicted  for  breaches 
of  what  is  called  either  civil  police,  or  military 
difcipline.     Such  crimes  do  not  immediately  or 
directly  hurt  any  particular  perfon ;  but  their 
remote  confequences,  it   is  fuppofed,  do   pro 
duce,    or   might    produce,   either   a   confider- 
able  inconveniency,  or  a  great  diforder  in  the 
fociety.     A  centinel,    for   example,  who   falls 
afleep  upon  his  watch,  fuifers  death  by  the  laws 
of  war,  becaufe  fuch  carelelihefs  might  endan 
ger  the  whole  army.     This  feverity  may,  upon 
many  occaiions,  appear  necefTary,  and,  for  that 
reafon,  juft  and  proper.    When  the  prefervation 
of  an  individual  is  inconliilent  with  the  fafety 
of  a  multitude,  nothing  can  be  more  jufl  than 
that  the  many  mould  be  preferred  to  the  one. 
Yet    this    punifhment,    how   neceffary   foever, 
always  appears  to  be  exceffively  fevere.     The 
natural  atrocity  of  the  crime  feems  to  be  fo 
little,  and  the  punifhment  fo  great,  that  it  is 
with  great  difficulty  that  our  heart  can  recon- 
1  cile 
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cile  itfelf  to  it.  Though  fuch  careleflhefs  ap-  S  E  c  T. 
pears  very  blamable,  yet  the  thought  of  this 
crime  does  not  naturally  excite  any  fiich  refent- 
ment  as  would  prompt  us  to  take  fuch  dread- 
ful  revenge.  A  man  of  humanity  muil  recol 
lect  himfelf,  mufl  make  an  effort,  and  exert  his 
whole  firmnefs  and  refolution,  before  he  can 
bring  himfelf  either  to  inflict  it,  or  to  go  along 
with  it  when  it  is  inflicted  by  others.  It  is  not, 
however,  in  this  manner,  that  he  looks  upon 
the  jufl  punifhment  of  an  ungrateful  murderer 
or  parricide.  His  heart,  in  this  cafe,  applauds 
with  ardour,  and  even  with  tranfport,  the  juil 
retaliation  which  feems  due  to  fuch  deteflable 
crimes,  and  which,  if,  by  any  accident,  they 
Ihould  happen  to  efcape,  he  would  be  highly 
enraged  and  difappointed.  The  very  different 
fentiments  with  which  the  fpectator  views  thofe 
different  puniihments,  is  a  proof  that  his  appro 
bation  of  the  one  is  far  from  being  founded  up 
on  the  fame  principles  with  that  of  the  other. 
He  looks  upon  the  centinel  as  an  unfortunate 
victim,  who,  indeed,  mufl,  and  ought  to  be, 
devoted  to  the  fafety  of  numbers,  but  whom 
ftill,  in  his  heart,  he  wrould  be  glad  to  fave ; 
and  he  is  only  ferry,  that  the  interefl  of  the 
many  fhould  oppofe  it.  But  if  the  murderer 
mould  efcape  from  punifhment,  it  would  excite 
his  highefl  indignation,  and  he  would  call 
upon  God  to  avenge,  in  another  world,  that 
crime  which  the  injuflice  of  mankind  had  neg- 
lefted  to  chaflife  upon  earth. 

For  it  well  deferves  to  be  taken  notice  of, 
that  we  are  fo  far  from  imagining  that  injuflice 

ought 
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PART  ought  to  be  punilhed  in  this  life,  merely  on 
account  of  the  order  of  ibciety,  which  cannot 
otherwife  be  maintained,  that  Nature  teaches 
us  to  hope,  and  religion,  we  fuppofe,  authorifes 
us- to  expect,  that  it  will  be  punifhed,  even  in 
a  life  to  come.  Our  fenfe  of  its  ill  defert  pur- 
foes  it,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  even  beyond  the  grave, 
though  the  example  of  its  punifhment  there 
cannot  ferve  to  deter  the  reft  of  mankind,  who 
fee  it  not,  who  know  it  not,  from  being  guilty 
of  the  like  practices  here.  The  juftice  of  God, 
however,  we  think,  ftill  requires,  that  he  mould 
hereafter  avenge  the  injuries  of  the  widow  and 
the  fatherlefs,  who  are  here  fo  often  infulted 
with  impunity.  In  every  religion,  and  in  every 
fuperflition  that  the  world  has  ever  beheld, 
accordingly,  there  has  been  a  Tartarus  as  well 
as  an  Elylium  ;  a  place  provided  for  the  punifli- 
ment  of  the  wicked,  as  well  as  one  for  the 
reward  of  the  juft. 
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SECTION  III. 

OF  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  FORTUNE  UPON  THE  SEN 
TIMENTS  OF  MANKIND,  WITH  REGARD  TO  THE 
MERIT  OR  DEMERIT  OF  ACTIONS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

T7TTHATEVER  praife  or  blame  can  be  due  s 

*  *to  any  action,  muft  belong  either,  firfl, 
to  the  intention  or  affection  of  the  heart,  from 
which  it  proceeds,  or,  fecondly,  to  the  exter 
nal  action  or  movement  of  the  body,  which 
this  affeclion  gives  occaiion  to ;  or,  laftly,  to 
the  good  or  bad  confequences,  which  actually, 
and  in  fact,  proceed  from  it.  Thefe  three  dif 
ferent  things  conflitute  the  whole  nature  and 
circumflances  of  the  action,  and  muft  be  the 
foundation  of  whatever  quality  can  belong  to 
it. 

That  the  two  laft  of  thefe  three  circum 
flances  cannot  be  the  foundation  of  any  praife 
or  blame,  is  abundantly  evident ;  nor  has  the 
contrary  ever  been  afferted  by  any' body.  The 
external  action  or  movement  of  the  body  is 
often  the  fame  in  the  moil  innocent  and  in  the 
moil  blamable  actions.  He  who  (hoots  a  bird> 
and  he  who  moots  a  man,  both  of  them  per 
form  the  fame  external  movement :  each  of 
them  draws  the  trigger  of  a  gun.  The  confe- 
3  quences 
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PART  quences  which  actually  ^  and  in  fact,  happen  to 
proceed  from  any  aclion,  are,  if  poffible,  flill 
more  indifferent  either  to  praife  or  blame,  than 
even  the  external  movement  of  the  body.  As 
they  depend,  not  upon  the  agent,  but  upon 
fortune,  they  cannot  be  the  proper  foundation 
for  any  fentiment,  of  which  his  character  and 
conduct  are  the  objects. 

The  only  confequences  for  which  he  can  be 
anlwerable,  or  by  which  he  can  deferve  either 
approbation  or  difapprobation  of  any  kind,  are 
thofe  which  were  fome  way  or  other  intended,  or 
thofe  which,  at  leafl,  mow  fome  agreeable  or 
tlifagreeable  quality  in  the  intention  of  the 
heart,  'from  which  he  acted.  To  the  intention 
or  affection  of  the  heart,  therefore,  to  the  pro 
priety  or  impropriety,  to  the  beneficence  or 
hurtfulnefs  of  the  delign,  all  praife  or  blame,  all 
approbation  or  difapprobation,  of  any  kind, 
which  can  juflly  be  bellowed  upon  any  action, 
mufl  ultimately  belong. 

When  this  maxim  is  thus  propofed,  in  abflract 
and  general  terms,  there  is  nobody  who  does 
not  agree  to  it.  Its  felf-evident  juflice  is  ac 
knowledged  by  all  the  world,  and  there  is  not 
a  diffenting  voice  among  all  mankind.  Every 
body  allows,  that  how  different  foever  the  acci 
dental,  the  unintended  and  unforefeen  confe 
quences  of  different  actions,  yet,  if  the  inten 
tions  or  affections  from  which  they  arofe  were, 
on  the  one  hand,  equally  proper  and  equally 
beneficent,  or,  on  the  other,  equally  improper 
and  equally  malevolent,  the  merit  or  demerit  of 

the 
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tlie  actions  is  ftill  the  fame,  and  the  agent  is  s  E  c  T. 
equally  the  fuitable  object  either  of  gratitude  or 
of  refentinent. 

But  how  well  foever  we  may  feem  to  be  per- 
fuaded  of  the  truth  of  this  equitable  maxim, 
when  wre  confider  it  after  this  manner,  in  ab- 
Itract,  yet  when  we  come  to  particular  cafes, 
the  actual  confequences  which  happen  to  pro 
ceed  from  any  action,  have  a  very  great  effect 
upon  our  fentiments  concerning  its  merit  or 
demerit,  and  almofl  always  either  enhance  or 
diminifh  our  fenfe  of  both.  Scarce,  in  any  one 
imtance,  perhaps,  will  our  fentiments  be  found, 
after  examination,  to  be  entirely  regulated  by 
this  rule,  which  we  all  acknowledge  ought  en 
tirely  to  regulate  them. 

This  irregularity  of  fentiment,  which  every 
body  feels,  which  fcarce  any  body  is  fufficiently 
aware  of,  and  which  nobody  is  willing  to  ac 
knowledge,  I  proceed  now  to  explain ;  and  I 
ihall  coniider,  firft,  the  caufe  which  gives  occa- 
fion  to  it,  or  the  mechanifm  by  which  nature 
produces  it;  fecondly,  the  extent  of  its  in 
fluence  ;  and,  lad  of  all,  the  end  which  it 
anfwers,  or  the  purpofe  which  the  Author  of 
nature  feems  to  have  intended  by  it. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    I. 

Of  the  caufes  of  this  Influence  of  Fortune* 

THE  caufes  of  pain  and  pleafure,  whatever 
they  are,  or  however  they  operate,  feem 
to  be  the  objects,  which,  in  all  animals,  imme 
diately  excite  thofe  two  paffions  of  gratitude  and 
refentment.  They  are  excited  by  inanimated, 
as  well  as  by  animated  objects.  We  are  angry, 
for  a  moment,  even  at  the  flone  that  hurts  us. 
A  child  beats  it,  a  dog  barks  at  it,  a  choleric 
man  is  apt  to  curie  it«  The  leail  reflection,  in 
deed,  corrects  this  fentiment,  and  we  foon 
become  feniible,  that  what  has  no  feeling  is  a 
very  improper  object  of  revenge.  When  the 
mifchief,  however,  is  very  great,  the  object 
which  caufed  it  becomes  difagreeable  to  us  ever 
after,  and  we  take  pleafure  to  burn  or  deflroy 
it.  We  mould  treat,  in  this  manner,  the  inilru- 
ment  which  had  accidentally  been  the  caufe  of 
the  death  of  a  friend,  and  we  fhould  often  think 
ourfelves  guilty  of  a  fort  of  inhumanity,  if  we 
neglected  to  vent  this  abfurd  fort  of  vengeance 
upon  it. 

We  conceive,  in  the  fame  manner,  a  fort  of 
gratitude  for  Jhofe  inanimated  objects,  which 
have  been  the  caufes  of  great,  or  frequent  plea 
fure  to  us.  The  failor,  who,  as  foon  as  he  got 
afliore,  fhould  mend  his  fire  with  the  plank  upon 
which  he  had  juft  efcaped  from  a  ihipwreck, 

would 
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would  feem  to  be  guilty  of  an  unnatural  a6lion.  SECT. 
We  ihould  expe6l  that  he  would  rather  preierve 
it  with  care  and  affection,  as  a  monument  that 
was,  in  lome  meafure,  dear  to  him.  A  man 
grows  fond  of  a  muff-box,  of  a  pen-knife,  of  a 
llaff  which  he  has  long  made  ufe  of,  and  con 
ceives  fbmething  like  a  real  love  and  affection 
for  them.  If  he  breaks  or  lofes  them,  he  is 
vexed  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  value  of  the 
damage.  The  houfe  which  we  have  long  lived 
in,  the  tree,  whole  verdure  and  made  we  have 
long  enjoyed,  are  both  looked  upon  with  a  fort 
of  refpeet  that  feems  due  to  fuch  benefactors. 
The  decay  of  the  one,  or  the  ruin  of  the  other, 
affects  us  with  a  kind  of  melancholy,  though  we 
fhould  fuftain  no  lofs  by  it.  The  Dryads  and 
the  Lares  of  the  ancients,  a  fort  of  genii  of  trees 
and  houfes,  were  probably  firft  fuggefted  by 
this  fort  of  affection,  which  the  authors  of  thole 
fuperftitions  felt  for  fuch  objects,  and  which 
feemed  unreafonable,  if  there  was  nothing  ani 
mated  about  him. 

But,  before  any  thing  can  be  the  proper 
object  of  gratitude  or  refentment,  it  mull  not 
only  be  the  caufe  of  pleafure  or  pain,  it  mull 
likewife  be  capable  of  feeling  them.  Without 
this  other  quality,  thofe  paffions  cannot  vent 
themfelves  with  any  fort  of  fatisfaction  upon 
it.  As  they  are  excited  by  the  caufes  of 
pleafure  and  pain,  fo  their  gratification  con- 
lifls  in  retaliating  thofe  fenfations  upon  what 
gave  occalion  to  them ;  which  it  is  to  n<5 
*  VOL.  i*  M  purpole 
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PART  purpofe  to  attempt  upon  what  has  no  feniibility. 
Animals,  therefore,  are  lefs  improper  objects  of 
gratitude  and  refentment  than  inanimated  ob 
jects.  The  dog  that  bites,  the  ox  that  gores, 
are  both  of  them  punimed.  If  they  have  been 
the  caufes  of  the  death  of  any  perfon,  neither 
the  public,  nor  the  relations  of  the  {lain,  can  be 
fatisfied,  unlefs  they  are  put  to  death  in  their 
turn  :  nor  is  this  merely  for  the  fecurity  of  the 
living,  but,  in  fome  meafurej  to  revenge  the 
injury  of  the  dead.  Thofe  animals,  on  the  con 
trary,  that  have  been  remarkably  ferviceable  to 
their  mailers,  become  the  objects  of  a  very 
lively  gratitude.  We  are  mocked  at  the  bru 
tality  of  that  officer,  mentioned  in  the  Turkiih 
Spy,  who  flabbed  the  horfe  that  had  carried  him 
acrofs  an  arm  of  the  fea,  left  that  animal  fhould 
afterwards  diftinguifh  fome  other  perfon  by  a 
fimilar  adventure. 

But,  though  animals  are  not  only  the  caufes 
of  pleafure  and  pain,  but  are  alfo  capable  of 
feeling  thofe  fenfations,  they  are  ftill  far  from 
being  complete  and  perfect  objects,  either  of 
gratitude  or  refentment ;  and  thofe  paffions  ftill 
feel,  that  there  is  fomething  wanting  to  their 
entire  gratification.  What  gratitude  chiefly 
deiires,  is  not  only  to  make  the  benefactor  feel 
pleafure  in  his  turn,  but  to  make  him  confcious 
that  he  meets  with  this  reward  on  account  of  his 
pail  conduct,  to  make  him  pleafed  with  that 
conduct,  and  to  fatisfy  him  that  the  perfon  upon 
whom  he  beftowed  his  good  offices  was  not  un 
worthy 
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worthy  of  them.    What  moft  of  all  charms  us  in  s  E  c  T. 
our  benefa6lor,  is  the  concord  between  his  fenti- 
ments  and  our  own,  with  regard  to  what  interefls 
us  fo  nearly  as  the  worth  of  our  own  character, 
and  the  efleem  that  is  due  to  us.     We  are  de 
lighted  to  find  a  perfon  who  values  us  as  we 
value  ourfelves,  and  diflinguifhes  us  from  the 
reft  of  mankind,  with  an  attention  not  unlike 
that  with  which  we  diftinguifh  ourfelves.     To 
maintain  in  him  thefe  agreeable  and  flattering 
fentiments,  is  one  of  the  chief  ends  propofed  by 
the  returns  we  are  difpofed  to  make  to  him.     A 
generous  mind    often    difdains    the  interefted 
thought  of  extorting  new  favours  from  its  bene- 
faclor,  by  what  may  be  called  the  importunities 
of  its  gratitude.      But  to  preferve  and  to  in- 
creafe   his   efleem,    is   an    intereft  which  the 
greateft  mind  does  not  think  unworthy  of  its 
attention.      And  this  is  the  foundation  of  what 
I  formerly  obferved,  that  when  we  cannot  enter 
into  the  motives  of  our  benefactor,  when  his 
conduct  and  character  appear  unworthy  of  our 
approbation,  let  his  fervices  have  been  ever  fo 
great,  our  gratitude  is  always  fenfibly  diminifhed. 
We  are  lefs  flattered  by  the  diftinciion  ;  and  to 
preferve  the  efteem  of  fo  weak,  or  fo  worthless 
a  patron,  feems  to  be  an  object  which  does  not 
deferve  to  be  purfued  for  its  own  fake. 

The  object,  on  the  contrary,  which  refent- 
ment  is  chiefly  intent  upon,  is  not  fo  much  to 
make  our  enemy  feel  pain  in  his  turn,  as  to 
make  him  confcious  that  he  feels  it^upon  ac 
count  of  his  pad  conduct,  to  make  him  repent 
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p  A  R  T  of  that  conduct,  and  to  make  him  fenfible,  that 
the  perfon  whom  he  injured  did  not  deferve  to 
be  treated  in  that  manner.     What  chiefly  en 
rages  us  againft  the  man  who  injures  or  infults 
us,  is  the  little  account  which  he  feems  to  make 
of  us,  the  unreafonable    preference  which  he 
gives  to  himfelf  above  us,  and  that  abfurd  felf- 
love,  by  which  he  feems  to  imagine,  that  other 
people  may  be  facrificed  at  any  time,  to  his  con- 
veniency  or  his  humour.     The  glaring  impro 
priety  of  this  conduct,  the  grofs  infolence  and 
injuilice  which  it  feems  to  involve  in  it,  often 
Ihock  and  exafperate  us  more  than  all  the  mif- 
chief  which  we  have  fuffered.     To  bring  him 
back  to  a  more  jufl  fenfe  of  what  is  due  to 
other  people,  to  make  him  fenfible  of  what  he 
owes  us,  and  of  the  wrong  that  he  has  done  to 
us,  is  frequently  the  principal  end  propofed  in 
our  revenge,  which  is  always  imperfect  when  it 
cannot  accomplilh  this.     When  our  enemy  ap 
pears  to  have  done  us  no  injury,  when  we  are 
fenfible  that  he  acted  quite  properly,  that,  in  his 
iituation,  we  fhould  have  done  the  fame  thing, 
and  that  we  delerved  from  him  all  the  mifchief 
we  met  with  ;  in  that  cafe,  if  we  have  the  leafl 
fpark  either  of  candour  or  juilice,  we  can  enter 
tain  no  fort  of  refentment. 

Before  any  thing,  therefore,  can  be  the  com 
plete  and  proper  object,  either  of  gratitude  or 
refentment,  it  mufl  pofTefs  three  different  qualifi 
cations.  Firil,  it  mufl  be  the  caufe  of  pleafure 
in  the  one  cafe,  and  of  pain  in  the  other. 
Secondly,  it  mufl  be  capable  of  feeling  thofe 

fenfations. 
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fenfations.  And,  thirdly,  it  mufl  not  only  have  SECT, 
produced  thofe  fenfations,  but  it  muil  have  pro 
duced  them  from  defign,  and  from  a  deiign 
that  is  approved  of  in  the  one  cafe,  and  difap- 
proved  of  in  the  other.  It  is  by  the  firft  qualifi 
cation,  that  any  objec~l  is  capable  of  exciting 
thofe  pafiions  :  it  is  by  the  fecond,  that  it  is  in 
any  refpect  capable  of  gratifying  them  :  the 
third  qualification  is  not  only  neceflary  for  their 
complete  fatisfaction,  but  as  it  gives  a  pleafure 
or  pain  that  is  both  exquifite  and  peculiar,  it  is 
likewife  an  additional  exciting  caufe  of  thofe 
paffions. 

As  what  gives  pleafure  or  pain,  therefore, 
either  in  one  way  or  another,  is  the  fole  exciting 
caufe  of  gratitude  and  refentment ;  though  the 
intentions  of  any  perfon  mould  be  ever  fo  proper 
and  beneficent,  on  the  one  hand,  or  ever  fo 
improper  and  malevolent  on  the  other  ;  yet,  if 
he  has  failed  in  producing  either  the  good  or 
the  evil  which  he  intended,  as  one  of  the  ex 
citing  caufes  is  wanting  in  both  cafes,  lefs  grati 
tude  feems  due  to  him  in  the  one,  and  lefs  re 
fentment  in  the  other.  And,  on  the  contrary, 
though  in  the  intentions  of  any  perfon,  there 
was  either  no  laudable  degree  of  benevolence 
on  the  one  hand,  or  no  blameable  degree  of 
malice  on  the  other ;  yet,  if  his  aclions  mould 
produce  either  great  good  or  great  evil,  as  one 
of  the  exciting  caufes  takes  place  upon  both 
thefe  occafions,  fome  gratitude  is  apt  to  arife 
towards  him  in  the  one,  and  fome  refentment  in 
the  other.  A  fliadow  of  merit  feems  to  fall  upon 
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PART  him  in  the  firfl,  a  fhadow  of  demerit  in  the 
fecond.  And,  as  the  confequences  of  aclions 
are  altogether  under  the  empire  of  Fortune, 
hence  arifes  her  influence  upon  the  fentiments 
of  mankind  with  regard  to  merit  and  demerit. 


CHAP.   II. 

Of  the  extent  of  this  Influence  of  Fortune. 

THE  effect  of  this  influence  of  fortune  is? 
firfl,  to  diminifh  our  fenfe  of  the  merit  or 
demerit  of  thofe  actions  which  arofe  from  the 
mofl  laudable  or  blameable  intentions,  when 
they  fail  of  producing  their  propofed  effects  : 
and,  fecondly,  to  increafe  our  fenfe  of  the  merit 
or  demerit  of  actions,  beyond  what  is  due  to  the 
motives  or  affections  from  which  they  proceed, 
when  they  accidentally  give  occafion  either  to 
extraordinary  pleafure  or  pain. 

i .  Firfl,  I  fay,  though  the  intentions  of  any 
perfon  fhould  be  ever  fo  proper  and  beneficent, 
on  the  one  hand,  or  ever  fo  improper  and  male 
volent,  on  the  other,  yet,  if  they  fail  in  pro 
ducing  their  effects,  his  merit  feems  imperfect 
in  the  one  cafe,  and  his  demerit  incomplete  in 
the  other.  Nor  is  this  irregularity  of  fentiment 
felt  only  by  thofe  who  are  immediately  affected 
by  the  confequences  of  any  action.  It  is  felt, 
in  fome  meafure,  even  by  the  impartial  fpecta- 

tor, 
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tor.  The  man  who  folicits  an  office  for  another,  SECT, 
without  obtaining  it,  is  regarded  as  his  friend,  and 
feems  to  deferve  his  love  and  affection.  But  the 
man  who  not  only  folicits,  but  procures  it,  is 
more  peculiarly  coniidered  as  his  patron  and 
benefactor,  and  is  entitled  to  his  refpect  and  gra 
titude.  The  perfon  obliged,  we  are  apt  to  think, 
may,  with  fome  juftice,  imagine  himfelf  on  a 
level  with  the  firfl :  but  we  cannot  enter  into 
his  fentiments,  if  he  does  not  feel  himfelf  inferior 
to  the  fecond.  It  is  common  indeed  to  fay, 
that  we  are  equally  obliged  to  the  man  who  has 
endeavoured  to  ferve,  as  to  him  who  actually 
did  fo.  It  is  the  fpeech  which  wre  conllantly 
make  upon  every  unfuccefsful  attempt  of  this 
kind ;  but  which,  like  all  other  fine  fpeeches, 
muft  be  underilood  with  a  grain  of  allowance. 
The  fentiments  which  a  man  of  generofity  en 
tertains  for  the  friend  who  fails,  may  often  in 
deed  be  nearly  the  fame  with  thofe  which  he 
conceives  for  him  who  fucceeds  :  and  the  more 
generous  he  is,  the  more  nearly  will  thofe  fen 
timents  approach  to  an  exact  level.  With  the 
truly  generous,  to  be  beloved,  to  be  efleemed 
by  thofe  whom  they  themfelves  think  worthy  of 
efteem,  gives  more  pleafure,  and  thereby  excites 
more  gratitude,  than  all  the  advantages  which 
they  can  ever  expect  from  thofe  fentiments. 
When  they  lofe  thofe  advantages  therefore,  they 
feem  to  lofe  but  a  trifle,  which  is  fcarce  worth 
regarding.  They  flill  however  lofe  fomething. 
Their  pleafure  therefore,  and  confequently  their 
M  4  gratitude, 
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PART  gratitude,  is  not  perfectly  complete :  and  ac- 
cordingly  if,  between  the  friend  who  fails  and 
the  friend    who   fucceeds,     all   other   circum- 
flances  are  equal,  there  will,  even  in  the  nobleft 
and  the  beft  mind,  be  fome  little  difference  of 
affection  in  favour  of  him  who  fucceeds.     Nay, 
fo  unjuft    are  mankind  in    this   refpecl,   that 
though  the  intended  benefit  mould  be  procured, 
yet  if  it  is  not  procured  by  the  means  of  a  par 
ticular  benefactor,  they  are  apt  to  think  that 
lefs  gratitude  is  due  to  the  man,  who  with  the 
befl  intentions  in  the  world  could  do  no  more 
than  help  it  a  little  forward.     As  their  gratitude 
is  in  this  cafe  divided  among  the  different  per- 
fons  who  contributed  to  their  pleafure,  a  fmaller 
fhare  of  it  feems  due  to  any  one.     Such  a  per- 
fon,  we  hear  men  commonly  fay,  intended  no 
doubt  to  ferve  us ;  and  we  really  believe  ex 
erted  himfelf  to  the  utmofl  of  his  abilities  for 
that  purpofe.     We  are  not,  however,  obliged  to 
him  for  this  benefit ;  fince,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  concurrence   of  others,  all  that  he  could 
have  done  would  never  have  brought  it  about. 
This  confideration,  they  imagine,  mould,  even 
in  the  eyes  of  the  impartial  fpeclator,  diminiih. 
the  debt  which  they  owe  to  him.     The  perfon 
himfelf  who  has  unfuccefsfully  endeavoured  to 
confer  a  benefit,  has  by  no  means  the   fame 
dependency  upon   the  gratitude   of  the   man 
whom  he  meant  to  oblige,  nor  the  fame  fenfe  of 
his  own  merit  towards  him,  which  he  would 
have  had  in  the  cafe  of  fuccefs, 

Even 
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Even  the  merit  of  talents  and  abilities  which  SECT. 
fome  accident   has  hindered    from   producing 
their  effects,  feems  in  fome  meafure  imperfect, 
even  to  thofe  who  are  fully  convinced  of  their 
capacity  to  produce  them.     The  general  who 
has  been  hindered  by  the  envy  of  miniflers  from 
gaining  fome  great  advantage  over  the  enemies 
of  his  country,  regrets  the  lofs  of  the  opportu 
nity  for  ever  after.     Nor  is  it  only  upon  account 
of  the  public  that  he  regrets  it.     He  laments 
that  he  was  hindered  from  performing  an  action 
which  would  have  added  a  new  luflre  to  his 
character  in  his  own  eyes,  as  well  as  in  thofe  of 
^very  other  perfon.     It  fatisfies  neither  himfelf 
nor  others  to  reflect  that  the  plan  qr  delign  was 
all  that  depended  on  him,  that  no  greater  capa 
city  was  required  to  execute  it  than  what  was 
neceffary  to  concert  it :  that  he  was  allowed  to 
be  every  way  capable  of  executing  it,  and  that 
had  he  been  permitted  to  go  on,  fuccefs  was 
infallible.      He  ftill  did  not  execute  it ;    and 
though  he  might  deferve  all  the    approbation 
which  is  due  to  a  magnanimous  and  great  de- 
fign,  he  ftill  wanted  the  actual  merit  of  having 
performed  a  great  action.     To  take  the  man 
agement  of  any  affair  of  public  concern  from 
the  man  who  has  almofl  brought  it  to  a  con- 
cluiion,  is  regarded  as  the  moft  invidious  in- 
juftice.     As  he  had  done  fo  much,  he  mould, 
we  think,  have  been   allowed  to   acquire  the 
eomplete  merit  of  putting  an  end  to  it.     It  was 
objected  to  Pompey,  that  he  came  in  upon  the 

victories 
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PART  vi6lories  of  Lucullus,  and  gathered  thofe  laurels 
ll-  .  which  were  due  to  the  fortune  and  valour  of 
another.  The  glory  of  Lucullus,  it  feems,  was 
lefs  complete  even  in  the  opinion  of  his  own 
friends,  when  he  was  not  permitted  to  finim 
that  conqueil*which  his  conduct  and  courage  had 
put  in  the  power  of  almofl  any  man  to  finim. 
It  mortifies  an  architect  when  his  plans  are 
either  not  executed  at  all,  or  when  they  are  fo 
far  altered  as  to  Ipoil  the  effect  of  the  building. 
The  plan,  however,  is  all  that  depends  upon  the 
architect.  The  whole  of  his  genius  tis,  to  good 
judges,  as  completely  difcovered  in  that  as  in 
the  actual  execution.  But  a  plan  does  not,  even 
to  the  moll  intelligent,  give  the  fame  pleafure  as 
a  noble  and  magnificent  building.  They  may 
difcover  as  much  both  of  tafte  and  genius  in  the 
one  as  in  the  other.  But  their  effects  are  flill 
vaftly  different,  and  the  amufement  derived  from 
the  firfl,  never  approaches  to  the  wonder  and 
admiration  which  are  fometimes  excited  by  the 
fecond.  We  may  believe  of  many  men,  that 
their  talents  are  fuperior  to  thofe  of  Caefar  and 
Alexander ;  and  that  in  the  fame  filiations  they 
would  perform  ilill  greater  actions.  In  the 
mean  time,  however,  we  do  not  behold  them 
with  that  aftoniftiment  and  admiration  with 
which  thofe  two  heroes  have  been  regarded  in 
all  ages  and  nations.  The  calm  judgments  of 
the  mind  may  approve  of  them  more,  but  they 
want  the  fplendour  of  great  actions  to  dazzle 
and  tranfport  it.  The  fuperiority  of  virtues  and 

talents 
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talents  has  not,  even  upon  thofe  who  acknowledge  SECT. 
that  fuperiority,  the   lame  effect  with  the  fupe- 
riority  of  atchievements. 

As  the  merit  of  an  unfuccefsful  attempt  to  do 
good  feems  thus,  in  the  eyes  of  ungrateful  man 
kind,  to  be  diminimed  by  the  mifcarriage,  fo 
does  likewife  the   demerit   of  an  unfuccefsful 
attempt  to  do  evil.     The  defign  to  commit  a 
crime,  how  clearly  foever  it  may  be  proved,  is 
fcarce  ever  punifhed  with  the  fame  feverity  as 
the  actual  commiffion  of  it.    The  cafe  of  treafon 
is  perhaps  the  only  exception.     That  crime  im 
mediately  affecting  the  being  of  the  government 
itfelf,  the  government  is  naturally  more  jealous 
of  it  than  of  any  other.     In  the  puniihment  of 
treafon,  the  fovereign  refents  the  injuries  which 
are  immediately  done  to  himfelf :  in  the  pimifh- 
ment  of  other  crimes,  he  refents  thofe  which  are 
done  to  other  men.     It  is  his  own  refentment 
which  he  indulges  in  the  one  cafe  ;  it  is  that  of 
his  fubjects  which  by  fympathy  he  enters  into  in 
the  other.     In  the  firft  cafe,   therefore,  as  he 
judges  in  his  own  caufe,  he  is  very  apt  to  be 
more  violent  and  fanguinary  in  his  punifhments 
than  the   impartial   fpectator  can  approve   of. 
His  refentment  too  rifes  here  upon  fmaller  oc- 
cafions,  and  does  not  always,  as  in  other  cafes, 
wait  for  the  perpetration  of  the  crime,  or  even 
for  the  attempt  to  commit  it.     A  treafonable 
concert,  though  nothing  has  been  done,  or  even 
attempted  in   confequence  of  it,  nay,  a  trea 
fonable    converfation,    is    in    many    countries 
punilhed  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  actual  coin- 

miffion 
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PART  miffion  of  treaibn.      With  regard  to  all  other 
IL       crimes,  the  mere  deiign,  upon  which  no  attempt 
has  followed,  is  feldom  punifhed  at  all,  and  is 
never  punimed  feverely.      A  criminal  defign, 
and  a  criminal  aclion,  it  may  be  faid  indeed,  do 
not  necefTarily  fuppofe  the  fame  degree  of  de 
pravity,  and  ought  not  therefore  to  be  fubjefted 
to  the  fame  punilhment.     We  are  capable,  it 
may  be  faid,  of  refolving,  and  even  of  taking 
meafures  to  execute,  many  things  which,  when 
it  comes  to  the  point,  we  feel  ourfelves  altoge 
ther  incapable  of  executing.     But  this  reafon 
can  have  no  place  when  the  deiign  has  been 
carried  the  length  of  the   laft   attempt.     The 
man,  however,  who  fires  a  piilol  at  his  enemy 
but  miffes  him,  is  punifhed  with  death  by  the 
laws  of  fcarce  any  country.     By  the  old  law  of 
Scotland,  though  he  mould  wound  him,  yet,  un- 
lefs  death  enfues  within   a   certain   time,  the 
affaffin  is  not  liable  to  the  lail  punimment.    The 
refentment  of  mankind,  however,  runs  fo  high 
againfl  this  crime,  their  terror  for  the  man  who 
{hows  himfelf  capable  of  committing  it,  is  fo 
great,  that  the  mere  attempt  to  commit  it  ought 
in  all  countries  to  be  capital.     The  attempt  to 
commit  fmaller  crimes  is  almofl  always  punifhed 
very  lightly,  and  fometimes  is  not  punifhed  at 
all.     The  thief,  whofe  hand  has  been  caught  in 
his  neighbour's  pocket  before  he  had  taken  any 
thing  out  of  it,  is  punimed  with  ignominy  only. 
If  he  had  got  time  to  take  away  an  handker 
chief,  he  would  have  been  put  to  death.     The 
houfe-breaker,  who  has  been  found  fetting  a 

ladder 
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ladder  to  his  neighbour's  window,  but  had  not  SECT. 
got  into  it,  is  not  expofed  to  the  capital  puniih-  t 
ment.     The  attempt  to  ravifh  is  not  punifhed  as 
a   rape.      The   attempt   to   feduce    a   married 
woman  is  not  puniihed  at  all,  though  feduclion 
is  punifhed  feverely.     Our  refentment  againft 
the  perfon  who  only  attempted  to  do  a  mifchief, 
is  feldom  fo  flrong  as  to  bear  us  out  in  inflict 
ing  the  fame  punimment  upon  him,  which  we 
mould  have  thought  due  if  he  had  actually  done 
it.     In  the  one  cafe,  the  joy  of  our  deliverance 
alleviates  our  fenfe  of  the  atrocity  of  his  con- 
duel  ;  in  the  other,  the  grief  of  our  misfortune 
increafes  it.     His  real  demerit,  however,  is  un 
doubtedly  the  fame  in  both  cafes,  iince  his  in 
tentions  were  equally  criminal ;  and  there  is  in 
this  refpe6l,  therefore,  an  irregularity  in  the  fen- 
timents  of  all  men,  and  a  confequent  relaxation 
of  difcipline  in  the  laws  of,  I  believe,  all  nations 
of  the  moil  civilized,  as  well  as  of  the  moll  bar 
barous.    The  humanity  of  a  civilized  people  dif- 
pofes  them  either  to  difpenfe  with,  or  to  miti 
gate  punifhments  wherever  their  natural  indig 
nation  is  not  goaded  on  by  the  confequences  of 
the  crime.    Barbarians,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
no  ac"lual  confequence  has  happened  from  any 
a6lion,  are  not  apt  to  be  very  delicate  or  inqui- 
litive  about  the  motives. 

The  perfon  himfelf  who  either  from  paffion, 
or  from  the  influence  of  bad  company,  has  re- 
folved,  and  perhaps  taken  meafures  to  per 
petrate  fome  crime,  but  who  has  fortunately 
been  prevented  by  an  accident  which  put  it  out 
2  of 
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P  A  R  T  of  his  power,  is  fare,  if  he  has  any  remains  of 
conference,  to  regard  this  event  all  his  life  after 
as  a  great  and  fignal  deliverance.     He  can  never 
think  of  it  without  returning  thanks  to  Heaven, 
for  having  been  thus  gracioufly  pleafed  to  fave 
him  from  the  guilt  in  which  he  was  juil  ready  to 
plunge  himfelf,  and  to  hinder  him  from  render 
ing  all  the  reft  of  his  life  a  fcene  of  horror,  re- 
morfe,  and  repentance.     But  though  his  hands 
are  innocent,  he  is  confcious  that  his  heart  is 
equally  guilty  as  if  he  had  actually  executed 
what   he  was  fo  fully  refolved  upon.     It  gives 
great  eafe  to  his  confcience,  however,  to  con- 
iider  that  the  crime  was  not  executed,  though 
he  knows  that  the  failure  arofe  from  no  virtue 
in  him.    He  flill  confiders  himfelf  as  lefs  deferv- 
ing  of  punifhment  and  refentment;    and   this 
good  fortune  either  diminifhes,  or  takes  away 
altogether,   all   fenfe  of  guilt.     To   remember 
how  much  he  wras  refolved  upon  it,  has  no  other 
effect  than  to  make  him  regard  his  efcape  as  the 
greater  and  more  miraculous  :  for  he  ftill  fancies 
that  he  has  efcaped,  and  he  looks  back  upon  the 
danger  to  which  his  peace  of  mind  was  expofed, 
with  that  terror,  with  which  one  who  is  in  fafety 
may  fometimes  remember  the  hazard  he  was  in 
of  falling  over  a  precipice,  and  Ihudder  with 
horror  at  the  thought. 

2.  The  fecond  effect  of  this  influence  of  for 
tune,  is  to  increafe  our  fenfe  of  the  merit  or 
demerit  of  actions  beyond  what  is  due  to  the 
motives  or  affection  from  which  they  proceed, 
when  they  happen  to  give  occafion  to  extraor 
dinary 
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dinary  pleafure  or  pain.  The  agreeable  or  dif-  SECT. 
agreeable  effects  of  the  aclion  often  throw  a  IIL 
fliadow  of  merit  or  demerit  upon  the  agent, 
though  in  his  intention  there  was  nothing  that 
deferved  either  praife  or  blame,  or  at  lead  that 
deferved  them  in  the  degree  in  which  we  are 
apt  to  beflow  them.  Thus,  even  the  meflenger 
of  bad  news  is  difagreeable  to  us,  and,  on  the 
contrary,  we  feel  a  fort  of  gratitude  for  the 
man  who  brings  us  good  tidings.  For  a  mo 
ment  we  look  upon  them  both  as  the  authors, 
the  one  of  our  good,  the  other  of  our  bad  for 
tune,  and  regard  them  in  fome  meafure  as  if 
they  had  really  brought  about  the  events  which 
they  only  give  an  account  of.  The  firft  author 
of  our  joy  is  naturally  the  object  of  a  tranfitory 
gratitude :  we  embrace  him  with  warmth  and 
affeclion,  and  mould  be  glad,  during  the  inflant 
of  our  profperity,  to  reward  him  as  for  fome 
fignal  fervice.  By  the  cuftom  of  all  courts,  the 
officer,  who  brings  the  news  of  a  victory,  is 
entitled  to  confiderable  preferments,  and  the 
general  always  chufes  one  of  his  principal  fa 
vourites  to  go  upon  fo  agreeable  an  errand. 
The  firft  author  of  our  forrow  is,  on  the  con- 
trary,  jufl  as  naturally  the  object  of  a  tranfi 
tory  refentment.  We  can  fcarce  avoid  looking 
upon  him  with  chagrin  and  uneafinefs  ;  and 
the  rude  and  brutal  are  apt  to  vent  upon  him 
that  fpleen  which  his  intelligence  gives  occa- 
lion  to.  Tigranes,  King  of  Armenia,  flruck 
off  the  head  of  the  man  who  brought  him  the 
firft  account  of  the  approach  of  a  formidable 
i  enemy. 
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PART  enemy.  To  punilh  in  this  manner  the  author  of 
IL  bad  tidings,  feems  barbarous  and  inhuman  : 
yet,  to  reward  the  meffenger  of  good  news,  is 
not  difagreeable  to  us ;  we  think  it  fuitable  to 
the  bounty  of  kings.  But  why  do  we  make 
this  difference,  fince,  if  there  is  no  fault  in  the 
one,  neither  is  there  any  merit  in  the  other? 
It  is  becaufe  any  fort  of  reafon  feems  fufficient 
to  authorize  the  exertion  of  the  focial  and  be 
nevolent  affections  ;  but  it  requires  the  moil 
folid  and  fubflantial  to  make  us  enter  into  that 
of  the  unfocial  and  malevolent. 

But  though  in  general  we  are  averfe  to  enter 
into  the  unfocial  and  malevolent  aifeclions, 
though  we  lay  it  down  for  a  rule  that  we 
ought  never  to  approve  of  their  gratification, 
unlefs  fo  far  as  the  malicious  and  unjufl  inten 
tion  of  the  perfon,  againft  whom  they  are 
directed,  renders  him  their  proper  obje6l ;  yet, 
upon  fome  occafions,  wre  relax  of  this  feverity. 
When  the  negligence  of  one  man  has  occafioned 
fome  unintended  damage  to  another,  we  gene 
rally  enter  fo  far  into  the  refentment  of  the 
fufferer,  as  to  approve  of  his  infli6ring  a  pu- 
niihment  upon  the  offender  much  beyond  what 
the  offence  would  have  appeared  to  deferve, 
had  no  fuch  unlucky  confequence  followed 
from  it. 

There  is  a  degree  of  negligence,  which  would 
appear  to  deferve  fome  chaflifement  though  it 
Ihould  occafion  no  damage  to  any  body.  Thus, 
if  a  perfon  fhould  throw  a  large  flone  over  a 
wall  into  a  public  flreet  without  giving  warn 
ing 
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ing  to  thofe  who  might  be  paffing  by,  and  SECT. 
without  regarding  where  it  was  likely  to  fall,  ^ 
he  would  undoubtedly  deferve  fome  chaflife- 
ment.  A  very  accurate  police  would  punifh  fo 
abfurd  an  a6lion,  even  though  it  had  done  no 
inifchief.  The  perfon  who  has  been  guilty  of 
it,  fhows  an  infolent  contempt  of  the  happinefs 
and  fafiety  of  others.  There  is  real  injuilice  in 
his  conduct.  He  wantonly  expofes  his  neigh 
bour  to  what  no  man  in  his  fenfes  would  chufe 
to  expofe  himfelf,  and  evidently  wants  that 
fenfe  of  what  is  due  to  his  fellow-creatures, 
which  is  the  bafis  of  juilice  and  of  fociety. 
Grofs  negligence  therefore  is,  in  the  law,  faid 
to  be  almoft  equal  to  malicious  defign*.  When 
any  unlucky  confequences  happen  from  fuch 
careleffnefs,  the  perfon  who  has  been  guilty  of 
it,  is  often  puniihed  as  if  he  had  really  intended 
thofe  confequences ;  and  his  conduct,  which 
was  only  thoughtlefs  and  infolent,  and  what 
deferved  fome  chaftifement,  is  conlidered  as 
atrocious,  and  as  liable  to  the  fevereil  punifh- 
ment.  Thus  if,  by  the  imprudent  action  above- 
mentioned,  he  mould  accidentally  kill  a  man, 
he  is,  by  the  laws  of  many  countries,  particu 
larly  by  the  old  law  of  Scotland,  liable  to  the 
lafl  puniihment.  And  though  this  is  no  doubt 
exceffively  fevere,  it  is  not  altogether  incon- 
fiflent  with  our  natural  fentiments.  Ourjuft 
indignation  againfl  the  folly  and  inhumanity  of 
his  conduct  is  exafperated  by  our  fympathy 

*  Lataxulpa  prope  dolum  eft 
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PART  with  the  unfortunate  fufferer.  Nothing,  how- 
ever,  would  appear  more  fhocking  to  our  natu 
ral  fenfe  of  equity,  than  to  bring  a  man  to  the 
fcaffold  merely  for  having  thrown  a  ilone  care- 
lefsly  into  the  flreet  without  hurting  any  body. 
The  folly  and  inhumanity  of  his  conduct,  how 
ever,  would  in  this  cafe  be  the  fame ;  but  flill 
our  fentiments  would  be  very  different.  The 
confideration  of  this  difference  may  fatisfy  us 
how  much  the  indignation,  even  of  the  ipec- 
tator,  is  apt  to  be  animated  by  the  a6lual  con- 
fequences  of  the  action.  In  cafes  of  this  kind 
there  will,  if  I  am  not  miflaken,  be  found  a 
great  degree  of  feverity  in  the  laws  of  almoft 
all  nations  \  as  I  have  already  obferved  that  in 
thofe  of  an  oppofite  kind  there  was  a  very  ge 
neral  relaxation  of  difcipline. 

There  is  another  degree  of  negligence  which 
does  not  involve  in  it  any  fort  of  injuftice. 
The  perfon  who  is  guilty  of  it  treats  his  neigh 
bour  as  he  treats  himfelf,  means  no  harm  to  any 
body,  and  is  far  from  entertaining  any  infolent 
contempt  for  thefafety  andhappinefs  of  others. 
He  is  not,  however,  fo  careful  and  circumfpect 
in  his  conduct  as  he  ought  to  be,  and  deferves 
upon  this  account  fome  degree  of  blame  and 
cenfure,  but  no  fort  of  punilhment.  Yet  if,  by 
a  negligence*  of  this  kind  he  mould  occafion 
fome  damage  to  another  perfon,  he  is  by  the 
laws  of,  I  believe,  all  countries,  obliged  to  com- 
penfate  it.  And  though  this  is,  no  doubt,  a  real 

*  Culpa  levis. 
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punifhment,  and  what  no  mortal  would  have  SECT. 
thought  of  infli6ling  uptfn  him,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  unlucky  accident  which  his  conduct 
gave  occalion  to  ;  yet  this  decifion  of  the  law  is 
approved  of  by  the  natural  fentiments  of  all 
mankind.  Nothing,  we  think,  can  be  more  juft 
than  that  one  man  mould  not  fuffer  by  the  care- 
leifnefs  of  another ;  and  that  the  damage  occa- 
fioned  by  blamable  negligence,  mould  be  made 
up  by  the  perfon  who  was  guilty  of  it. 

There   is   another    fpecies    of  negligence*, 
which  confifls  merely  in   a  want  of  the  mofl 
anxious  timidity  and  circumfpection,  with  re 
gard   to  all  the  pofiible  confequences  of  our 
actions.  The  want  of  this  painful  attention,  wrhen 
no  bad  confequences  follow  from  it,  is  fo  far 
from  being  regarded  as  blamable,  that  the  con 
trary  quality  is  rather  conlidered  as  fuch.  That 
timid  circumfpection  which  is  afraid  of  every 
thing,  is  never  regarded  as  a  virtue,  but  as  a 
quality  which  more  than  any  other  incapacitates 
for  action  and  bufinels.     Yet  when,  from  a  want 
of  this  exceffive  care,  a  perfon  happens  to  occa- 
fion  fome  damage  to  another,  he  is  often  by  the 
law  obliged  to  compenfate  it.     Thus,   by  the 
Aquilian  law,  the  man,  who  not  being  able  to 
manage    a  horfe  that  had   accidentally  taken 
fright,  mould  happen  to  ride  down  his  neigh 
bour's  Have,   is  obliged  to  compenfate  the  da 
mage.     When  an  accident  of  this  kind  happens, 
we  are  apt  to  think  that  he  ought  not  to  have 

*  Culpa  leviffima. 
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PART  rode  fuch  a  horfe,  and  to  regard  his  attempt 
ing  it  as  an  unpardonable  levity;  though 
without  this  accident  we  fliould  not  only  have 
made  no  fuch  reflection,  but  fhould  have  re 
garded  his  refilling  it  as  the  effect  of  timid 
weaknefs,  and  of  an  anxiety  about  merely  pof- 
lible  events,  which  it  is  to  no  purpofe  to  be 
aware  of.  The  perfon  himfelf,  who  by  an  acci 
dent  even  of  this  kind  has  involuntarily  hurt 
another,  feems  to  have  fome  fenfe  of  his  own 
ill  defert,  with  regard  to  him.  He  naturally 
runs  up  to  the  fufferer  to  exprefs  his  concern 
for  what  has  happened,  and  to  make  every  ac 
knowledgment  in  his  power.  If  he  has  any 
feniibility,  he  neceffarily  defires  to  compenfate 
the  damage,  and  to  do  every  thing  he  can  to 
appeafe  that  animal  refentment  which  he  is  fen- 
fible  will  be  apt  to  arife  in  the  breafl  of  the 
fufferer.  To  make  no  apology,  to  offer  no 
atonement,  is  regarded  as  the  higheil  bruta 
lity.  Yet  why  mould  he  make  an  apology  more 
than  any  other  perfon  ?  Why  fhould  he,  fince 
he  was  equally  innocent  with  any  other  bye- 
flander,  be  thus  fingled  out  from  among  all 
mankind,  to  make  up  for  the  bad  fortune  of 
another  ?  This  tafk  would  furely  never  be  im- 
pofed  upon  him,  did  not  even  the  impartial 
ipeetator  feel  fome  indulgence  for  what  may 
be  regarded  as  the  unjuft  refentment  of  that 
other. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  final  caufe  of  this  Irregularity  of  Sen 
timents. 

SUCH  is  the  effe6l  of  the  good  or  bad  confe- 
quence  of  a6lions  upon  the  fentiments  both 
of  the  perfon  who  performs  them,  and  of  others ; 
and  thus.  Fortune,  which  governs  the  world, 
has  fome  influence  where  we  mould  be  leafl 
willing  to  allow  her  any,  and  directs  in  fome 
meafure  the  fentiments  of  mankind,  with  regard 
to  the  character  and  conduct  both  of  them- 
f elves  and  others.  That  the  world  judges  by 
the  event,  and  not  by  the  deiign,  has  been  in 
all  ages  the  complaint,  and  is  the  great  dif- 
couragement  of  virtue.  Every  body  agrees  to 
the  general  maxim,  that  as  the  event  does  not 
depend  on  the  agent,  it  ought  to  have  no  influ 
ence  upon  our  fentiments,  with  regard  to  the 
merit  or  propriety  of  his  conduct.  But  when 
we  come  to  particulars,  we  find  that  our 
fentiments  are  fcarce  in  any  one  inflance 
exactly  conformable  to  what  this  equitable 
maxim  would  direct.  The  happy  or  unprof- 
perous  event  of  any  action,  is  not  only  apt 
to  give  us  a  good  or  bad  opinion  of  the 
prudence  with  which  it  was  conducted,  but 
almoil  always  too  animates  our  gratitude  or 
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PART  refentment,  our  fenfe  of  the  merit  or  demerit 
n-     ,  of  the  defign. 

Nature,  however,  when  ihe  implanted  the 
feeds  of  this  irregularity  in  the  human  breaft, 
feems,  as  upon  all  other  occalions,  to  have  in- 
tended  the  happinefs  and  perfection  of  the 
fpecies.  If  the  hurtfulnefs  of  the  defign,  if  the 
malevolence  of  the  affection,  were  alone  the 
caufes  which  excited  our  refentment,  we  mould 
feel  all  the  furies  of  that  paffion  againft  any 
perfon  in  whofe  breaft  we  fufpected  or  believed 
fuch  defigns  or  affections  were  harboured, 
though  they  had  never  broke  out  into  any 
actions.  Sentiments,  thoughts,  intentions, 
would  become  the  objects  of  punimment ;  and 
if  the  indignation  of  mankind  rim  as  high 
againft  them  as  againft  actions ;  if  the  bafenefs 
of  the  thought  which  had  given  birth  to  no 
action,  feemed  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  as  much 
to  call  aloud  for  vengeance  as  the  bafenefs  of 
the  action,  every  court  of  judicature  would 
become  a  real  inquifition.  There  would  be  no 
fafety  for  the  moil  innocent  and  circumfpect 
conduct.  Bad  wiihes,  bad  views,  bad  defigns, 
might  ftill  be  fufpected;  and  while  thefe  ex 
cited  the  fame  indignation  with  bad  conduct, 
while  bad  intentions  were  as  much  refented  as 
bad  actions,  they  would  equally  expofe  the 
perfon  to  puniihment  and  refentment.  Actions, 
therefore,  which  either  produce  actual  evil,  or 
attempt  to  produce  it,  and  thereby  put  us  in 
the  immediate  fear  of  it3  are  by  the  Author  of 

nature 
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nature  rendered  the  only  proper  and  approved  SECT, 
objects  qf  human  punifhment  and  refentment.  ^  ["^ 
Sentiments,  defigns,  affe6lions,  though  it  is  from 
thefe  that  according  to  cool  reafon  human  actions 
derive  their  whole  merit  or  demerit,  are  placed 
by  the  great  Judge  of  hearts  beyond  the  limits 
of  every  human  jurifdidtion,  and  are  referved  for 
the  cognizance  of  his  own  unerring  tribunal. 
That  neceffary  rule  of  juflice,  therefore,  that 
men  in  this  life  are  liable  to  punifhment  for  their 
actions  only,  not  for  their  deiigns  and  intentions, 
is  founded  upon  this  falutary  and  ufeful  irregu 
larity  in  human  fentiments  concerning  merit  or 
demerit,  which  at  firil  light  appears  fo  abfurd 
and  unaccountable.  But  every  part  of  nature, 
when  attentively  furveyed,  equally  demonftrates 
the  providential  care  of  its  Author,  and  we  may 
admire  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  God  even  in 
the  weaknefs  and  folly  of  men. 

Nor  is  that  irregularity  of  fentiments  alto 
gether  without  its  utility,  by  which  the  merit  of 
an  unfuccefsful  attempt  to  ferve,  and  much  more 
that  of  mere  good  inclinations  and  kind  wiihes, 
appears  to  be  imperfect.  Man  was  made  for 
action,  and  to  promote  by  the  exertion  of  his 
faculties  fuch  changes  in  the  extemal  circum- 
flances  both  of  himfelf  and  others,  as  may  feem 
moil  favourable  to  the  happineis  of  all.  He 
mull  not  be  fatisfied  with  indolent  benevolence, 
nor  fancy  himfelf  the  friend  of  mankind,  be- 
caufe  in  his  heart  he  wifhes  well  to  the  profpe- 
rity  of  the  world.  That  he  may  call  forth  the 
whole  vigour  of  his  foul,  and  ilrain  every  nerve, 
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p  A  R  T  in  order  to  produce  thofe  ends  which  it  is  the 
IL       purpofe  of  his  being  to   advance.  Nature  has 
taught  him,  that  neither  himfelf  nor  mankind 
can  be    fully  fatisfied  with   his  conduct,   nor 
bellow  upon  it  the  full  meafure  of  applaufe,  un- 
lefs  he  has  actually  produced  them.    He  is  made 
to  know,  that  the  praife  of  good  intentions, 
without  the  merit  of  good  offices,  will  be  but 
of  little  avail  to  excite  either  the  loudeil  accla 
mations  of  the  world,  or  even  the  higheft  degree 
of  felf  applaufe.     The  man  who  has  performed 
TIO  fingle  action  of  importance,  but  whofe  whole 
converfation  and  deportment  exprefs  the  juileil, 
the  nobleil,  and  moil  generous  fentiments,  can 
be  entitled  to  demand  no  very  high  reward,  even 
though  his  inutility  mould  be  owing  to  nothing 
but  the  want  of  an  opportunity  to  ferve.     We 
can  flill  refufe  it  him  without  blame.     We  can 
ilill  aik  him,  What  have  you  done  ?  What  actual 
fervice  can  you  produce,  to  entitle  you  to  fo 
great  a  recompenfe?    We  efteem  you,  and  love 
you;    but  wre  owe  you  nothing.      To  reward 
indeed  that  latent  virtue  which  has  been  ufelefs 
only  for  want  of  an  opportunity  to  ferve,  to 
beilow  upon  it  thofe  honours  and  preferments, 
which,  though  in  fome  meafure  it  may  be  faid  to 
deferve  them,  it  could  not  with  propriety  have 
infilled  upon,  is  the  effect  of  the  moil  divine 
benevolence.     To  puniih,  on  the  contrary,  for 
the   affections   of    the   heart  only,    where   no 
fcrime  has  been  committed,  is  the  mofl  infblent 
and  barbarous  tyranny.     The  benevolent  affec 
tions  feem  to  deferve  moll  praife,  when  they  do 

not 
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not  wait  till  it  becomes  almofl  a  crime  for  them  SECT. 
not  to  exert  themfelves.    The  malevolent,  on  the  t 
contrary,  can  fcarce  be  too  tardy,  too  flow,  or 
deliberate. 

It  is  even  of  confiderable  importance,  that 
the  evil  which  is  done  without  deiign  ihould  be 
regarded  as  a  misfortune  to  the  doer  as  well  as 
to  the  fufferer.     Man  is  thereby  taught  to  re 
verence  the  happinefs  of  his  brethren,  to  trem 
ble  left  he  fhould,  even  unknowingly,  do  any 
thing  that  can  hurt  them,  and  to  dread  that 
animal  refentment  which,  he  feels,  is  ready  to 
burft  out  againft  him,  if  he  fhould,  without  de- 
lign,  be  the  unhappy  inftrument  of  their  cala 
mity.     As,  in  the  ancient  heathen  religion,  that 
holy  ground  which  had  been  confecrated  to  fome 
god,  was  not  to  be  trod  upon  but  upon  folemn 
and  neceflary  occafions,  and  the  man  who  had 
even  ignorantly  violated  it,  became  piacular  from 
that  moment,  and,  until  proper  atonement  Ihould 
be  made,  incurred  the  vengeance  of  that  power 
ful  and  invifible  being  to  whom  it  had  been  fet 
apart ;  fo,  by  the  wifdom  of  Nature,  the  happi 
nefs  of  every  innocent  man  is,  in  the  fame  man 
ner,  rendered  holy,   confecrated,  and  hedged 
round  againft  the  approach  of  every  other  man  ; 
not  to  be  wantonly  trod  upon,  not  even  to  be,  in 
any  refpe6l,    ignorantly  and  involuntarily  vio 
lated,  without  requiring  fome  expiation,  fome 
atonement  in  proportion  to  the    greatnefs   of 
fuch  undeiigned  violation.     A  man  of  humanity, 
who  accidentally,  and  without  the  fmalleft  degree 
of  blamable  negligence,  has  been  the  caufe  of 
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P  A  R  T  the  death  of  another  man,  feels  himfelf  piacular, 
IL  though  not  guilty.  During  his  whole  life  he 
confiders  this  accident  as  one  of  the  greatefl 
misfortunes  that  could  have  befallen  him.  If 
the  family  of  the  flam  is  poor,  and  he  himfelf  in 
tolerable  circumflances,  he  immediately  takes 
them  under  his  protection,  and,  without  any 
other  merit,  thinks  them  entitled  to  every  degree 
of  favour  and  kindnefs.  If  they  are  in  better 
circumflances,  he  endeavours  by  every  fub- 
million,  by  every  expreffion  of  forrow,  by  ren 
dering  them  every  good  office  which  he  can 
devife  or  they  accept  of,  to  atone  for  what  has 
happened,  and  to  propitiate,  as  much  as  poffible, 
their,  perhaps  natural,  though  no  doubt  moll 
unjufl  refentment,  for  the  great,  though  in* 
voluntary,  offence  which  he  has  given  them. 

The  diflrefs  which  an  innocent  perfon  feels, 
who,  by  fome  accident,  has  been  led  to  do  fome- 
thing  which,  if  it  had  been  done  with  knowledge 
and  defign,  would  have  juflly  expofed  him  to 
the  deepefl  reproach,  has  given  occafion  to  fome 
of  the  finefl  and  mofl  interefling  fcenes  both  of 
the  ancient  and  of  the  modern  drama.  It  is 
this  fallacious  fenfe  of  guilt,  if  I  may  call  it  fo, 
which  conflitutes  the  whole  diflrefs  of  Oedipus 
and  Jocafla  upon  the  Greek,  of  Monimia  and 
Ifabella  upon  the  Englifh,  theatre.  They  are 
all  of  them  in  the  highefl  degree  piacular,  though 
not  one  of  them  is  in  the  fmallefl  degree  guilty. 

Notwithflanding,  however,  all  thefe  feeming 
irregularities  of  fentiment,  if  man  fhould  unfor 
tunately  either  give  occafion  tothofe  evils  which 

he 
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lie  did  not  intend,   or  fail  in  producing  that  SECT, 
good  which  he  intended,  Nature  has  not  left       IIL 
his  innocence  altogether  without  confolation, 
nor  his  virtue  altogether  without  reward.     He 
then  calls  to  his  afliflance  that  jufl  and  equitable 
maxim,  That  thofe  events  which  did  not  depend 
upon  our  conduft,  ought  not  to  diminiih  the 
efteem  that  is  due  to  us.     He  fummons  up  his 
whole  magnanimity  and  firmnefs  of  foul,  and 
flrives  to  regard   himfelf,  not  in  the  light  in 
which   he   at  prefent  appears,  but  in  that  in 
which  he  ought  to  appear,  in  which  he  would 
have  appeared  had  his  generous  defigns  been 
crowned  with  fuccefs,  and  in  which  he  would 
flill  appear,  notwithstanding  their  mifcarriage, 
if  the  fentiments  of  mankind  were  either  alto 
gether  candid  and  equitable,  or  even  perfectly 
conflftent  with  themfelves.     The  more  candid 
and  humane  part  of  mankind  entirely  go  along 
with  the  efforts  which  he  thus  makes  to  fupport 
himfelf  in  his  own  opinion.     They  exert  their 
whole   generofity   and  greatnefs   of  mind,   to 
corre6l  in  themfelves  this  irregularity  of  human 
nature,  and  endeavour  to  regard  his  unfortunate 
magnanimity  in  the  fame  light  in  which,  had 
it  been  fuccefsful,  they  would,  without  any  fuch 
generous  exertion,  have  naturally  been  difpofed 
to  confider  it. 
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PART    III. 

Of  the  FOUNDATION  of  our  JUDGMENTS 
concerning  our  own  SENTIMENTS  and 
CONDUCT,  and  of  the  SENSE  of  DUTY. 


CHAP.   I. 

Of  the  Principle  of  Self  approbation  and  of  Self- 
difapprobation. 

PART  T]NJ  the  two  foregoing  parts  of  this  difcourfe, 
^ ,  •*•  I  have  chiefly  conlidered  the  origin  and  foun 
dation  of  our  judgments  concerning  the  fenti- 
ments  and  conduct  of  others.  I  come  now  to 
coniider  more  particularly  the  origin  of  thofe 
concerning  our  own. 

The  principle  by  which  we  naturally  either 
approve  or  difapprove  of  our  own  conduct, 
feems  to  be  altogether  the  fame  with  that  by 
which  we  exercife  the  like  judgments  concern 
ing  the  conduct  of  other  people.  We  either 

approve 
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approve  or  difapprove  of  the  conduct  of  another  CHAP. 
man  according  as  we  feel  that,  when  we  bring  ^ 
his  cafe  home  to  ourfelves,  we  either  can  or 
cannot  entirely  fympathize  with  the  fentiments 
and  motives  which  directed  it.  And,  in  the 
fame  manner,  we  either  approve  or  difapprove 
of  our  own  conduct,  according  as  we  feel  that, 
when  we  place  ourfelves  in  the  fituation  of 
another  man,  and  view  it,  as  it  were,  with  his 
eyes  and  from  his  flation,  we  either  can  or 
cannot  entirely  enter  into  and  fympathize  with 
the  fentiments  and  motives  which  influenced  it* 
We  can  never  furvey  our  own  fentiments  and 
motives,  we  can  never  form  any  judgment  con 
cerning  them ;  unlefs  we  remove  ourfelves,  as 
it  were,  from  our  own  natural  flation,  and 
endeavour  to  view  them  as  at  a  certain  diilance 
from  us.  But  we  can  do  this  in  no  other  way 
than  by  endeavouring  to  view  them  with  the 
eyes  of  other  people,  or  as  other  people  are 
likely  to  view  them.  Whatever  judgment  we 
can  form  concerning  them,  accordingly,  mufl 
always  bear  fome  fecret  reference,  either  to 
what  are,  or  to  what,  upon  a  certain  condition, 
would  be,  or  to  what,  we  imagine,  ought  to  be 
the  judgment  of  others.  We  endeavour  to  ex 
amine  our  own  conduct  as  we  imagine  any  other 
fair  and  impartial  fpectator  would  examine  it. 
If,  upon  placing  ourfelves  in  his  iituation,  we 
thoroughly  enter  into  all  the  paffions  and  motives 
which  influenced  it,  we  approve  of  it,  by  fym- 
pathy  with  the  approbation  of  this  fuppofed 
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PART  equitable  judge.     If  otherwife,  we  enter  into 
m-      his  difapprobation,  and  condemn  it. 

Were  it  poffible  that  a  human  creature  could 
grow  up  to  manhood  in  fome  folitary  place, 
without  any  communication  with  his  own  fpe- 
cies,  he  could  no  more  think  of  his  own  cha 
racter,  of  the  propriety  or  demerit  of  his  own 
fentiments  and  conduct,  of  the  beauty  or  defor 
mity  of  his  own  mind,  than  of  the  beauty  or 
deformity  of  his  own  face.  All  thefe  are  objects 
which  he  cannot  eafily  fee,  which  naturally  he 
does  not  look  at,  and  with  regard  to  which  he 
is  provided  with  no  mirror  which  can  prefent 
them  to  his  view.  Bring  him  into  fociety,  and 
he  is  immediately  provided  with  the  mirror  which 
he  wanted  before.  It  is  placed  in  the  coun 
tenance  and  behaviour  of  thofe  he  lives  with, 
which  always  mark  when  they  enter  into,  and 
when  they  difapprove  of  his  fentiments ;  and 
it  is  here  that  he  firil  views  the  propriety  and 
impropriety  of  his  own  paffions,  the  beauty  and 
deformity  of  his  own  mind.  To  a  man  who  from 
his  birth  was  a  flranger  to  fociety,  the  objects 
of  his  paffions,  the  external  bodies  which  either 
pleafed  or  hurt  him,  would  occupy  his  whole 
attention.  The  paffions  themfelves,  the  defires 
or  averfions,  the  joys  or  forrows,  which  thofe 
objects  excited,  though  of  all  things  the  moft 
immediately  prefent  to  him,  could  fcarce  ever 
be  the  objects  of  his  thoughts.  The  idea  of 
them  could  never  intereft  him  fo  much  as  to  call 
upon  his  attentive  confideration.  The  conlidera- 
4  tion 
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tion  of  his  joy  could  in  him  excite  no  new  joy,  CHAP. 
nor  that  of  his  forrow  any  new  forrow,  though 
the  confideration  of  the  caufes  of  thofe  paffions 
might  often  excite  both.  Bring  him  into  fociety, 
and  all  his  own  paflions  will  immediately  become 
the  caufes  of  new  paffions.  He  will  obferve  that 
mankind  approve  of  fome  of  them,  and  are 
difgufled  by  others.  He  will  be  elevated  in  the 
one  cafe,  and  cafl  down  in  the  other ;  his  defires 
and  averfions,  his  joys  and  forrows,  will  now 
often  become  the  caufes  of  new  defires  and  new 
averfions,  new  joys  and  new  forrows  :  they  will 
now,  therefore,  interefl  him  deeply,  and  often 
call  upon  his  mofl  attentive  confideration. 

Our  firfl  ideas  of  perfonal  beauty  and  defor 
mity,  are  drawn  from  the  fhape  and  appearance 
of  others,  not  from  our  own.  We  foon  become 
fenfible,  however,  that  others  exercife  the  fame 
criticifm  upon  us.  We  are  pleafed  when  they 
approve  of  our  figure,  and  are  difobliged  when 
they  feem  to  be  difgufled.  We  become  anxious 
to  know  how  far  our  appearance  deferves  either 
their  blame  or  approbation.  We  examine  our 
perfons  limb  by  limb,  and  by  placing  ourfelves 
before  a  looking-glafs,  or  by  fome  fuch  expedient, 
endeavour  as  much  as  poflible,  to  view  ourfelves 
at  the  diflance  and  with  the  eyes  of  other  people. 
If,  after  this  examination,  we  are  fatisfied  with 
our  own  appearance,  we  can  more  eafily  fup- 
port  the  mofl  difadvantageous  judgments  of 
others.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  fenfible  that 
we  are  the  natural  objects  of  diflafle,  every 
appearance  of  their  difapprobation  mortifies  us 

beyond 
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PART  beyond  all  meafure.  A  man  who  is  tolerably 
IIL  handfome,  will  allow  you  to  laugh  at  any  little 
irregularity  in  his  perfon  ;  but  all  fuch  jokes  are 
commonly  unfupportable  to  one  who  is  really 
deformed.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  we  are 
anxious  about  our  own  beauty  and  deformity, 
only  upon  account  of  its  effect  upon  others.  If 
we  had  no  connexion  with  fociety,  we  ihould 
be  altogether  indifferent  about  either. 

In  the  fame  manner  our  firft  moral  criticifms 
are  exercifed  upon  the  characters  and  conduct 
of  other  people  ;  and  we  are  all  very  forward  to 
obferve  how  each  of  thefe  affe6ts  us.  But  we 
foon  learn,  that  other  people  are  equally  frank 
with  regard  to  our  own.  We  become  anxious 
to  know  how  far  we  deferve  their  cenfure  or 
applaufe,  and  whether  to  them  we  muil  necef- 
(arily  appear  thofe  agreeable  or  difagreeable 
creatures  which  they  reprefent  us.  We  begin, 
upon  this  account,  to  examine  our  own  paf- 
fions  and  conduct,  and  to  confider  how  thefe 
mufl  appear  to  them,  by  coniidering  how  they 
would  appear  to  us  if  in  their  fituation.  We 
fuppofe  ourfelves  the  fpee~lators  of  our  own 
behaviour,  and  endeavour  to  imagine  what  effe6l 
it  would,  in  this  light,  produce  upon  us.  This 
is  the  only  looking-glafs  by  which  we  can,  in 
fome  meafure,  with  the  eyes  of  other  people, 
fcrutinize  the  propriety  of  our  own  conduct.  If 
in  this  view  it  pleafes  us,  we  are  tolerably  fatis- 
fied.  We  can  be  more  indifferent  about  the 
applaufe,  and,  in  fome  meafure,  defpife  the  cen 
fure  of  the  world  ;  fecure  that,  however  mifun- 
2  derftood 
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derftood  or  mifreprefented,  we  are  the  natural  CHAP. 
and  proper  obje6ls  of  approbation.  On  the  con- 
trary,  if  we  are  doubtful  about  it,  we  are  often, 
upon  that  very  account,  more  anxious  to  gain 
their  approbation,  and,  provided  we  have  not 
already,  as  they  fay,  ihaken  hands  with  infamy, 
we  are  altogether  diftra£ted  at  the  thoughts  of 
their  cenfure,  which  then  flrikes  us  with  double 
feverity. 

When  I  endeavour  to  examine  my  own  con- 
duel,  when  I  endeavour  to  pafs  fentence  upon 
it,  and  either  to  approve  or  condemn  it,  it  is 
evident  that,  in  all  fuch  cafes,  I  divide  myfelf, 
as  it  were,  into  two  perfons ;  and  that  I,  the 
examiner  and  judge,  represent  a  different  charac 
ter  from  that  other  I,  the  perfon  whofe  conduct 
is  examined  into  and  judged  of.  The  firfl  is  the 
fpe6lator,  whofe  fentiments  with  regard  to  my 
own  conduct  I  endeavour  to  enter  into,  by 
placing  myfelf  in  his  fituation,  and  by  coniider- 
ing  how  it  would  appear  to  me,  when  feen  from 
that  particular  point  of  view.  The  fecond  is  the 
agent,  the  perfon  whom  I  properly  call  myfelf, 
and  of  whofe  conduct,  under  the  character  of  a 
ipe£lator,  I  was  endeavouring  to  form  fome 
opinion.  The  firft  is  the  judge  ;  the  fecond  the 
perfon  judged  of.  But  that  the  judge  mould, 
in  every  relpeft,  be  the  fame  with  the  perfon 
judged  of,  is  as  impoffible,  as  that  the  caufe 
ihould,  in  every  refpe6l,  be  the  fame  with  the 
effe<a. 

To  be  amiable  and  to  be  meritorious;  that  is, 
to  deferve  love  and  to  deferve  reward,  are  the 
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PART  great  characters  of  virtue  ;  and  to  be  odious  and 
punilhable,  of  vice.  But  all  thefe  characters 
have  an  immediate  reference  to  the  fentiments 
of  others.  Virtue  is  not  faid  to  be  amiable,  or 
to  be  meritorious,  becaufe  it  is  the  object  of  its 
own  love,  or  of  its  own  gratitude  ;  but  becaufe 
it  excites  thofe  fentiments  iri  other  men.  The 
confcioufhefs  that  it  is  the  object  of  fuch  favour 
able  regards,  is  the  fource  of  that  inward  Iran- 
quillity  and  felf-fatisfaCtion  with  which  it  is 
naturally  attended,  as  the  fulpicion  of  the  con- 
trary  gives  occafion  to  the  torments  of  vice. 
What  fo  great  happinefs  as  to  be  beloved,  and  to 
know  that  we  deferve  to  be  beloved  ?  What  fo 
great  mifery  as  to  be  hated,  and  to  know  that  we 
deferve  to  be  hated  ? 


CHAP.    IL 

Of  the  love  of  Praife,  and  of  that  of  Praife- 
wortJtinefs  ;  and  of  the  dread  of  Blame,  and 
of  that  of  Blame-worthmefs. 

A/TAN  naturally  defires,  not  only  to  be  loved, 
-L*A  but  to  be  lovely;  or  to  be  that  thing 
which  is  the  natural  and  proper  object  of  love. 
He  naturally  dreads,  not  only  to  be  hated,  but 
to  be  hateful ;  or  to  be  that  thing  which  is  the 
natural  and  proper  object  of  hatred.  He  de- 
fires,  not  x>nly  praife,  but  praife-worthiaefs  ;  or 
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to  be  that  thing  which,   though   it  fliould   be  c  H  A  P. 
praifed  by  nobody,  is,  however,  the  natural  and  ^ 
proper  object  of  praif'e.     He  dreads,  not  only 
blame,   but  blame- worthinefs ;    or  to   be   that 
thing   which,   though  it  fliould  be  blamed  by 
nobody,  is,  however,  the    natural  and  proper 
object  of  blame. 

The  love  of  praife-worthinefs  is  by  no  means 
derived  altogether  from  the  love  of  praife. 
Thofe  two  principles,  though  they  refemble  one 
another,  though  they  are  connected,  and  often 
blended  with  one  another,  are  yet,  in  many 
refpects,  diflincl  and  independent  of  one 
another. 

The  love  and  admiration  which  we  naturally 
conceive  for  thofe  whofe  character  and  conduct 
we  approve  of,  neceffarily  difpofe  us  to  defire  to 
become  ourfelves  the  objects  of  the  like  agree 
able  fentiments,  and  to  be  as  amiable  and  as 
admirable  as  thofe  whom  we  love  and  admire 
the  moil.  Emulation,  the  anxious  defire  that 
we  ourfelves  mould  excel,  is  originally  founded 
in  our  admiration  of  the  excellence  of  others; 
Neither  can  we  be  fatisfied  with  being  merely 
admired  for  what  other  people  are  admired. 
We  mufl  at  leafl  believe  ourfelves  to  be  admira 
ble  for  what  they  are  admirable.  But,  in  order 
to  attain  this  fatisfa6lion,  we  mufl  become  the 
impartial  fpe£lators  of  our  own  character  and 
conduel.  We  mufl  endeavour  to  view  them 
with  the  eyes  of  other  people,  or  as  other  people 
are  likely  to  view  them.  When  feen  in  this 
light,  if  they  appear  to  us  as  we  wifli,  we  are 
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PART  happy  and  contented.  But  it  greatly  confirms 
m-  this  happinefs  and  contentment  when  we  find 
that  other  people,  viewing  them  with  thofe  very 
eyes  with  which  we,  in  imagination  only,  were 
endeavouring  to  view  them,  fee  them  precifely 
in  the  fame  light  in  which  we  ourfelves  had 
feen  them.  Their  approbation  neceflarily  con- 
firms  our  own  felf-approbation.  Their  praife 
neceflarily  ilrengthens  our  own  fenfe  of  our 
own  praife-worthinefs.  In  this  cafe,  fo  far  is 
the  love  of  praife-worthinefs  from  being  derived 
altogether  from  that  of  praife  ;  that  the  love  of 
praife  feems,  at  leail  in  a  great  meafure,  to  be 
derived  from  that  of  praife-worthinefs. 

The  moll  fincere  praife  can  give  little  pleafure 
when  it  cannot  be  confidered  as  fome  fort  of 
proof  of  praife-wrorthinefs.     It  is  by  no  means 
fufficient    that,    from    ignorance    or    miftake, 
efteem  and  admiration  mould,  in  fome  way  or 
other,  be  beflowed  upon  us.     If  we  are  con* 
fcious  that  we  do  not  deferve  to  be  fo  favourably 
thought  of,  and  that  if  the  truth  were  known, 
we  fhould  be  regarded  with  very  different  fen- 
timents,  our  fatisfaction  is  far  from  being  com- 
plete.     The  man   who  applauds   us  either  for 
actions  which  we  did  not  perform,  or  for  motives 
which  had  no  fort  of  influence  upon  our  con 
duct,  applauds  not  us,  but  another  perfon.     We 
can  derive    no    fort  of    fatisfaclion   from   his 
praifes.     To  us  they  ihould  be  more  mortifying 
than  any  cenfure,  and  Ihould  perpetually  call  to 
our  minds,  the  moil  humbling  of  all  reflections, 
the  reflection  of  what  we  ought  to  be,  but  what 

we 
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we  are  not.  A  woman  who  paints,  could  CHAP. 
derive,  one  fhould  imagine,  but  little  vanity  from  ^ 
the  compliments  that  are  paid  to  her  complexion. 
Thefe,  we  mould  expeft,  ought  rather  to  put 
her  in  mind  of  the  fentiments  which  her  real 
complexion  would  excite,  and  mortify  her 
the  more  by  the  contrail.  To  be  pleafed  with 
fuch  groundlefs  applaufe  is  a  proof  of  the  mofl 
fuperficial  levity  and  weaknefs.  It  is  what  is 
properly  called  vanity,  and  is  the  foundation  of 
the  moll  ridiculous  and  contemptible  vices,  the 
vices  of  affeftation  and  common  lying ;  follies 
which,  if  experience  did  not  teach  us  how  com 
mon  they  are,  one  mould  imagine  the  leafl 
fpark  of  common  fenfe  would  fave  us  from. 
The  foolifh  liar,  who  endeavours  to  excite  the 
admiration  of  the  company  by  the  relation  of 
adventures  which  never  had  any  exiflence ;  the 
important  coxcomb,  who  gives  himfelf  airs  of 
rank  and  diflin6lion  which  he  well  knows  he 
has  no  juft  pretenfions  to  ;  are  both  of  them,  no 
doubt,  pleafed  with  the  applaufe  which  they 
fancy  they  meet  with.  But  their  vanity  arifes 
from  fo  grofs  an  illufion  of  the  imagination, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  any  rational 
creature  mould  be  impofed  upon  by  it.  When 
they  place  themfelves  in  the  fituation  of  thofe 
whom  they  fancy  they  have  deceived,  they  are 
flruck  with  the  higheft  admiration  for  their 
own  perfons.  They  look  upon  themfelves,  not 
in  that  light  in  which,  they  know,  they  ought  to 
appear  to  their  companions,  but  in  that  in  which 
they  believe  their  companions  actually  look 
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PART  upon  them.  Their  fuperficial  weaknefs  and 
trivial  folly  hinder  them  from  ever  turning  their 
eyes  inwards,  or  from  feeing  themfelves  in 
that  defpicable  point  of  view  in  which  their 
own  conferences  muft  tell  them  that  they  would 
appear  to  every  body,  if  the  real  truth  fhould 
ever  come  to  be  known. 

As  ignorant  and  groundlefs  praife  can  give 
no  folid  joy,  no  fatisfaclion  that  will  bear  any 
ferious  examination,  fo,  on  the  contrary,  it 
often  gives  real  comfort  to  reflect,  that  though 
no  praife  ihould  aclually  be  beftowed  upon  us, 
our  conduct,  however,  has  been  fuch  as  to 
deferve  it,  and  has  been  in  every  refpect  fuitable 
to  thofe  meafures  and  rules  by  which  praife  and 
approbation  are  naturally  and  commonly  be- 
flowed.  We  are  pleafed,  not  only  with  praife, 
but  with  having  done  what  is  praife-worthy. 
We  are  pleafed  to  think  that  we  have  rendered 
ourfelves  the  natural  objects  of  approbation 
though  no  approbation  fhould  ever  actually  be 
beftowed  upon  us  :  and  we  are  mortified  to 
reflect  that  we  have  juftly  merited  the  blame  of 
thofe  we  live  with,  though  that  fentiment  ihauld 
never  actually  be  exerted  ag$inft  us.  The  man 
who  is  confcious  to  himfelf  that  he  has  exactly 
obferved  thofe  meafures  of  conduct  which  ex 
perience  informs  him  are  generally  agreeable, 
reflects  with  fatisfaction  on  the  propriety  of  his 
own  behaviour.  When  he  views  it  in  the  light  in 
which  the  impartial  fpectator  would  view  it,  he 
thoroughly  enters  into  all  the  motives  which 
influenced  it.  He  looks  back  upon  every  part 
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of  it  with  pleafure  and  approbation,  and  though  c  H  A  P. 
mankind  fhould  never  be  acquainted  with  what  t 
he  has  done,  he  regards  himfelf,  not  fo  much 
according  to  the  light  in  which  they  actually 
regard  him,  as  according  to  that  in  which  they 
would  regard  him  if  they  were  better  informed. 
He  anticipates  the  applaufe  and  admiration 
which  in  this  cafe  would  be  beflowed  upon  him, 
and  he  applauds  and  admires  himfelf  by  fym- 
pathy  with  fentiments,  which  do  not  indeed 
actually  take  place,  but  which  the  ignorance  of 
the  public  alone  hinders  from  taking  place,  which 
he  knows  are  the  natural  and  ordinary  effects 
of  fuch  conduct,  which  his  imagination  ftrongly 
connects  with  it,  and  which  he  has  acquired 
a  habit  of  conceiving  as  fomething  that  naturally 
and  in  propriety  ought  to  follow  from  it.  Men 
have  voluntarily  thrown  away  life  to  acquire 
after  death  a  renown  which  they  could  no 
longer  enjoy.  Their  imagination,  in  the  mean 
time,  anticipated  that  fame  which  was  in  future 
times  to  be  beflowed  upon  them.  Thofe  ap- 
plaufes  which  they  were  never  to  hear  rung  in 
.their  ears  ;  the  thoughts  of  that  admiration, 
whofe  effects  they  were  never  to  feel,  played 
about  their  hearts,  banifhed  from  their  breafls 
the  ftrongeft  of  all  natural  fears,  and  tranfported 
them  to  perform  actions  which  feem  almofl 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  nature.  But  in 
point  of  reality  there  is  furely  no  great  diffe 
rence  between  that  approbation  which  is  not  to 
be  bellowed  till  we  can  no  longer  enjoy  it,  and 
that  which,  indeed,  is  never  to  be  beflowed,  but 
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PART  which  would  be  bellowed,  if  the  world  was  ever 
IIL  made  to  underfland  properly  the  real  circum- 
flances  f?f  our  behaviour.  If  the  one  often 
produces  fuch  violent  effecls,  we  cannot  wonder 
that  the  other  ihould  always  be  highly  re- 
garded. 

Nature,  when  me  formed  man  for  fociety, 
endowed  him  with  an  original  defire  to  pleafe, 
and  an  original  averiion  to  offend  his  brethren. 
She  taught  him  to  feel  pleafure  in  their  favour 
able,  and  pain  in  their  unfavourable  regard. 
She  rendered  their  approbation  moil  flattering 
and  moil  agreeable  to  him  for  its  own  fake  ;  and 
their  difapprobation  moll  mortifying  and  moft 
offenfive. 

But  this  defire  of  the  approbation,  and  this 
averiion  to  the  difapprobation  of  his  brethren, 
would  not  alone  have  rendered  him  fit  for  that 
fociety  for  which  he  was  made.  Nature,  ac 
cordingly,  has  endowed  him,  not  only  with  a 
defire  of  being  approved  of,  but  with  a  defire  of 
being  what  ought  to  be  approved  of;  or  of 
being  what  he  himfelf  approves  of  in  other 
men.  The  firft  defire  could  only  have  made 
him  wiih  to  appear  to  be  fit  for  fociety.  The 
fecond  was  neceflary  in  order  to  render  him 
anxious  to  be  really  fit.  The  firft  could  only 
have  prompted  him  to  the  affectation  of  virtue, 
and  to  the  concealment  of  vice.  The  fecond 
was  neceffary  in  order  to  infpire  him  with  the 
real  love  of  virtue,  and  with  the  real  abhorrence 
of  vice.  In  every  well -formed  mind  this  fecond 
defire  feems  to  be  the  ftrongeft  of  the  two.  It 

is 
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is  only  the  weakeft  and  mofl  ftiperficial  of  man-  CHAP. 
kind  who   can  be  much    delighted  with   that  ^ 
praife  which  they  themfelves  know  to  be  alto 
gether  unmerited.      A  weak  man  may   fome- 
times  be  pleafed  with  it,  but  a  wife  man  rejects 
it  upon  all  occafions.      But,  though  a  wife  man 
feels  little  pleafure  from  praife  where  lie  knows 
there  is  no  praife-worthinefs,  he  often  feels  the 
highefl  in  doing  what  he  knows  to  be  praife- 
worthy,  though  he  knows  equally  well  that  no 
praife  is  ever  to  be  bellowed  upon  it.     To  obtain 
the  approbation  of  mankind,  where  no  approba 
tion  is  due,  can  never  be  an  object  of  any  im 
portance  to  him.     To  obtain  that  approbation 
where  it  is  really  due,  may  fometimes  be  an 
object  of  no  great  importance  to  him.      But  to 
be  that  thing  which  deferves  approbation,  mufl 
always  be  an  object  of  the  highefl. 

To  defire,  or  even  to  accept  of  praife,  where 
no  praife  is  due,  can  be  the  effect  only  of  the 
moft  contemptible  vanity.  To  deiire  it  where  it 
is  really  due,  is  to  deiire  no  more  than  that  a 
moft  eilential  act  of  juftice  mould  be  done  to  us. 
The  love  of  juft  fame,  of  true  glory,  even  for  its 
own  fake,  and  independent  of  any  advantage 
which  he  can  derive  from  it,  is  not  unworthy 
even  of  a  wife  man.  He  fometimes,  however, 
neglects,  and  even  defpifes  it ;  and  he  is  never 
more  apt  to  do  fo  than  when  he  has  the  moft 
perfect  affurance  of  the  perfe£l  propriety  of 
every  part  of  his  own  conduct.  His  felf-appro- 
bation,  in  this  cafe,  Hands  -  in  need  of  no  confir 
mation  from  the  approbation  of  other  men.  It 
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P  A  R  T  is  alone  fufficient,  and  he  is  contented  with  it. 
This  felf-approbation,  if  not  the  only,  is  at  leail 
the  principal  object,  about  which  he  can  or  ought 
to  be  anxious.  The  love  of  it,  is  the  love  of 
virtue. 

As  the  love  and  admiration  which  we  naturally 
conceive  for  fome  characters,  difpofe  us  to  wiih 
to  become  ourfelves  the  proper  objects  of  fuch 
agreeable  fentiinents  ;  fo  the  hatred  and  con 
tempt  which  we  as  naturally  conceive  for  others, 
difpofe  us,  perhaps  flill  more  flrongly,  to  dread 
the  very  thought  of  refembling  them   in  any 
refpect.     Neither  is  it,  in  this  cafe,  too,  fo  much 
the  thought  of  being  hated  and  defpifed  that  we 
are  afraid  of,  as  that  of  being  hateful  and  defpi- 
cable.  We  dread  the  thought  of  doing  any  thing 
which  can  render  us  the  jufl  and  proper  objects 
of  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  our  fellow-crea» 
tures ;  even  though  we  had  the   moil  perfect 
fecurity     that    thofe    fentiments    were    never 
actually  to  be  exerted  againft  us.      The  man 
who  has  broke  through  all  thofe  meafures  of 
conduct,  which  can  alone  render  him  agreeable 
to  mankind,  though  he  fliould  have  the  moft 
perfect  affurance  that  what  he  had  done  Mras  for 
ever  to  be  concealed  from  every  human  eye,  it  is 
all  to  no  purpofe.     When  he  looks  back  upon  it, 
and  views  it  in  the  light  in  which  the  impartial 
fpectator  would  view  it,  he  finds  that  he  can. 
enter  into  none  of  the  motives  which  influenced 
it.      He    is    abafhed    and    confounded   at   the 
thoughts  of  it,  and  neceiTarily  feels  a  very  high 
degree  of  that  fhaine  which  he  would  be  expofed 
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to,  if  his  actions  fhould  ever  come  to  be  generally  CHAP. 
known.  His  imagination,  in  this  cafe  too,  l__ 
anticipates  the  contempt  and  deriiion  from 
which  nothing  faves  him  but  the  ignorance  of 
thofe  he  lives  with.  He  ftill  feels  that  he  is  the 
natural  object  of  thefe  fentiments,  and  ftill 
trembles  at  the  thought  of  what  he  would  fuller, 
if  they  were  ever  actually  exerted  againft  him. 
But  if  what  he  had  been  guilty  of  was  not  merely 
one  of  thofe  improprieties  which  are  the  objects 
of  fimple  difapprobation,  but  one  of  thofe  enor 
mous  crimes  which  excite  deteftation  and  refent- 
ment,  he  could  never  think  of  it,  as  long  as  he 
had  any  fenlibility  left,  without  feeling  all  the 
agony  of  horror  and  remorfe ;  and  though  ho 
could  be  allured  that  no  man  was  ever  to  know 
it,  and  could  even  bring  himfelf  to  believe 
that  there  was  no  God  to  revenge  it,  he  would 
ftill  feel  enough  of  both  thefe  fentiments  to  em- 
bitter  the  whole  of  his  life :  he  would  ftill  re 
gard  himfelf  as  the  natural  object  of  the  hatred 
.and  indignation  of  all  his  fellow-creatures  ;  and, 
if  his  heart  was  not  grown  callous  by  the  habit 
of  crimes,  he  could  not  think  without  terror  and 
aftonifhment  even  of  the  manner  in  which  man* 
kind  would  look  upon  him,  of  what  would  be  the 
expreilion  of  their  countenance  and  of  their 
eyes,  if  the  dreadful  truth  fhould  ever  come  to  be 
known.  Thefe  natural  pangs  of  an  affrighted 
confcience  are  the  daemons,  the  avenging  furies, 
which,  in  this  life,  haunt  the  guilty,  which  allow 
them  neither  quiet  nor  repofe,  which  often 
drive  them  to  deipair  and  diftraction,  from  which 
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p  A  R  T  no  aflurance  of  fecrecy  can  prote6l  them,  from 
HI.  which  no  principles  of  irreligion  can  entirely 
deliver  them,  and  from  which  nothing  can  free 
them  but  the  vileft  and  moil  abject  of  all  ftates, 
a  complete  infenfibility  to  honour  and  infamy, 
to  vice  and  virtue.  Men  of  the  moll  deteftable 
characters,  who,  in  the  execution  of  the  moil 
dreadful  crimes,  had  taken  their  meafures  fo 
coolly  as  to  avoid  even  the  fufpicion  of  guilt, 
have  fometimes  been  driven,  by  the  horror  of 
their  fituation,  to  difcover,  of  their  own  accord, 
what  no  human  fagacity  could  ever  have  invefti- 
gated.  By  acknowledging  their  guilt,  by  fub- 
mitting  themfelves  to  the  refentment  of  their 
offended  fellow-citizens,  and,  by  thus  fatiating 
that  vengeance  of  which  they  were  fenfible  that 
they  had  become  the  proper  objects,  they  hoped, 
by  their  death  to-  reconcile  themfelves,  at  leafl 
in  their  own  imagination,  to  the  natural  fenti- 
ments  of  mankind ;  to  be  able  to  confider  them 
felves  as  lefs  worthy  of  hatred  and  refentment ; 
to  atone,  in  fome  meafure,  for  their  crimes,  and, 
by  thus  becoming  the  objects,  rather  of  com- 
paffion  than  of  horror,  if  poffible,  to  die  in  peace 
and  with  the  forgivenefs  of  all  their  fellow- 
creatures.  Compared  to  what  they  felt  before 
the  difcovery,  even  the  thought  of  this,  it  feems, 
was  happinefs. 

In  fuch  cafes,  the  horror  of  blame-worthinefs 
feems,  even  in  perfons  who  cannot  be  fufpec"led 
of  any  extraordinary  delicacy  or  fenlibility  of 
character,  completely  to  conquer  the  dread  of 
blame.  In  order  to  allay  that  horror,  in  order  to 

pacify. 
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pacify,  in  fome  degree,  the  remorfe  of  their  own  CHAP. 
confciences,  they  voluntarily  fubmitted  them- 
felves  both  to  the  reproach  and  to  the  pumih- 
ment  which  they  knew  were  due  to  their 
crimes,  but  which,  at  the  fame  time,  they  might 
eaiily  have  [avoided. 

They  are  the  moll  frivolous  and  fuperflcial  of 
mankind  only  who  can  be  much  delighted  with 
that  praife  which  they  themfelves  know  to  be 
altogether  unmerited.  Unmerited  reproach, 
however,  is  frequently  capable  of  mortifying 
very  feverely  even  men  of  more  than  ordinary 
conilancy.  Men  of  the  moil  ordinary  conftancy, 
indeed,  eafily  learn  to  defpife  thofe  fooliih  tales 
which  are  fo  frequently  circulated  in  fociety, 
and  which,  from  their  own  abfurdity  and  falfe- 
hood,  never  fail  to  die  away  in  the  courfe  of  a 
few  weeks,  or  of  a  few  days.  But  an  innocent 
man,  though  of  more  than  ordinary  conflancy, 
is  often,  not  only  fhocked,  but  mofl  feverely 
mortified  by  the  ferious,  though  falfe,  imputa 
tion  of  a  crime ;  efpecially  when  that  imputa* 
tion  happens  unfortunately  to  be  fupported  by 
fome  circumilances  which  give  it  an  air  of  pro 
bability.  He  is  humbled  to  find  that  any  body 
ihould  think  fo  meanly  of  his  character  as  to 
fuppofe  him  capable  of  being  guilty  \of  it* 
Though  perfectly  confcious  of  his  own  inno 
cence,  the  very  imputation  feems  often,  even  in 
his  own  imagination,  to  throw  a  fhadow  of  dif- 
grace  and  difhonour  upon  his  character.  His 
juft  indignation,  too,  at  fo  very  grofs  an  Injury, 
which,  however,  it  may  frequently  be  improper, 
3  and 
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PART  and  fometimes  even  impoffible  to  revenge,  is 
IIL      itfelf  a  very  painful  fenfation.      There    is  no 

oreater  tormentor  of  the    human  breail   than 

t? 

violent  refentment  which  cannot  be  gratified. 
An  innocent  man,  brought  to  the  fcaffold  by  the 
falfe  imputation  of  an  infamous  or  odious  crime, 
fuffers  the  mofl  cruel  misfortune  which  it  is 
poffible  for  innocence  to  fuffer.  The  agony  of 
his  mind  may,  in  this  cafe,  frequently  be  greater 
than  that  of  thofe  who  fuffer  for  the  like  crimes, 
of  which  they  have  been  actually  guilty.  Pro 
fligate  criminals,  fuch  as  common  thieves  and 
highwaymen,  have  frequently  little  fenfe  of  the 
bafenefs  of  their  own  conduct,  and  confequently 
no  remorfe.  Without  troubling  themfelves 
about  the  juilice  or  injuflice  of  the  punimment, 
they  have  always  been  accuflomed  to  look  upon 
the  gibbet  as  a  lot  very  likely  to  fall  to  them. 
When  it  does  fall  to  them,  therefore,  they  con- 
fider  themfelves  only  as  riot  quite  fo  lucky  as 
fome  of  their  companions,  and  fubmit  to  their 
fortune,  without  any  other  uneaiinefs  than  what 
may  arife  from  the  fear  of  death  ;  a  fear  which, 
even  by  fuch  worthlefs  wretches,  we  frequently 
fee,  can  be  fo  ealily,  and  fo  very  completely  con- 
quered.  The  innocent  man,  on  the  contrary, 
over  and  above  the  uneaiinefs  which  this  fear 
may  occafion,  is  tormented  by  his  own  indigna 
tion  at  the  injuilice  which  has  been  done  to 
him.  He  is  ilruck  with  horror  at  the  thoughts 
of  the  infamy  which  the  punifhment  may  ihed 
upon  his  memory,  and  forefees,  with  the  moil 
exquifite  anguifh,  that  he  is  hereafter  to  be 

remem- 
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remembered  by  his  deareil  friends  and  relations,  CHAP. 

IT 

not  with  regret  and  affection,  but  with  fhame, 
and  even  with  horror  for  his  fuppofed  difgraceful 
conduct :  and  the  fhades  of  death  appear  to 
clofe  round  him  with  a  darker  and  more  melan 
choly  gloom  than  naturally  belongs  to  them. 
Such  fatal  accidents,  for  the  tranquillity  of  man 
kind,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  happen  very  rarely  in  any 
country;  but  they  happen  fometimes  in  all 
countries,  even  in  thofe  where  juftice  is  in 
general  very  well  adminiflered.  The  unfortu 
nate  Galas,  a  man  of  much  more  than  ordinary 
conilancy  (broke  upon  the  wheel  and  burnt  at 
Tholoufe  for  the  fuppofed  murder  of  his  own 
fon,  of  which  he  was  perfectly  innocent), 
feemed,  with  his  lafl  breath,  to  deprecate,  not 
fo  much  the  cruelty  of  the  punifhment,  as  the 
dif grace  which  the  imputation  might  bring  upon 
his  memory.  After  he  had  been  broke,  and 
was  juft  going  to  be  thrown  into  the  fire,  the 
monk,  who  attended  the  execution,  exhorted 
him  to  confefs  the  crime  for  which  he  had  been 
condemned.  My  Father,  faid  Calas,  can  you 
yourfelf  bring  yourfelf  to  believe  that  I  am 
guilty  ? 

To  perfons  in  fuch  unfortunate  circumflances, 
that  humble  philofophy  which  confines  its  views 
to  this  life,  can  afford,  perhaps,  but  little  con- 
iblation.  Every  thing  that  could  render  either 
life  or  deatli  refpe6lable  is  taken  from  them. 
They  are  condemned  to  death  and  to  everlail- 
ing  infamy.  Religion  can  alone  afford  them 
any  effectual  comfort.  She  alone  can  tell  them 

that 
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PART  that  it  is  of  little  importance  what  man  may 
think  of  their  conduct,  while  the  all-feeing  judge 
of  the  world  approves  of  it.  She  alone  can  pre- 
ferit  to  them  the  view  of  another  world  ;  a  world 
of  more  candour,  humanity,  and  juftice,  than 
the  prefent ;  where  their  innocence  is  in  due 
time  to  be  declared,  and  their  virtue  to  be  finally 
rewarded  :  and  the  fame  great  principle  which 
can  alone  flrike  terror  into  triumphant  vice, 
affords  the  only  effectual  confolation  to  difgraced 
and  infulted  innocence. 

In  fmaller  offences,  as  well  as  in  greater 
crimes,  it  frequently  happens  that  a  perfon  of 
fenfibility  is  much  more  hurt  by  the  unjuft 
imputation,  than  the  real  criminal  is  by  the 
actual  guilt.  A  woman  of  gallantry  laughs  even 
at  the  well-founded  furmifes  which  are  cir 
culated  concerning  her  conduct.  The  worfl 
founded  furmife  of  the  fame  kind  is  a  mortal 
ilab  to  an  innocent  virgin.  The  perfon  who 
is  deliberately  guilty  of  a  disgraceful  action,  we 
may  lay  it  down,  I  believe,  as  a  general  rule, 
can  feldom  have  much  fenfe  of  the  difgrace  ; 
and  the  perfon  who  is  habitually  guilty  of  it, 
can  fcarce  ever  have  any. 

When  every  man,  even  of  middling  under- 
Handing,  fo  readily  defpifes  unmerited  applaufe, 
how  it  comes  to  pafs  that  unmerited  reproach 
fliould  often  be  capable  of  mortifying  fo  feverely 
men  of  the  foundefl  and  befl  judgment,  may, 
perhaps,  deferve  fome  confideration. 

Pain,  I  have  already  had  occafion  to  obferve, 
is,  in  almofl  all  cafes,  a  more  pungent  fenfation 

than 
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than  the  oppofite  and  correfpondent  pleafure.  CHAP. 
The  one,    almofl  always,    deprefTes    us    much  ^_ 
more  below  the  ordinary,  or  what  may  be  called 
the   natural   ftate  of  our  happinefs,    than  the 
other  ever  raifes  us  above  it.     A  man  of  fenfi- 
bility  is  apt  to  be  more  humiliated  by  jufl  cen- 
fure  than  he  is  ever  elevated  by  jufl  applaufe. 
Unmerited  applaufe    a  wife   man  rejects  with 
contempt  upon  all  occafions  ;  but  he  often  feels 
very  feverely  the  injuflice  of  unmerited  cenfure. 
By  fuffering  himfelf  to  be  applauded  for  what 
he  has  not  performed,  by  affuming  a  merit  which 
does  not  belong  to  him,  he  feels  that  he  is  guilty 
of  a  mean  falfehood,  and  deferves,  not  the  ad 
miration,  but  the  contempt  of  thofe  very  perfons 
who,  by  miilake,  had  been   led  to  admire  him. 
It  may,  perhaps,  give  him  fome  well-founded 
pleafure  to  find  that  he  has  been,  by  many  peo 
ple,  thought  capable  of  performing  what  he  did 
not  perform.     But,  though  he  may  be  obliged  to 
his  friends  for  their  good  opinion,  he   would 
think  himfelf  guilty  of  the  greateil  bafenefs  if  he 
did  not  immediately  undeceive  them.     It  gives 
him  little  pleafure  to  look  upon  himfelf  in  the 
light  in  which  other  people  actually  look  upon 
him,  when  he  is  confcious  that,   if  they  knew 
the  truth,  they  would  look  upon  him  in  a  very 
different  light.     A  weak  man,  however,  is  often 
much  delighted  with  viewing  himfelf  in  this  falfe 
and   delufive   light.     He  affumes  the  merit  of 
every  laudable  a6lion  that  is  afcribed  to  him, 
and  pretends  to  that  of  many  which  nobody  ever 
thought  of  afcribing  to  him.     He  pretends  tp 
VOL.  i.  P  have 
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PART  have  done  what  he  never  did,  to  have  written* 
m>  what  another  wrote,  to  have  invented  what  an 
other  difcovered ;  and  is  led  into  all  the  mifera- 
ble  vices  of  plagiarifm  and  common  lying.  But 
though  no  man  of  middling  good  fenfe  can  de 
rive  much  pleaftire  from  the  imputation  of  a 
laudable  action  which  he  never  performed,  yet 
a  wife  man  may  fuffer  great  pain  from  the  feri- 
otis  imputation  of  a  crime  which  he  never  com; 
mitted.  Nature,  in  this  cafe,  has  rendered  the 
pain,  not  only  more  pungent  than  the  oppofite; 
and  correipondent  pleafure,  but  me  has  rendered 
it  fo  in  a  much  greater  than  the  ordinary  degree. 
A  denial  rids  a  man  at  once  of  the  foolilh  and 
ridiculous  pleafure  ;  but  it  will  not  always  rid 
him  of  the  pain.  When  he  refufes  the  merit 
which  is  afcribed  to  him,  nobody  doubts  his 
veracity.  It  may  be  doubted  when  he  denies 
the  crime  which  he  is  accufed  of.  Pie  is  at 
once  enraged  at  the  falfehood  of  the  imputa 
tion,  and  mortified  to  find  that  any  credit  mould 
be  given  to  it.  He  feels  that  his  character  is 
not  fufficient  to  protect  him.  He  feels  that  his 
brethren,  far  from  looking  upon  him  in  that 
light  in  which  he  anxioufly  defires  to  be  viewed 
by  them,  think  him  capable  of  being  guilty  of 
what  he  is  accufed  of.  He  knows  perfectly  that 
he  has  not  been  guilty.  He  knows  perfe6tly 
what  he  has  done ;  but,  perhaps,  fcarce  any  man 
can  know  perfectly  what  he  himfelf  is  capable  of 
doing.  What  the  peculiar  conilitution  of  his  own 
mind  may  or  may  not  admit  of,  is,  perhaps,  more 
or  lefs  a  matter  of  doubt  to  every  man.  The  truil 
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and  good  opinion  of  his  friends  and  neighbours,  CHAP, 
tends  more  than  any  thing  to  relieve  him  from 
this  moil  difagreeable  doubt ;  their  diftruft  and 
unfavourable  opinion  to  increafe  it.  He  may 
think  himfclf  very  confident  that  their  unfavour 
able  judgment  is  wrong :  but  this  confidence 
can  feldom  be  fo  great  as  to  hinder  that  judg 
ment  from  making  fome  impreffion  upon  him  ; 
and  the  greater  his  fenfibility,  the  greater  his 
delicacy,  the  greater  his  worth  in  ihort,  this 
impreflion  is  likely  to  be  the  greater. 

The  agreement  or  difagreement  both  of  the 
fentiments  and  judgments  of  other  people  with 
our  own,  is,  in  all  cafes,  it  mufl  be  obferved,  of 
more  or  lefs  importance  to  us,  exactly  in  pro 
portion  as  we  ourfelves  are  more  or  lefs  uncer 
tain  about  the  propriety  of  our  own  fentiments, 
about  the  accuracy  of  our  own  judgments. 

A  man  of  fenlibility  may  fometimes  feel  great 
uneafinefs  left  he  mould  have  yielded  too  much 
even  to  what  may  be  called  an  honourable  paf- 
iion;  to  his  juft  indignation,  perhaps,  at  the 
injury  which  may  have  been  done  either  to  him- 
felf  or  to  his  friend.  He  is  anxioufly  afraid  left, 
meaning  only  to  act  with  fpirit,  and  to  do  juf- 
tice,  he  may,  from  the  too  great  vehemence  of 
his  emotion,  have  done  a  real  injury  to  fome 
other  perfon  ;  who,  though  not  innocent,  may 
not  have  been  altogether  fo  guilty  as  he  at  firft 
apprehended.  The  opinion  of  other  people 
becomes,  in  this  cafe,  of  the  utmoft  importance 
to  him.  Their  approbation  is  the  moll  healing 
balfam ;  their  difapprobation>  the  bittereft  and 
p  2  mod 
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mofl  tormenting  poifon  that  can  be  poured  into 
his  uneafy  mind.  When  he  is  perfe6tly  fatisfied 
with  every  part  of  his  own  conduct,  the  judg 
ment  of  other  people  is  often  of  lefs  importance 
to  him. 

There  are  fome  very  noble  and  beautiful 
arts,  in  which  the  degree  of  excellence  can  be 
determined  only  by  a  certain  nicety  of  tafle,  of 
which  the  decifions,  however,  appear  always, 
in  fome  meafure,  uncertain.  There  are  others, 
in  which  the  fuccefs  admits,  either  of  clear 
demonftration,  or  very  fatisfa6lory  proof. 
Among  the  candidates  for  excellence  in  thofe 
different  arts,  the  anxiety  about  the  public 
opinion  is  always  much  greater  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter. 

The  beauty  of  poetry  is  a  matter  of  fuch 
nicety,  that  a  young  beginner  can  fcarce  ever 
be  certain  that  he  has  attained  it.  Nothing 
delights  him  fo  much,  therefore,  as  the  favour 
able  judgments  of  his  friends  and  of  the  pub 
lic  ;  and  nothing  mortifies  him  fo  feverely  as 
the  contrary.  The  one  eflabliihes,  the  other 
fliakes,  the  good  opinion  which  he  is  anxious 
to  entertain  concerning  his  own  performances. 
Experience  and  fuccefs  may  in  time  give  him 
a  little  more  confidence  in  his  own  judgment. 
He  is  at  all  times,  however,  liable  to  be  moil 
feverely  mortified  by  the  unfavourable  judg 
ments  of  the  public.  Racine  was  fo  diiguiled 
by  the  indifferent  fuccefs  of  his  Phsedra,  the 
fineil  tragedy,  perhaps,  that  is  extant  in  any 
language,  that,  though  in  the  vigour  of  his  life, 

and 
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and  at  the  height  of  his  abilities,  he  refolved  CHAP, 

to  write  no  more  for    the  flage.     That  great  , ^ 

poet  ufed  frequently  to  tell  his  fon,  that  the 
moil  paltry  and  impertinent  criticifm  had  al 
ways  given  him  more  pain,  than  the  higheil 
and  juflefl  eulogy  had  ever  given  him  pleafure. 
The  extreme  feniibility  of  Voltaire  to  the  flight- 
efl  cenfure  of  the  fame  kind  is  well  known  to 
every  body.  The  Dunciad  of  Mr.  Pope  is  an 
everlailing  monument  of  how  much  the  moil 
correct,  as  well  as  the  moil  elegant  and  harmo 
nious  of  all  the  Engliih  poets,  had  been  hurt 
by  the  criticifms  of  the  loweil  and  moil  con 
temptible  authors.  Gray,  (who  joins  to  the 
fublimity  of  Milton  the  elegance  and  harmony 
of  Pope,  and  to  whom  nothing  is  wanting  to 
render  him,  perhaps,  the  firil  poet  in  the  Eng- 
lifh  language,  but  to  have  written  a  little  more) 
is  faid  to  have  been  fo  much  hurt,  by  a  fooliih 
and  impertinent  parody  of  two  of  his  fmeil 
odes,  that  he  never  afterwards  attempted  any 
coniiderable  work.  Thofe  men  of  letters  who 
value  themfelves  upon  what  is  called  fine  writ 
ing  in  profe,  approach  fomewhat  to  the  feniibi 
lity  of  poets. 

Mathematicians,  on  the  contrary,  who  may 
have  the  moil  perfecl  ailurance,  both  of  the 
truth  and  of  the  importance  of  their  difcove- 
ries,  are  frequently  very  indifferent  about  the 
reception  which  they  may  meet  with  from  the 
public.  The  two  greateil  mathematicians  that 
I  ever  had  the  honour  to  be  known  to,  and,  I 
r  3  believe, 
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PART  believe,  the  two  greateil  that  have  lived  in  my 
m-      time,  Dr.   Robert  Simpfon   of  Glafgow,    and 
Dr.  Matthew   Stewart    of   Edinburgh,    never 
feemed  to  feel  even  the  flightefl  uneafmefs  from 
the  neglect  with  which  the   ignorance  of  the 
public   received  fome   of   their  mod   valuable 
works.     The  great  work  of  Sir  liaac  Newton, 
his  Mathematical  Principles   of  Natural  Philo- 
Jbpliy^  I  have  been  told,  was  for  feveral  years 
neglected  by  the  public.     The  tranquillity  of 
that  great  man,    it  is  probable,  never  fuffered, 
upon  that  account,  the  interruption  of  a  iingle 
quarter  of  an  hour.     Natural  philofophers,  in 
their  independency  upon  the   public  opinion, 
approach  nearly  to  mathematicians,  and,  in  their 
judgments  concerning  the   merit  of  their  own 
difcoveries  and  obfervations,  enjoy  fome  degree 
of  the  fame  fecurity  and  tranquillity. 

The  morals  of  thofe  different  claffes  of  men 
of  letters  are,  perhaps,  fometimes  fomewhat 
affected  by  this  very  great  difference  in  their 
lituation  with  regard  to  the  public. 

Mathematicians  and  natural  philofophers, 
from  their  independency  upon  the  public  opi 
nion,  have  little  temptation  to  form  themfelves 
into  factions  and  cabals,  either  for  the  fupport 
of  their  own  reputation,  or  for  the  depreffion 
of  that  of  their  rivals.  They  are  almoft  always 
men  of  the  moll  amiable  limplicity  of  manners, 
who  live  in  good  harmony  with  one  another,  are 
the  friends  of  one  another's  reputation,  enter 
into  no  intrigue  in  order  to  fecure  the  public 

applaufe, 
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applaufe,  but  are  pleafed  when  their  works  are  c  H  A  p. 
approved  of,   without  being  either  much  vexed  ^ 
or  very  angry  when  they  are  neglected. 

It  is  not  always  the  fame  cafe  with  poets,  or 
with  thofe  who  value  themfelves  upon  what  is 
called  fine  writing.  They  are  very  apt  to  divide 
themfelves  into  a  fort  of  literary  faction  ;  each 
cabal  being  often  avowedly,  and  almoft  always 
fecretly,  the  mortal  enemy  of  the  reputation  of 
every  other,  and  employing  all  the  mean  arts  of 
intrigue  and  felicitation  to  pre-occupy  the  public 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  works  of  its  own  mem 
bers,  and  againfl  thofe  of  its  enemies  and  rivals. 
In  France,  Defpreaux  and  Racine  did  not  think 
it  below  them  to  fet  themfelves  at  the  -head  of  a 
literary  cabal,  in  order  to  deprefs  the  reputa 
tion,  firil  of  Quinault  and  Perreault,  and  after- 
wards  of  Fontenelle  and  La  Motte,  and  even  to 
treat  the  good  La  Fontaine  with  a  fpecies  of 
moll  difrefpeclful  kindnefs.  In  England,  the 
amiable  Mr.  Addifon  did  not  think  it  unworthy 
of  his  gentle  and  modefl  character  to  fet  him- 
felf  at  the  head  of  a  little  cabal  of  the  fame 
kind,  in  order  to  keep  down  the  riling  reputa 
tion  of  Mr.  Pope.  Mr.  Fontenelle,  in  writing 
the  lives  and  characters  of  the  members  of  the 
academy  of  fciences,  a  fociety  of  mathemati 
cians  and  natural  philofophers,  has  frequent 
opportunities  of  celebrating  the  amiable  iimpli- 
city  of  their  manners  ;  a  quality  which,  he 
obferves,  was  fo  univerfal  among  them  as  to  be 
characteriftical,  rather  of  that  whole  clafs  of 
men  of  letters,  than  of  any  individual.  Mr. 
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PART  D'  Alembert,  in  writing  the  lives  and  chara&ers 
111  •  ,  of  the  members  of  the  French  academy,  a  fo- 
ciety  of  poets  and  fine  writers,  or  of  thofe  who 
are  fuppofedto  be  fuch,  feems  not  to  have  had 
fuch  frequent  opportunities  of  making  any  re 
mark  of  this  kind,  and  no  where  pretends  to  re- 
prefent  this  amiable  quality  as  characleriilical  of 
that  clafs  of  men  of  letters  whom  he  celebrates. 
Our  uncertainty  concerning  our  own  merit, 
and  our  anxiety  to  think  favourably  of  it,  mould 
together  naturally  enough  make  us  defirous  to 
know  the  opinion  of  other  people  concerning 
it;  to  be  more  than  ordinarily  elevated  when 
that  opinion  is  favourable,  and  to  be  more  than 
ordinarily  mortified  when  it  is  otherwife :  but 
they  ffyould  not  make  us  defirous  either  of 
obtaining  the  favourable,  or  of  avoiding  the 
unfavourable  opinion,  by  intrigue  and  cabal. 
When  a  man  has  bribed  all  the  judges,  the  moil 
unanimous  decifion  of  the  court,  though  it  may 
gain  him  his  law-fuit,  cannot  give  him  any 
affurance  that  he  was  in  the  right:  and  had  he 
carried  on  his  law-fuit  merely  to  fatisfy  himfelf 
that  he  was  in  the  right,  he  never  would  have 
bribed  the  judges.  But  though  he  wifhed  to 
find  himfelf  in  the  right,  he  wifhed  likewife  to 
gain  his  law-fuit;  and  therefore  he  bribed  the 
judges.  If  praife  were  of  no  confequence  to 
us,  but  as  a  proof  of  our  own  praife-worthinefs, 
we  never  mould  endeavour  to  obtain  it  by  unfair 
means.  But,  though  to  wife  men  it  is,  at  leafl 
in  doubtful  cafes,  of  principal  confequence  upon 
this  account  5  it  is  likewife  of  fome  confequence 
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upon  its  own  account :  and  therefore  (we  can-  CHAP. 
not,  indeed,  upon  fuch  occalions,  call  them  wife  ^ 
men,  but)  men  very  much  above  the  common 
level  have  fometimes  attempted  both  to  obtain 
praife,   and   to   avoid  blame,    by   very   unfair 
means. 

Praife  and  blame  exprefs  what  actually  are ; 
praife-worthinefs  and  blame-worthinefs,  what 
naturally  ought  to  be  the  fentiments  of  other 
people  with  regard  to  our  character  and  con- 
duel.  The  love  of  praife  is  the  defire  of  obtain 
ing  the  favourable  fentiments  of  our  brethren. 
The  love  of  praife-worthinefs  is  the  defire  of 
rendering  ourfelves  the  proper  objects  of  thofe 
fentiments.  So  far  thofe  two  principles  referable 
and  are  akin  to  one  another.  The  like  affinity 
and  refemblance  take  place  between  the  dread 
of  blame  and  that  of  blame-worthinefs. 

The  man  who  defires  to  do,  or  who  actually 
does,  a  praife-worthy  action,  may  likewife  defire 
the* praife  which  is  due  to  it,  and  fometimes, 
perhaps,  more  than  is  due  to  it.  The  two  prin 
ciples  are  in  this  cafe  blended  together.  How 
far  his  conduct  may  have  been  influenced  by 
the  one,  and  how  far  by  the  other,  may  fre 
quently  be  unknown  even  to  himfelf.  It  mufl 
almoil  always  be  fo  to  other  people.  They  who 
are  difpofed  to  leffen  the  merit  of  his  conduct, 
impute  it  chiefly  or  altogether  to  the  mere  love 
of  praife,  or  to  what  they  call  mere  vanity. 
They  who  are  difpofed  to  think  more  favourably 
of  it,  impute  it  chiefly  or  altogether  to  the  love 
of  praife-worthinefs  $  to  the  love  of  what  is  really 

honour. 
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PART  honourable  and  noble  in  human  conduct ;  to 
m-  the  defire,  not  merely  of  obtaining,  but  of  de- 
ferving  the  approbation  and  applaufe  of  his 
brethren.  The  imagination  of  the  fpeetator 
throws  upon  it  either  the  one  colour  or  the 
other,  according  either  to  his  habits  of  thinking, 
or  to  the  favour  or  diflike  which  he  may  bear 
to  the  perfon  whofe  conduct  he  is  confidering. 

Some  fplenetic  philofophers,  in  judging  of 
human  nature,  have  done  as  peeviih  individuals 
are  apt  to  do  in  judging  of  the  conduct  of  one 
another,  and  have  imputed  to  the  love  of  praife, 
or  to  what  they  call  vanity,  every  aclion  which 
ought  to  be  afcribed  to  that  of  praife-worthinefs. 
I  fhall  hereafter  have  occafion  to  give  an  account 
of  fome  of  their  fyflems,  and  fhall  not  at  prefent 
flop  to  examine  them. 

Very  few  men  can  be  fatisfied  with  their  own 
private  confcioufnefs  that  they  have  attained 
thofe  qualities,  or  performed  thofe  aclions,  which 
they  admire  and  think  praife-worthy  in  other 
people  ;  unlefs  it  is,  at  the  fame  time,  generally 
acknowledged  that  they  poffefs  the  one,  or 
have  performed  the  other ;  or,  in  other  words, 
unlefs  they  have  aclually  obtained  that  praife 
which  they  think  due  both  to  the  one  and  to 
the  other.  In  this  refpecl,  however,  men  differ 
confiderably  from  one  another.  Some  feem  in- 
different  about  the  praife,  when,  in  their  own 
minds,  they  are  perfectly  fatisfied  that  they  have 
attained  the  praife-worthinefs.  Others  appear 
much  lefs  anxious  about  the  praife-worthinefs 
than  about  the  praife. 

No 
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No  man  can  be  completely,  or  even  tolerably  CHAP. 
fatisfied,  with  having  avoided  every  thing  blame-  ^ 
worthy  in  his  conduct,  unlefs  he  has  likewife 
avoided  the  blame  or  the  reproach.  A  wife 
man  may  frequently  neglect  praife,  even  when 
he  has  beil  deferved  it ;  but,  in  all  matters  of 
ferious  confequence,  he  will  moil  carefully  endea 
vour  fo  to  regulate  his  conduct  as  to  avoid,  not 
only  blame-worthinefs,  but,  as  much  as  poilible, 
every  probable  imputation  of  blame.  He  will 
never,  indeed,  avoid  blame  by  doing  any  thing 
which  he  judges  blame-worthy ;  by  omitting  any 
part  of  his  duty,  or  by  neglecting  any  oppor 
tunity  of  doing  any  thing  which  he  judges  to 
be  really  and  greatly  praife-worthy.  But,  with 
thefe  modifications,  he  will  moil  anxioufly  and 
carefully  avoid  it.  To  mow  much  anxiety  about 
praife,  even  for  praife-worthy  actions,  is  feldom 
a  mark  of  great  wifdom,  but  generally  of  fome 
degree  of  weaknefs.  But,  in  being  anxious  to 
avoid  the  fhadow  of  blame  or  reproach,  there 
may  be  no  weaknefs,  but  frequently  the  moil 
praife-worthy  prudence. 

"  Many  people,"  fays  Cicero,  "  defpife  glory, 
"  who  are  yet  mod  feverely  mortified  by  unjuil 
"  reproach ;  and  that  moil  inconiiilently."  This 
inconfiilency,  however,  feems  to  be  founded  in 
the  unalterable  principles  of  human  nature. 

The  all-wife  Author  of  Nature  has,  in  this 
manner,  taught  man  to  refpcct  the  fentiments 
and  judgments  of  his  brethren ;  to  be  more  or 
lefs  pleafed  when  they  approve  of  his  conduct, 
and  to  be  more  or  lefs  hurt  when  they  difapprove 

of 
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p  A  R  T  of  it.  He  has  made  man,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  the 
immediate  judge  of  mankind ;  and  has,  in  this 
refpect,  as  in  many  others,  created  him  after 
his  own  image,  and  appointed  him  his  vice- 
gerent  upon  earth,  to  fuperintend  the  behaviour 
of  his  brethren.  They  are  taught  by  nature, 
to  acknowledge  that  power  and  jurifdiction 
which  has  thus  been  conferred  upon  him,  to 
be  more  or  lefs  humbled  and  mortified  when 
they  have  incurred  his  cenfure,  and  to  be  more 
or  lefs  elated  when  they  have  obtained  his 
applaufe. 

But  though  man  has,  in  this  manner,  been 
rendered  the  immediate  judge  of  mankind,  he 
has  been  rendered  fo  only  in  the  fail  inflance ; 
and  an  appeal  lies  from  his  fentence  to  a  much 
higher  tribunal,  to  the  tribunal  of  their  own 
confciences,  to  that  of  the  fuppofed  impartial 
and  well-informed  Ipe6lator,  to  that  of  the  man 
within  the  breail,  the  great  judge  and  arbiter 
of  their  conducl.  Thejurifdi6lions  of  thofetwo 
tribunals  are  founded  upon  principles  which, 
though  in  fome  refpects  refembling  and  akin, 
are,  however,  in  reality  different  and  diilincl. 
The  jurifdielion  of  the  man  without,  is  founded 
altogether  in  the  defire  of  actual  praife,  and  in 
the  averlion  to  adlual  blame.  The  jurifdieTion 
of  the  man  within,  is  founded  altogether  in  the 
defire  of  praife-worthinefs,  and  in  the  averfion 
to  blame-worthinefs ;  in  the  defire  of  poffeffing 
thofe  qualities,  and  performing  thofe  actions, 
which  we  love  and  admire  in  other  people ; 
and  in  the  dread  of  poffeffing  thofe  qualities, 
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and  performing  thofe  a6lions,  which  we  hate  CHAP. 
and  defpiie  in  other  people.     If  the  man  with- 
out  fliould  applaud  us,  either  for  actions  which 
we  have  not  performed,  or  for  motives  which 
had  no  influence  upon  us ;  the  man  within  can 
immediately  humble  that  pride  and   elevation 
of  mind  which   fuch   groundlefs   acclamations 
might   otherwife   occaiion,   by  telling  us,  that 
as  we  know  that  we  do  not  deferve  them,  we 
render  ourfelves  deipicable  by  accepting  them. 
If,  on   the  contrary,  the   man  without  mould 
reproach  us,  either  for  actions  which  we  never 
performed,  or  for   motives   which   had  no  in 
fluence  upon  thofe  which  we   may  have  per- 
formed ;  the  man  within  may  immediately  correct 
this  falfe  judgment,  and  afTure  us,  that  we  are 
by  no  means  the  proper  objects  of  that  cenfure 
which  has  fo  unjuftly  been  bellowed  upon  us. 
But  in  this  and  in  fome  other  cafes,  the  man 
within  feems  fometimes,  as  it  were,  aftonifhed 
and  confounded  by  the  vehemence  and  clamour 
of  the  man  without.     The  violence  and  loudnefs, 
with  which  blame  is  fometimes  poured  out  upon 
us,  feems  to   flupify  and  benumb  our  natural 
fenfe  of  praife-worthmefs  and  blame-worthinefs  ; 
and  the  judgments  of  the  man  within,  though 
not,   perhaps,  abfolutely  altered  or  perverted, 
are,  however,  fo  much  ihaken  in  the  fteadinefs 
and  firmnefs  of  their  decilion,  that  their  natural 
effect,  in  fe curing  the  tranquillity  of  the  mind, 
is  frequently  in  a  great  meafure  deflroyed.     We 
fcarce  dare  to  abfolve  ourfelves,  when  all  our 
brethren  appear  loudly  to  condemn  us.     The 

fuppofed 
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PART  fuppofed  impartial  fpe6lator  of  our  conduct 
IIL  feems  to  give  his  opinion  in  our  favour  with 
'  fear  and  hefitation ;  when  that  of  all  the  real 
fpe&ators,  when  that  of  all  thofe  with  whofe 
eyes  and  from  whofe  flation  he  endeavours  to 
confider  it,  is  unanimoufly  and  violently  againft 
us.  In  fuch  cafes,  this  demigod  within  the 
breail  appears,  like  the  demigods  of  the  poets, 
though  partly  of  immortal,  yet  partly  too  of 
mortal  extraction.  When  his  judgments  are 
lleadily  and  firmly  directed  by  the  fenfe  of  praife- 
worthinefs  and  blame-worthinefs,  he  feems  to 
act  fuitably  to  his  divine  extraction  :  But  when 
he  fuffers  himfelf  to  be  ailonifhed  and  con 
founded  by  the  judgments  of  ignorant  and  weak 
man,  he  difcovers  his  connexion  with  mortality, 
and  appears  to  act  fuitably,  rather  to  the  human, 
than  to  the  divine,  part  of  his  origin. 

In  fuch  cafes,  the  only  effectual  confolation 
of  humbled  and  afflicted  man  lies  in  an  appeal 
to  a  flill  higher  tribunal,  to  that  of  the  all-feeing 
Judge  of  the  world,  whofe  eye  can  never  be 
deceived,  and  whofe  judgments  can  never  be 
perverted.  A  firm  confidence  in  the  unerring 
rectitude  of  this  great  tribunal,  before  which  his 
innocence  is  in  due  time  to  be  declared,  and 
his  virtue  to  be  finally  rewarded,  can  alone 
fupport  him  under  the  weaknefs  and  defpon- 
dency  of  his  own  mind,  under  the  perturbation 
and  aftoniihmcnt  of  the  man  within  the  breaft, 
whom  nature  has  fet  up  as,  in  this  life,  the  great 
guardian,  not  only  of  his  innocence,  but  of  his 
tranquillity.  Our  happinefs  in  this  life  is  thus, 

upon 
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upon  many  occafions,  dependent  upon  the  hum-  CHAP, 
ble  hope  and  expectation  of  a  life  to  come :  a 
hope  and  expectation  deeply  rooted  in  human 
nature ;  which  can  alone  fupport  its  lofty  ideas 
of  its  own  dignity ;  can  alone  illumine  the 
dreary  profpect  of  its  continually  approaching 
mortality,  and  maintain  its  cheerfulncfs  under 
all  the  heaviefl  calamities  to  which,  from  the 
diforders  of  this  life,  it  may  fometimcs  be  ex- 
pofed.  That  there  is  a  world  to  come,  where 
exact  juftice  will  be  done  to  every  man,  where 
every  man  will  be  ranked  with  thofe  who,  in  the 
moral  and  intellectual  qualities,  are  really  his 
equals  ;  where  the  owner  of  thofe  humble  talents 
and  virtues  which,  from  being  deprerTed  by 
fortunes,  had,  in  this  life,  no  opportunity  of 
difplaying  themfelves ;  which  were  unknown, 
not  only  to  the  public,  but  which  he  himfelf 
could  fcarce  be  fure  that  he  pofTerTed,  and  for 
which  even  the  man  within  the  breaft  could 
fcarce  venture  to  afford  him  any  diflinct  and 
clear  teilimony ;  where  that  modefl,  filent,  and 
unknown  merit,  wrill  be  placed  upon  a  level, 
and  fometimes  above  thofe  who,  -in  this  world, 
had  enjoyed  the  highefl  reputation,  and  who, 
from  the  advantage  of  their  fituation,  had  been 
enabled  to  perform  the  mofl  fplendid  and  daz 
zling  actions;  is  a  doctrine,  in  every  refpect 
fo  venerable,  fo  comfortable  to  the  weaknefs, 
fo  flattering  to  the  grandeur  of  human  nature, 
that  the  virtuous  man  who  has  the  misfortune  to 
doubt  of  it,  cannot  poffibly  avoid  wilhing  mofl 
earneftly  and  anxioufly  to  believe  it.  It  could 
2  never 
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PART  never  have  been  expofed  to  the  derifion  of  the 
IIL  fcoffer,  had  not  the  diftribution  of  rewards  and 
puniihments,  which  fome  of  its  moil  zealous 
aiTertors  have  taught  us  was  to  be  made  in  that 
world  to  come,  been  too  frequently  in  direct 
oppolition  to  all  our  moral  fentiments. 

That  the  affiduous  courtier  is  often  more  fa 
voured  than  the  faithful  and  a6tive  fervant ;  that 
attendance  and  adulation  are  often  ihorter  and 
furer  roads  to  preferment  than  merit  or  fervice ; 
and  that  a  campaign  at  Verfailles  or  St.  James's 
is  often  worth  two  either  in  Germany  or  Flan 
ders,  is  a  complaint  which  we  have  all  heard 
from  many  a  venerable,  but  difcontented,  old 
officer.  But  what  is  considered  as  the  greateil 
reproach  even  to  the  weaknefs  of  earthly  fo- 
vereigns,  has  been  afcribed,  as  an  a6l  of  juilice, 
to  divine  perfection  ;  and  the  duties  of  devotion, 
the  public  and  private  worfliip  of  the  Deity,  have 
been  reprefented,  even  by  men  of  virtue  and 
abilities,  as  the  fole  virtues  which  can  either 
entitle  to  reward  or  exempt  from  puniihment  in 
the  life  to  come.  They  were  the  virtues  per 
haps,  moil  fuitable  to  their  flation,  and  in  which 
they  themfelves  chiefly  excelled ;  and  we  are  all 
naturally  difpofed  to  over-rate  the  excellencies 
of  our  own  characters.  In  the  difcourfe  which  the 
eloquent  and  philofophical  Maffillon  pronounced, 
on  giving  his  benediction  to  the  flandards  of  the 
regiment  of  Catinat,  there  is  the  following  ad- 
drefs  to  the  officers :  "  What  is  moil  deplorable 
"  in  your  fituation,  Gentlemen,  is,  that  in  a  life 
«*  hard  and  painful,  in  which  the  fervices  and 

"  the 
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**  the  duties  fometimes  go  beyond  the  rigour  CHAP. 

*f  and  feverity  of  the  mofl  auflere  cloiflers  ;  you 

"^fuffer  always  in  vain  for  the  life  to  come,  and 

"  frequently  even  for  this  life.    Alas!  the  folitary 

"  monk  in  his  cell,  obliged  to  mortify  the  fletli 

"  and  to  fubject  it  to  the  fpirit,  is  fupported  by 

"  the  hope  of  an  afiured  recompence,  and  by 

"  the  fecret  unction  of  that  grace  which  foftens 

"  the    yoke   of  the  Lord.     But  you,  on  the 

"  bed  of  death,  can  you  dare  to  reprefent  to 

"  Him   your  fatigues  and  the  daily  hardfhips 

"  of  your  employment  ?  can  you  dare  to  folicit 

"  Him  for  any  recompence  ?  and  in  all  the  ex* 

"  ertions  that  you  have  made,  in  all  the  violences 

"  that   you   have  done  to  yourfelves,  what  is 

"  there  that  He  ought  to  place  to  His  own  ac- 

"  count  ?  The  beft  days  of  your  life,  however, 

"  have  been  facrificed  to  your  profeffion,  and 

"  ten  years  fervice  has  more  worn  out   your 

"  body,    than   would,   perhaps,    have   done   a 

"  whole  life  of  repentance  and  mortification. 

"  Alas  !  my  brother,  one  fingle  day  of  thofe  fuf - 

"  ferings,  confecrated  to  the  Lord,  would,  per- 

"  haps,  have  obtained  you  an  eternal  happinefs. 

"  One   fingle  action,   painful  to   nature,    and 

"  offered  up  to  Him,  would,  perhaps,  have  fe- 

"  cured  to  you  the  inheritance  of  the  Saints. 

"  And  you  have  done  all  this,  and  in  vain,  for 

"  this  world." 

To  compare,  in  this  manner,  the  futile  morti 
fications  of  a  monaflery,  to  the  ennobling  hard- 
mips  and  hazards  of  war ;  to  fuppofe  that  one 
day,  or  one  hour,  employed  in  the  former  mould, 

VOL.  i.  Q  in 
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P  A  R  T  in  the  eye  of  the  great  Judge  of  the  world, 
have  more  merit  than  a  whole  life  fpent  ho* 
nourably  in  the  latter,  is  furely  contrary  to  all 
our  moral  fentiments :  to  all  the  principles  by 
which  nature  has  taught  us  to  regulate  our 
contempt  or  admiration.  It  is  this  fpirit,  how 
ever,  which,  while  it  has  referved  the  celeflial 
regions  for  monks  and  friars,  or  for  thofe  whofe 
conduct  and  converfation  refembled  thofe  of 
monks  and  friars,  has  condemned  to  the  infernal 
all  the  heroes,  all  the  fiatefmen  and  lawgivers, 
all  the  poets  and  philofophers  of  former  ages ; 
all  thofe  who  have  invented,  improved,  or  ex 
celled  in  the  arts,  which  contribute  to  the  fub- 
iiilence,  to  the  conveniency,  or  to  the  ornament 
of  human  life ;  all  the  great  protectors,  inflruc- 
tors,  and  benefactors  of  mankind ;  all  thofe  to 
whom  our  natural  fenfe  of  praife-worthinefs  forces 
us  to  afcribe  the  highefl  merit  and  moll  exalted 
virtue.  Can  we  wonder  that  fo  ftrange  an  ap 
plication  of  this  mofl  refpectable  doctrine  mould 
fometimes  have  expofed  it  to  contempt  and  de- 
rifion ;  with  thofe  at  leaft  who  had  themfelves, 
perhaps,  no  great  tafle  or  turn  for  the  devout 
and  contemplative  virtues  *  ? 

*  See  Voltaire. 

Vous  y  grillez  fage  et  do&e  Platon, 
Divin  Horaere,  eloquent  Cicerow,  &c. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  Influence  and  Authority  ofConfdence. 


B 


UT  though  the  approbation  of  his  own  con-  CHAP, 
fcience  can  fcarce,  upon  fome  extraordinary 


occafions,  content  the  weaknefs  of  man  ;  though 
the  teflimony  of  the  fuppofed  impartial  fpeetator 
of  the  great  inmate  of  the  breaft,  cannot  always 
alone  fupport  him  ;  yet  the  influence  and  autho 
rity  of  this  principle  is,  upon  all  occafions,  very 
great ;  and  it  is  only  by  confulting  this  judge 
within,  that  we  can  ever  fee  what  relates  to  our- 
felves  in  its  proper  fhape  and  dimenfions  ;  or 
that  we  can  ever  make  any  proper  comparifon 
between  our  own  interefls  and  thofe  of  other 
people. 

As  to  the  eye  of  the  body,  objects  appear 
great  or  fmall,  not  fo  much  according  to  their 
real  dimenfions,  as  according  to  the  nearnefs  or 
diftance  of  their  iituation  ;  fo  do  they  likewife 
to  what  may  be  called  the  natural  eye  of  the 
mind  :  and  we  remedy  the  defects  of  both  thefe 
organs  pretty  much  in  the  fame  manner.  In  my 
prefent  fituation  an  immenfe  landfcape  of  lawns, 
and  woods,  and  diflant  mountains,  feems  to  do 
no  more  than  cover  the  little  window  which  I 
write  by,  and  to  be  out  of  all  proportion  lefs  than 
the  chamber  in  which  I  am  fitting.  I  can  form 
a  jufl  comparifon  between  thofe  great  objects 
and  the  little  objects  around  me,  in  no  other 
Q  2  wa, 
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PART  way,  than  by  fcranfporting  myfelf,  at  leafl  in 
IIL  t  fancy,  to  a  different  flation,  from  whence  I  can 
furvey  both  at  nearly  equal  diftances,  and  there 
by  form  fome  judgment  of  their  real  proportions. 
Habit  and  experience  have  taught  me  to  do  this 
fo  eafily  and  fo  readily,  that  I  am  fcarce  fenfible 
that  I  do  it ;  arid  a  man  muft  be,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  acquainted  with  the  philofophy  of  vifion, 
before  he  can  be  thoroughly  convinced,  how 
little  thofe  diftant  objects  would  appear  to  the 
eye,  if  the  imagination,  from  a  knowledge  of  their 
real  magnitudes,  did  not  fwell  and  dilate  them. 

In  the  fame  manner,  to  the  felfifh  and  original 
paffions  of  human  nature,  the  lofs  or  gain  of  a 
very  fmall  interefl  of  our  own,  appears  to  be  of 
vaftly  more  importance,  excites  a  much  more 
paffionate  joy  or  forrow,  a  much  more  ardent 
defire  or  averfion,  than  the  greateil  concern 
of  another  with  whom  we  have  no  particu 
lar  connexion.  His  intereils,  as  long  as  they 
a'<*e  furveyed  from  this  flation,  can  never  be  put 
into  the  balance  with  our  own,  can  never  reflrain 
us  from  doing  whatever  may  tend  to  promote 
our  own,  how  ruinous  fo  ever  to  him.  Before 
we  can  make  any  proper  comparifon  of  thofe 
oppoiite  inter  efts,  we  muft  change  our  pofition. 
We  muft  view  them,  neither  from  our  own 
place  nor  yet  from  his,  neither  with  our  own 
eyes  nor  yet  with  his,  but  from  the  place  and 
with  the  eyes  of  a  third  perfon,  who  has  no  par 
ticular  connexion  with  either,  and  who  judges 
with  impartiality  between  us.  Here,  too,  habit 
and  experience'  have  taught  us  to  do  this  <fb 

eafily 
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eafily  and  fo  readily,  that  we  are  fcarce  fenfible  c  H  A 
that  we  do  it ;  and  it  requires,  in  this  cafe  too,  ^ 
fome  degree  of  reflection,  and  even  of  philofo- 
phy,   to   convince   us,    how  little   interefl   we 
fhould  take   in  the   greatefl   concerns   of   our 
neighbour,  how  little  we  fhould  be  affected  by 
whatever  relates  to  him,  if  the  fenfe  of  propriety 
•and  juilice  did  not  correct  the  otherwise  natural 
inequality  of  our  fentiments. 

Let  us  fuppofe  that  the  great  empire  of  China, 
with  all  its  myriads  of  inhabitants,  was  fuddenly 
fwallowed  up  by  an  earthquake,  and  let  us  con- 
lider  how  a  man  of  humanity  in  Europe,  who 
had  no  fort  of  connexion  with  that  part  of  the 
world,  would  be  affected  upon  receiving  intelli 
gence  of  this  dreadful  calamity.  He  would,  I 
imagine,  firfl  of  all,  exprefs  very  flrpngly  his 
forrow  for  the  misfortune  of  that  unhappy  peo 
ple,  he  would  make  many  melancholy  reflections 
upon  the  precarioufnefs  of  human  life,  and  the 
vanity  of  all  the  labours  of  man,  which  could 
thus  be  annihilated  in  a  moment.  He  would 
too,  perhaps,  if  he  was  a  man  of  fpeculation, 
enter  into  many  reafonings  concerning  the 
effects  which  this  difailer  might  produce  upon 
the  commerce  of  Europe,  and  the  trade  and 
bufinefs  of  the  world  in  general,  And  when  all 
this  fine  philofophy  was  over,  when  all  thefe 
humane  fentiments  had  been  once  fairly  ex- 
preffed,  he  would  purfue  his  bufinefs  or  his  plea- 
fure,  take  his  repofe  or  his  diverfion,  with  the 
fame  eafe  and  tranquillity,  as  if  no  fuch  accident 
had  happened.  The  mofl  frivolous  difaiter 

Q  3  which 
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which  could  befal  himfelf  would  occafion  a  more 
real  difturbance.  If  he  was  to  lofe  his  little 
finger  to-morrow,  he  would  not  fleep  to-night ; 
but,  provided  he  never  faw  them,  he  will  fnore 
with  the  moft  profound  fecurity  over  the  ruin  of 
a  hundred  millions  of  his  brethren,  and  the 
definition  of  that  immenfe  multitude  feems 
plainly  an  objecl  lefs  interefting  to  him,  than  this 
paltry  misfortune  of  his  own.  To  prevent,  there 
fore,  this  paltry  misfortune  to  himfelf,  would  a 
man  of  humanity  be  willing  to  facrifice  the  lives 
of  a  hundred  millions  of  his  brethren,  provided 
he  had  never  feen  them  ?  Human  nature  flartles 
with  horror  at  the  thought,  and  the  world,  in 
its  greateil  depravity  and  corruption,  never  pro 
duced  fuch  a  villain  as  could  be  capable  of  en 
tertaining  it.  But  what  makes  this  difference  ? 
When  our  paffive  feelings  are  almoft  always  fo 
fordid  and  fo  felfim,  how  comes  it  that  our 
a6live  principles  mould  often  be  fo  generous 
and  fo  noble  ?  When  we  are  always  fo  much 
more  deeply  affe6led  by  whatever  concerns  our- 
felves,  than  by  whatever  concerns  other  men  ; 
what  is  it  which  prompts  the  generous,  upon  all 
occafions,  and  the  mean  upon  many,  to  facrifice 
their  own  interefts  to  the  greater  iritereils  of 
others  ?  It  is  not  the  foft  power  of  humanity,  it 
is  not  that  feeble  fpark  of  benevolence  which 
Nature  has  lighted  up  in  the  human  heart,  that 
is  thus  capable  of  counteracting  the  lirongeft 
impulfes  of  felf-love.  It  is  a  ilronger  power,  a 
more  forcible  motive,  which  exerts  itfelf  upon 
fuch  occafions.  It  is  reafon,  principle,  con- 

fcience. 
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fcience,  the  inhabitant  of  the  breafl,  the  man  CHAP. 
within,  the  great  judge  and  arbiter  of  our  con-  ^ 
duct.  It  is  he  who,  whenever  we  are  about  to 
act  fo  as  to  affe6l  the  happinefs  of  others,  calls  to 
us,  witli  a  voice  capable  of  ailonifhing  the  moil 
prefumptuotis  of  our  pafiions,  that  we  are  but 
one  of  the  multitude,  in  no  refpect  better  than 
any  other  in  it ;  and  that  when  we  prefer  our- 
felves  fo  fliamefully  and  fo  blindly  to  others,  we 
become  the  proper  objects  of  refentment,  abhor 
rence,  and  execration.  It  is  from  him  only  that 
we  learn  the  real  littlenefs  of  ourfelves,  and 
of  whatever  relates  to  ourfelves,  and  the  natural 
miireprefentations  of  felf-love  can  be  corrected 
only  by  the  eye  of  this  impartial  Ipectator.  It 
is  he  who  fhows  us  the  propriety  of  generofity 
and  the  deformity  of  injustice  ;  the  propriety  of 
reiigning  the  greatefl  interefls  of  our  own,  for 
the  yet  greater  interefls  of  others,  and  the  de 
formity  of  doing  the  fmalleil  injury  to  another, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  greatell  benefit  to  our 
felves.  It  is  not  the  love  of  our  neighbour,  it  is 
not  the  love  of  mankind,  which  upon  many  oc- 
cafions  prompts  us  to  the  practice  of  thofe  divine 
virtues.  It  is  a  flronger  love,  a  more  powerful 
affection,  which  generally  takes  place  upon  fuch 
occafions ;  the  love  of  what  is  honourable  and 
noble,  of  the  grandeur,  and  dignity,  and  fupe- 
riority  of  our  own  characters. 

When  the  happinefs  or  mifery  of  others  de 
pends  in  any  refpect  upon  our  conduct,  we  dare 
not,  as  felf-love  might  fuggefl  to  us,  prefer  the 

Q  4  intereft 
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P  A  K  T  intercft  of  one  to  that  of  many, '  The  man  within' 
in»  ,  immediately  calls  to  us,  that  we  value  ourfelves 
too  much  and  other  people  too  little,  and  that, 
by  doing  fo,  we  render  ourfelves  the  proper  ob- 
jecT;  of  the  contempt  and  indignation  of  our 
brethren.  Neither  is  this  fentiment  confined  to 
men  of  extraordinary  magnanimity  and  virtue. 
It  is  deeply  imprelFed  upon  every  tolerably  good 
foldier,  who  feels  that  he  would  become  the 
fcorn  of  his  companions,  if  he  could  be  fuppofed 
capable  of  fhrinking  from  danger,  or  of  helitat- 
ing,  either  to  expofe  or  to  throw  away  his  life, 
when  the  good  of  the  fervice  required  it. 

One  individual  mull  never  prefer  himfelf  fo 
much  even  to  any  other  individual,  as  to  hurt 
or  injure  that  other,  in  order  to  benefit  himfelf, 
though  the  benefit  to  the  one  mould  be  much 
greater  than  the  hurt  or  injury  to  the  other. 
The  poor  man  muil  neither  defraud  nor  fteal 
from  the  rich,  though  the  acquifition  might  be 
much  more  beneficial  to  the  one  than  the  lofs 
could  be  hurtftd  to  the  other.  The  man  within 
immediately  calls  to  him  in  this  cafe  too,  that  he 
is  no  better  than  his  neighbour,  and  that  by  this 
iinjuil  preference  he  renders  himfelf  the  proper 
objeel  of  the  contempt  and  indignation  of  man^ 
kind  ;  as  well  as  of  the  punimment  wiiich  that 
contempt  and  indignation  niuft  naturally  difpofe 
them  to  infliel,  for  having  thus  violated  one 
-of  thofe  facred  rules,  upon  the  tolerable  ob- 
fervation  of  which  depend  the  whole  fecurity 
and  peace  of  human  fociety.  There  is  no  com 
monly 
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monly  honeft  man  who  does  not  more  dread  the  CHAR 
inward  diigrace  of  fuch  an  action,  the  indelible 
flain  which  it  would  for  ever  ilamp  upon  his  own 
mind,  than  the  greatefl  external  calamity  which, 
without  any  fault  of  his  own,  could  poffibly  befal 
him  ;  and  who  does  not  inwardly  feel  the  truth 
of  that  great  iloical  maxim,  that  for  one  man  to 
deprive  another  unjuflly  of  any  thing,  or  unjuilly 
to  promote  his  own  advantage  by  the  lofs  or  dif- 
advantage  of  another,  is  more  contrary  to  nature, 
than  death,  than  poverty,  than  pain,  than  all 
the  misfortunes  which  can  affect  him,  either  in 
his  body,  or  in  his  external  circumilances. 

When  the  happinefs  or  mifery  of  others,  in 
deed,  in  no  refpect  depends  upon  our  conduct, 
when  our  interefts  are  altogether  feparated  and 
detached  from  theirs,  fo  that  there  is  neither 
connexion  nor  competition  between  them,  we 
do  not  always  think  it  fo  neceffary  co  rellrain, 
either  our  natural  and,  perhaps,  improper 
anxiety  about  our  own  affairs,  or  our  natural 
and,  perhaps,  equally  improper,  indifference  about 
thofe  of  other  men.  The  moil  vulgar  education 
teaches  us  to  act,  upon  all  important  occafions, 
with  fome  fort  of  impartiality  between  ourfelves 
and  others,  and  even  the  ordinary  commerce  of 
the  world  is  capable  of  adjuftingour  active  prin 
ciples  to  fome  ,  degree  of  propriety.  But  it  is 
the  moil  artificial  and  refined  education  only,  it 
has  been  faid,  which  can  correct  the  inequali 
ties  of  our  paffive  feelings  ;  and  we  muii  for 
this  purpofe,  it  hus  been  pretended,  have  re- 
3  courfe 
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PART  courfe   to  the  fevereft,  as  well  as  to  the  pro- 
foundefl  philofophy. 

Two  different  fets  of  philofophers  have  at 
tempted  to  teach  us  this  hardefl  of  all  the  lefibns 
of  morality.  One  fet  have  laboured  to  increafe 
our  fenfibility  to  the  interefts  of  others  ;  another, 
to  diminifh  that '  to  our  own.  The  firfl  would 
have  us  feel  for  others  as  we  naturally  feel  for 
ourfelves.  The  fecond  would  have  us  feel  for 
ourfelves  as  we  naturally  feel  for  others.  Both, 
perhaps,  have  carried  their  do6lrines  a  good 
deal  beyond  the  juft  ftandard  of  nature  and 
propriety. 

The  firfl  are  thofe  whining  and  melancholy 
moralifts,  who  are  perpetually  reproaching  us 
with  our  happinefs,  while  fo  many  of  our 
brethren  are  in  mifery  *,  who  regard  as  impious 
the  natural  joy  of  prosperity,  which  does  not 
think  of  the  many  wretches  that  are  at  every 
infiant  labouring  under  all  forts  of  calamities,  in 
the  languor  of  poverty,  in  the  agony  of  difeafe, 
in  the  horrors  of  death,  under  the  infults  and 
oppreffion  of  their  enemies.  Commiferation  for 
thofe  miferies  which  we  never  faw,  which  we 
never  heard  of,  but  which  we  may  be  allured 
are  at  all  times  infefling  fuch  numbers  of  our 
fellow-creatures,  ought,  they  think,  to  damp 
the  pleafures  of  the  fortunate,  and  to  render  a 

*  See  Thomfon's  Seafons,  Winter  : 
•*  Ah !  little  think  the  gay  licentious  proud,"  &c. 
See  alfo  Pafcal. 

certain 
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certain  melancholy  dejection  habitual  to  all 
men.  But  firfl  of  all,  this  extreme  fympathy 
with  misfortunes  which  we  know  nothing  about, 
feems  altogether  abfurd  and  unreafonable.  Take 
the  whole  earth  at  an  average,  for  one  man  who 
fuffers  pain  or  mifery,  you  will  find  twenty  in 
profperity  and  joy,  or  at  leaft  in  tolerable  cir- 
cumflances.  No  reafon,  furely,  can  be  affigned 
why  we  mould  rather  weep  with  the  one  than 
with  the  twenty.  This  artificial  commiferation, 
befides,  is  not  only  abfurd,  but  feems  altogether 
unattainable  ;  and  thofe  who  affeel;  this  charac 
ter  have  commonly  nothing  but  a  certain  af- 
fecled  and  fentimental  fadnefs,  which,  without 
reaching  the  heart,  ferves  only  to  render  the 
countenance  and  converfation  impertinently  dif- 
mal  and  difagreeable.  And  laft  of  all,  this  dif- 
poiition  of  mind,  though  it  could  be  attained, 
\vould  be  perfeclly  ufelefs,  and  could  ferve  no 
other  purpofe  than  to  render  miferable  the  pcr- 
fon  who  pofTefled  it.  Whatever  interefl  we  take 
in  the  fortune  of  thofe  with  whom  we  have  no 
acquaintance  or  connexion,  and  who  are  placed 
altogether  out  of  the  fphere  of  our  activity,  can 
produce  only  anxiety  to  ourfelves,  without  any 
manner  of  advantage  to  them.  To  what  pur 
pofe  ihould  we  trouble  ourfelves  about  the  world 
in  the  moon  ?  All  men,  even  thofe  at  the  greateft 
diilance,  are  no  doubt  entitled  to  our  goodwiihes, 
and  our  good  wifhes  we  naturally  give  them. 
But  if,  notwithilanding,  they  mould  be  unfor 
tunate,  to  give  ourfelves  any  anxiety  upon  that 
account,  feems  to  be  no  part  of  our  duty.  That 

we 
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F  A  R  T  we  fhould  be  but  little  interefted,  therefore,  in 
the  fortune  of  thofe  whom  we  can  neither  ferve 
nor  hurt,  and  who  are  in  every  refpect  fo  very 
remote  from  us,  feems  wifely  ordered  by  Nature  ; 
and  if  it  were  poffible  to  alter  in  this  refpecl  the 
original  conftitution  of  our  frame,  we  could  yet 
gain  nothing  by  the  change. 

It  is  never  objected  to  us  that  we  have  too 
little  fellow-feeling  with  the  joy  of  fuccefs. 
Wherever  envy  does  not  prevent  it,  the  favour 
which  we  bear  to  profperity  is  rather  apt  to  be 
too  great ;  and  the  fame  moralifts  who  blame 
us  for  want  of  fuffieient  fympathy  with  the  mife- 
rable,  reproach  us  for  the  levity  with  which  we 
are  too  apt  to  admire  and  almoft  to  worfhip  the 
fortunate,  the  powerful,  and  the  rich. 

Among  the  moralifts  who  endeavour  to  cor 
rect  the  natural  inequality  of  our  paffive  feelings 
by  diminiming  our  fenfibility  to  what  peculiarly 
concerns  ourfelves,  we  may  count  all  the  ancient 
f ects  of  philofophers,  but  particularly  the  ancient 
Stoics.  Man,  according  to  the  Stoics,  ought  to 
regard  himfelf,  not  as  fomething  feparated  and 
detached,  but  as  a  citizen  of  the  world,  a  mem 
ber  of  the  vaft  commonwealth  of  nature.  To 
the  inter  eft  of  this  great  community,  he  ought 
at  all  times  to  be  willing  that  his  own  little  in- 
tereft  fhould  be  facrificed.  Whatever  concerns 
himfelf,  ought  to  affect  him  no  more  than  what 
ever  concerns  any  other  equally  important  part 
of  this  immenfe  fyftem.  We  fhould  view  our 
felves,  not  in  the  light  in  which  our  own  felfifh 
paffions  are  apt  to  place  us,  but  in  the  light  in 

which 
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which  any  other  citizen  of  the  world  would  view  CHAP; 

us.     What  befalls  ourfelves  we  mould  regard  as 

what  befalls  our  neighbour,  or,  what  conies  to 

the  fame  thing,  as  our  neighbour  regards  what 

befalls  us.    "  When  our  neighbour,"  fays  Epic- 

tetus,  "  lofes  his  wife,  or  his  fon,  there  is  no- 

"  body  who  is  not  fenfible  that  this  is  a  human 

"  calamity,  a  natural  event  altogether  accord- 

"  ing  to  the  ordinary  courfe  of  things ;   but, 

"  when  the  fame  thing  happens  to  ourfelves, 

"  then  we  cry  out,  as  if  we  had  fuffered  the 

"  mofl  dreadful  misfortune.     We  ought,  how- 

"  ever,  to  remember  how  we  were  affe6led  when 

"  this  accident  happened  to  another,  and  fuch 

"  as  we  were  in  his  cafe,  fuch  ought  we  to  be  in 


our  own." 


Thofe  private  misfortunes,  for  which  our  feel 
ings  are  apt  to  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  pro 
priety,  are  of  two  different  kinds.  They  are 
either  fuch  as  affect  us  only  indire6lly,  by  affec 
ting,  in  the  firfl  place,  fome  other  perfons  who 
are  particularly  dear  to  us  ;  fuch  as  our  parents, 
our  children,  our  brothers  and  fiflers,  our  inti 
mate  friends ;  or  they  are  fuch  as  affect  our 
felves  immediately  and  directly,  either  in  our 
body,  in  our  fortune,  or  in  our  reputation ; 
fuch  as  pain,  ficknefs,  approaching  death,  po 
verty,  difgrace,  &c. 

In  misfortunes  of  the  firfl  kind,  our  emotions 
may,  no  doubt,  go  very  much  beyond  what 
exact  propriety  will  admit  of;  but  they  may 
likewife  fall  fhort  of  it,  and  they  frequently  do 
fo.  The  man  who  mould  feel  no  more  for  the 

death 
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PART  death  or  diftrefs  of  his  own  father,  or  fon, 'thai* 
for  thofe  of  any  other  man's  father  or  fon,  would 
appear  neither  a  good  fon  nor  a  good  father. 
Such  unnatural  indifference,  far  from  exciting 
our  applaufe,  would  incur  our  highefl  difappro- 
bation.  Of  thofe  domeilic  affections,  however, 
fome  are  mofl  apt  to  offend  by  their  excefs,  and 
others  by  their  defect.  Nature,  for  the  wifefl 
purpofes,  has  rendered,  in  mofl  men,  perhaps  in 
all  men,  parental  tendernefs  a  much  ilronger 
affection  than  filial  piety.  The  continuance 
and  propagation  of  the  fpecies  depend  altogether 
upon  the  former,  and  not  upon  the  latter.  In 
ordinary  cafes,  the  exiflence  and  prefervation 
of  the  child  depend  altogether  upon  the  care  of 
the  parents.  Thofe  of  the  parents  feldom 
depend  upon  that  of  the  child.  Nature,  therefore, 
has  rendered  the  former  affection  fo  flrong, 
that  it  generally  requires  not  to  be  excited,  but 
to  be  moderated  ;  and  moralifls  feldom  endea 
vour  to  teach  us  how  to  indulge,  but  generally 
how  to  reflrain  our  fondnefs,  our  exceffive  at 
tachment,  the  unjufl  preference  which  we  are 
difpofed  to  give  to  our  own  children  above 
thofe  of  other  people.  They  exhort  us,  on  the 
contrary,  to  an  affectionate  attention  to  our 
parents,  and  to  make  a  proper  return  to  them, 
in  their  old  age,  for  the  kindnefs  which  they 
had  fhown  to  us  in  our  infancy  and  youth.  In 
the  Decalogue  we  are  commanded  to  honour 
our  fathers  and  mothers.  No  mention  is 
made  of  tire  love  of  our  children.  Nature 
had  fufficiently  prepared  us  for  the  performance 

4  of 
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of  this  latter  duty.  Men  are  feldom  accufed  of  c  H  A  p. 
affecting  to  be  fonder  of  their  children  than  IIIp 
they  really  are.  They  have  fometimes  been 
fufpe6led  of  difplaying  their  piety  to  their 
parents  with  too  much  oilentation.  The  often- 
tatious  forrow  of  widows  has,  for  a  like  reafon, 
been  fufpecled  of  infincerity.  We  Ihould  re- 
fpect,  could  we  believe  it  fincere,  even  the  ex- 
cefs  of  fuch  kind  affeftions ;  and  though  we 
might  not  perfectly  approve,  wre  iliould  not 
feverely  condemn  it.  That  it  appears  praife- 
worthy,  at  leaft  in  the  eyes  of  thofe  who  affect 
it,  the  very  affectation  is  a  proof. 

Even  the  excefs  of  thofe  kind  affections  which 
are  moft  apt  to  offend  by  their  excefs,  though  it 
may  appear  blamable,  never  appears  odious. 
We  blame  the  exceffive  fondnefs  and  anxiety  of 
a  parent,  as  fomething  which  may,  in  the  end, 
prove  hurtful  to  the  child,  and  which,  in-  the 
mean  time,  is  exceffively  inconvenient  to  the 
parent ;  but  we  eafily  pardon  it,  and  never 
regard  it  with  hatred  and  deteftation.  But  the 
defect  of  this  ufually  exceffive  affection  appears 
always  peculiarly  odious.  The  man  who  appears 
to  feel  nothing  for  his  own  children,  but  who 
treats  them  upon  all  occafions  with  unmerited 
feverity  and  harfhnefs,  feems  of  all  brutes  the 
moft  deteftable.  The  fenfe  of  propriety,  fo  far 
from  requiring  us  to  eradicate  altogether  that 
extraordinary  feniibility,  which  we  naturally 
feel  for  the  misfortunes  of  our  neareft  connec 
tions,  is  always  much  more  offended  by  the 
defect,  than  it  ever  is  by  the  excefs  of  that 

fenfl- 
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PART  fe.nlibility.  The  floical  apathy  is,  in  fuch  cafes* 
in.  never  agreeable,  and  all  the  metaphyfical 
fophifms  by  which  it  is  fupported  can  feldom 
ferve  any  other  purpofe  than  to  blow  up  the 
hard  infeniibility  of  a  coxcomb  to  ten  times  its 
native  impertinence.  The  poets  and  romance 
writers,  who  befl  paint  the  refinements  and 
delicacies  of  love  and  friendfhip,  and  of  all 
other  private  and  domeilic  affections,  Racine 
and  Voltaire ;  Richardfon,  Maurivaux,  and 
Riccoboni ;  are,  in  fuch  cafes,  much  better 
inilru6lors  than  Zeno,  Chryfippus,  or  Epietetus. 

That  moderated  feniibility  to  the  misfortunes 
of  others,  which  does  not  difqualify  us  for  the 
performance  of  any  duty  ;  the  melancholy 
and  affectionate  remembrance  of  our  departed 
friends  ;  the  pang,  as  Gray  fays,  to  Jecret farrow 
dear ;  are  by  no  means  un delicious  fenfations. 
Though  they  outwardly  wear  the  features  of 
pain  and  grief,  they  are  all  inwardly  flamped 
with  the.  ennobling  characters  of  virtue  and  felf- 
approbation. 

It  is  otherwife  in  the  misfortunes  which  affect 
ourfelves  immediately  and  directly,  either  in  our 
body,  in  our  fortune,  or  in  our  reputation.  The 
fenfe  of  propriety  is  much  more  apt  to  be 
offended  by  the  excefs,  than  by  the  defect  of  our 
fenfibility,  and  there  are  but  very  few  cafes  in 
which  we  can  approach  too  near  to  the  floical 
apathy  and  indifference. 

That  we  have  very  little  fellow-feeling  with 
any  of  the  paflions  which  take  their  origin  from 
the  body,  has  already  been  obferved.  That  pain 

which 
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which  is  occafioned  by  an  evident  caufe ;  fuch 
as,  the  cutting  or  tearing  of  the  fleih  ;  is,  per- 
liaps,  the  affection  of  the  body  with  which  the 
fpeftator  feels  the  moil  lively  fympathy.  The 
approaching  death  of  his  neighbour,  too,  feldom 
fails  to  affect  him  a  good  deal.  In  both  cafes, 
however,  he  feels  fo  very  little  in  comparifon  of 
what  the  perfon  principally  concerned  feels,  that 
the  latter  can  fcarce  ever  offend  the  former  by 
appearing  to  fuffer  with  too  much  eafe. 

The  mere  want  of  fortune,  mere  poverty, 
excites  little  compaffion.  Its  complaints  are  too 
apt  to  be  the  objects  rather  of  contempt  than  of 
of  fellow-feeling.  We  defpife  a  beggar ;  and, 
though  his  importunities  may  extort  an  alms  from 
us,  he  is  fcarce  ever  the"  object  of  any  ferious 
commiferation.  The  fall  from  riches  to  poverty, 
as  it  commonly  occafions  the  moft  real  diflrefs 
to  the  fufferer,  fo  it  feldom  fails  to  excite  the 
moil  fincere  commiferation  in  the  fpectator. 
Though,  in  the  prefent  ilate  of  fociety,  this  mif- 
fortune  can  feldom  happen  without  fome  mif- 
conduct,  and  fome  very  confiderable  mifconduct 
too,  in  the  fufferer ;  yet  he  is  almoil  always  fo 
much  pitied  that  he  is  fcarce  ever  allowed  to 
fall  into  the  loweil  ilate  of  poverty  ;  but  by  the 
means  of  his  friends,  frequently  by  the  indulgence 
of  thofe  very  creditors  who  have  much  reafon  to 
complain  of  his  imprudence,  is  almoil  always 
fupported  in  fome  degree  of  decent,  though 
humble,  mediocrity.  To  perfons  under  fuch 
misfortunes,  we  could,  perhaps,  eafily  pardon 
fome  degree  of  weaknefs  ;  but  at  the  fame  time, 

VOL.  i.  R  they 
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PART  they  who  carry  the  firmed  countenance,  who 
IIL  accommodate  themfelves  with  the  greateil  eafe  to 
their  new  fituation,whofeern  to  feel  no  humiliation 
from  the  change,  but  to  reft  their  rank  in  the 
fociety,  not  upon  their  fortune,  but  upon  their 
character  and  conduct,  are  always  the  moil 
approved  of,  and  never  fail  to  command  our 
higheil  and  mofl  affectionate  admiration. 

As,  of  all  the  external  misfortunes  which 
can  affect  an  innocent  man  immediately  and 
directly,  the  undeferved  lofs  of  reputation  is  cer 
tainly  the  greateft ;  fo  a  considerable  degree  of 
feniibility  to  whatever  can  bring  on  fo  great  a 
calamity,  does  not  always  appear  ungraceful  or 
difagreeable.  We  often  efleem  a  young  man 
the  more,  when  he  refents,  though  with  fome 
degree  of  violence,  any  unjuft  reproach  that  may 
have  been  thrown  upon  his  character  or  his 
honour.  The  affliction  of  an  innocent  young 
lady,  on  account  of  the  groundlefs  furmifes 
which  may  have  been  circulated  concerning  her 
conduct,  appears  often  perfectly  amiable.  Per- 
fons  of  an  advanced  age,  whom  long  experience 
of  the  folly  and  injultice  of  the  world,  has 
taught  to  pay  little'regard,  either  to  its  cenfure  or 
to  its  applaufe,  neglect  and  defpife  obloquy,  and 
do  not  even  deign  to  honour  its  futile  authors 
with  any  ferious  refentment.  This  indifference, 
which  is  founded  altogether  on  a  firm  confidence 
in  their  own  well-tried  and  well-eftablifhed  cha 
racters,  would  be  difagreeable  in  young  people, 
who  neither  can  nor  ought  to  have  any  fuch 
confidence.  It  might  in  them  be  fuppofed  to 

forebode, 
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forebode,  in  their  advancing  years,  a  moft  im-  CHAP. 
proper  infenfibility  to  real  honour  and  infamy. 

In  all  other  private  misfortunes  which  affect 
ourf elves  immediately  and  directly,  we  can  very 
feldom  offend  by  appearing  to  be  too  little 
affected.  We  frequently  remember  our  fenfi- 
bility  to  the  misfortunes  of  others  with  pleafure 
and  fatisfa6lion.  We  can  feldom  remember 
that  to  our  own,  without  fome  degree  of  fhame 
and  humiliation. 

If  we  examine  the  different  fhades  and  gra 
dations  of  weaknefs  and  felf-command,  as  we 
meet  with  them  in  common  life,  we  fhall  very 
eaiily  fatisfy  ourfelves  that  this  control  of  our 
pailive  feelings  muft  be  acquired,  not  from  the 
abftrufe  fyllogifms  of  a  quibbling  dialeftic,  but 
from  that  great  difcipline  which  Nature  has 
eflablifhed  for  the  acquifition  of  this  and  of 
every  other  virtue  ;  a  regard  to  the  fentiments 
of  the  real  or  fuppofed  fpedtator  of  OUT  con 
duct. 

A  very  young  child  has  no  felf-command ; 
but,  whatever  are  its  emotions,  whether  fear,  or 
grief,  or  anger,  it  endeavours  always,  by  the 
violence  of  his  out-cries,  to  alarm,  as  much  as  it 
can,  the  attention  of  its  nurfe,  or  of  its  parents. 
While  it  remains  under  the  cuflody  of  fuch 
partial  protectors,  its  anger  is  the  firfl  and, 
perhaps,  the  only  paflion  which  it  is  taught  to 
moderate.  By  noife  and  threatening  they  are, 
for  their  own  eafe,  often  obliged  to  frighten  it 
into  good  temper  ;  and  the  paifion  which  incites 
it  to  attack,  is  reftrained  by  that  which  teaches 

R  2  it 
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P  A  R  T  it  to  attend  to  its  own  fafety.  When  it  is  old 
IIL  j  enough  to  go  to  fchool,  or  to  mix  with  its  equals, 
J  it  foon  finds  that  they  have  no  fuch  indulgent  par- 
tiality.  It  naturally  wiihes  to  gain  their  favour, 
and  to  avoid  their  hatred  or  contempt.  Regard 
even  to  its  own  fafety  teaches  it  to  do  fo ;  and  it 
foon  finds  that  it  can  do  fo  in  no  other  way  than 
by  moderating,  not  only  its  anger,  but  all  its 
other  paffions,  to  the  degree  which  its  play 
fellows  and  companions  are  likely  to  be  pleafed 
with.  It  thus  enters  into  the  great  fchool  of 
felf-command,  it  ftudies  to  be  more  and  more 
mailer  of  itfelf,  and  begins  to  exercife  over  its 
own  feelings  a  difcipline  which  the  praclice  of 
the  longeil  life  is  very  feldom  fufficient  to  bring 
to  complete  perfection. 

In  all  private  misfortunes,  in  pain,  in  ilcknefs, 
in  forrow,  the  weak  eft  man,  when  his  friend,  and 
ftill  more  when  a  ftranger  vifits  him,  is  imme 
diately  imprefled  with  the  view  in  which  they 
are  likely  to  look  upon  his  fituation.  Their 
view  calls  off  his  attention  from  his  own  view ; 
and  his  breaft  is,  in  fome  meafure,  becalmed 
the  moment  they  come  into  his  prefence.  This 
effe6l  is  produced  inflantaneoufly  and,  as  it  were, 
mechanically ;  but,  with  a  weak  man,  it  is  not 
of  long  continuance.  His  own  view  of  his 
fituation  immediately  recurs  upon  him.  He 
abandons  himfelf,  as  before,  to  lighs  and  tears 
and  lamentations  ;  and  endeavours,  like  a  child 
that  has  not  yet  gone  to  fchool,  to  produce  fome 
fort  of  harmony  between  his  own  grief  and  the 
compaflion  of  the  fpeclator,  not  by  moderating 

the 
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the  former,  but  by  importunately  calling  upon  CHAP. 
the  latter.  m- 

With  a  man  of  a  little  more  firmnefs,  the  effect 
is  fomewhat  more  permanent.      He  endeavours, 
as  much  as  he  can,  to  fix  his  attention  upon  the 
view  which  the  company  are  likely  to  take  of  his 
fituation.     He  feels,  at  the  fame  time,  the  efteem 
and  approbation  which  they  naturally  conceive 
for  him  when  he  thus  preferves  his  tranquillity  ; 
and,  though  under  the  preffure  of  fome  recent 
and  great  calamity,  appears  to  feel  for  himfelf 
no  more  than  what  they  really  feel  for  him.     He 
approves  and  applauds  himfelf  by  fympathy  with 
their  approbation,  and  the  pleafure  which  he 
derives  from  this  fentiment  fupports  and  enables 
him  more  eafily  to  continue  this  generous  effort. 
In  moil  cafes  he  avoids  mentioning  his  own  mif- 
fortune  ;  and  his  company,  if  they  are  tolerably 
well  bred,  are  careful  to  fay  nothing  which  can 
put  him  in  mind  of  it.     He  endeavours  to  enter 
tain  them,  in  his  ufual  way,  upon  indifferent 
fubjedls,  or,  if  he  feels  himfelf  flrong  enough  to 
venture  to  mention  his  misfortune,  he  endea 
vours  to  talk  of  it  as,  he  thinks,  they  are  capable 
of  talking  of  it,  and  even  to  feel  it  no  further 
than  they  are  capable  of  feeling  it.     If  he  has 
not,  however,  been  well  inured  to  the  hard  dif- 
cipline  of  felf-command,  he  foon  grows  weary  of 
this  reftraint.     A  long  vilit  fatigues  him  ;  and, 
towards  the  end  of  it,  he  is  conflantly  in  danger 
of  doing,  what  he  never  fails  to  do  the  moment 
jt  is  over,  of  abandoning  himfelf  to  all  the  weak- 
nefs  of  exceffive  forrow.      Modern  good  man- 
u  3  ners, 
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PART  ners,  which  are  extremely  indulgent  to  human 
IIL  weaknefs,  forbid,  for  fome  time,  the  vifits -of 
ftrangers  to  perfons  under  great  family  diftrefs, 
and  permit  thofe  only  of  the  nearer!  relations 
and  moil  intimate  friends.  The  prefence  of  the 
latter,  it  is  thought,  will  impofe  lefs  reilraint  than 
that  of  the  former ;  and  the  fufferers  can  more 
eafily  accommodate  themfelves  to  the  feelings  of 
thofe,  from  whom  they  have  reafon  to  expect  a 
more  indulgent  fympathy.  Secret  enemies,  who 
fancy  that  they  are  not  known  to  be  fuch,  are 
frequently  fond  of  making  thofe  charitable  vifits 
as  early  as  the  mofl  intimate  friends.  The 
weakeft  man  in  the  world,  in  this  cafe,  endea 
vours  to  fupport  his  manly  countenance,  and, 
from  indignation  and  contempt  of  their  malice, 
to  behave  with  as  much  gaiety  and  eafe  as  he 
can. 

The  man  of  real  conflancy  and  firmnefs,  the 
wife  and  jufl  man  who  has  been  thoroughly  bred 
in  the  great  fchool  of  felf-command,  in  the 
buflle  and  buiinefs  of  the  world,  expofed,  per 
haps,  to  the  violence  and  injuilice  of  faction, 
and  to  the  hardihips  and  hazards  of  war,  main 
tains  this  control  of  his  paffive  feelings  upon  all 
occafions  ;  and  whether  in  folitude  or  in  fociety, 
wears  nearly  the  fame  countenance,  and  is  affected 
very  nearly  in  the  fame  manner.  In  fuccefs 
and  in  difappointment,  in  profperity  and  in 
adverfity,  before  friends  and  before  enemies,  he 
has  often  been  under  the  neceffity  of  fupporting 
this  manhood.  He  has  never  dared  to  forget 
for  one  moment  the  judgment  which  the  impartial 

fpectator 
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Ij)e6lator  would  pafs  upon  his  fentiments  and  CHAP. 
conduct.  He  has  never  dared  to  fuffer  the  man  , 
within  the  breaft  to  be  abfent  one  moment  from 
his  attention.  With  the  eyes  of  this  great  inmate 
he  has  always  been  accuilomed  to  regard  whatever 
relates  to  himfelf.  This  habit  has  become  per 
fectly  familiar  to  him.  He  has  been  in  the  eon- 
ftant  practice,  and,  indeed,  under  "the  conilant 
neceflity,  of  modelling,  or  of  endeavouring  to 
model,  not  only  his  outward  conducl;  and  be 
haviour,  but,  as  much  as  he  can,  even  his  inward 
fentiments  and  feelings,  according  to  thofe  of  this 
awful  and  refpe6lable  judge.  He  does  not 
merely  affecSl  the  fentiments  of  the  impartial 
fpcc~lator.  He  really  adopts  them.  He  almoil 
identifies  himfelf  with,  he  almoft  becomes  him 
felf  that  impartial  fpe6lator,  and  fcarce  even  feels 
but  as  that  great  arbiter  of  his  conducl:  directs 
him  to  feel. 

The  degree  of  the  felf-approbation  with  which 
every  man,  upon  fuch  occafions,  furveys  his 
own  condu6t,  is  higher  or  lower,  exa6lly  in  pro 
portion  to  the  degree  of  felf-command  which  is 
neceffary  in  order  to  obtain  that  felf-approba 
tion.  Where  little  felf-command  is  neceffary, 
little  felf-approbation  is  due.  The  man  who  has 
only  fcratched  his  finger,  cannot  much  applaud 
himfelf,  though  he  ihould  immediately  appear 
to  have  forgot  this  paltry  misfortune.  The 
man  who  has  loft  his  leg  by  a  cannot  fliot,  and 
who,  the  moment  after,  Ipeaks  and  a6ls  with 
his  ufual  coolnefs  and  tranquillity,  as  he  exerts 
a  much  higher  degree  of  felf-command,  fo  he 
R  4  naturally 
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PART  naturally  feels  a  much  higher  degree  of  felf- 
approbation.  With  mofl  men,  upon  fuch  an 
accident,  their  own  natural  view  of  their  own 
misfortune  would  force  itfelf  upon  them  with 
fuch  a  vivacity  and  llrength  of  colouring,  as 
would  entirely  efface  all  thought  of  every  other 
view.  They  would  feel  nothing,  they  could 
attend  to  nothing,  but  their  own  pain  and  their 
own  fear ;  and  not  only  the  judgment  of  the 
ideal  man  within  the  breafl,  but  that  of  the 
real  fpectators  who  might  happen  to  be  pre- 
fent,  would  be  entirely  overlooked  and  difre- 
garded. 

The  reward  which  Nature  bellows  upon  good 
behaviour  under  misfortune,  is  thus  exactly  pro 
portioned  to  the  degree  of  that  good  behaviour. 
The  only  compenfation  me  could  poffibly 
make  for  the  bitternefs  of  pain  and  diftrefs  is 
thus  too,  in  equal  degrees  of  good  behaviour, 
exactly  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  that  pain 
and  diilrefs.  In  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
felf-command  which  is  neceflary  in  order  to 
conquer  our  natural  fenfibility,  the  pleafure  and 
pride  of  the  conqueft  are  fo  much  the  greater  ; 
and  this  pleafure  and  pride  are  fo  great  that  no 
man  can  be  altogether  unhappy  who  completely 
enjoys  them.  Mifery  and  wretchednefs  can 
never  enter  the  breaft  in  which  dwells  complete 
felf-fatisfa6lion ;  and  though  it  may  be  too 
much,  perhaps,  to  fay,  with  the  Stoics,  that, 
under  fuch  an  accident  as  that  above  mentioned, 
the  happinefs  of  a  wife  man  is  in  every  relpecl; 
equal  to  what  it  could  have  been  under  any 

other 
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other  circumftances ;  yet  it  muft  be  acknow-  CHAP* 
ledged,  at  leafl,  that  this  complete  enjoyment  of 
his  own  felf-applaufe,  though  it  may  not  altoge 
ther  extinguifh,  muft  certainly  very  much  alle 
viate  his  fenfe  of  his  own  fufferings. 

In  fuch  paroxyfms  of  diftrefs,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  call  them  fo,  the  wifeft  and  firmeft 
man,  in  order  to  preferve  his  equanimity,  is 
obliged,  I  imagine,  to  make  a  coniiderable,  and 
even  a  painful  exertion.  His  own  natural  feeling 
of  his  own  diftrefs,  his  own  natural  view  of  his 
own  fituation,  preffes  hard  upon  him,  and  he  can 
not,  without  a  very  great  effort,  fix  his  attention 
upon  that  of  the  impartial  fpe6lator.  Both  views 
prefent  themfelves  to  him  at  the  fame  time.  His 
fenfe  of  honour,  his  regard  to  his  own  dignity, 
directs  him  to  fix  his  whole  attention  upon  the 
one  view.  His  natural,  his  untaught,  and  un- 
difciplined  feelings,  are  continually  calling  it 
off  to  the  other.  He  does  not,  in  this  cafe,  per 
fectly  identify  himfelf  with  the  ideal  man  within 
the  breaft,  he  does  not  become  himfelf  the  im 
partial  fpectator  of  his  own  conduct.  The  dif 
ferent  views  of  both  characters  exifl  in  his  mind 
feparate  and  diftinet  from  one  another,  and  each 
directing  him  to  a  behaviour  different  from  that 
to  which  the  other  directs  him.  When  he  fol 
lows  that  view  which  honour  and  dignity  point 
out  to  him,  Nature  does  not,  indeed,  leave  him 
without  a  recompenfe.  He  enjoys  his  own 
complete  felf-approbation,  and  the  applaufe  of 
every  candid  and  impartial  fpectator.  By  her 
unalterable  laws,  however,  he  ftill  fuffers  ;  and 

the 
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T  the  recompenfe  which  flie  befiows,  though  very 
confiderabie,  is  not  fufBcient  completely  to  com- 
penfate  the  fufferings  which  thofe  laws  inflict. 
Neither  is  it  fit  that  it  mould.  If  it  did  com 
pletely  compensate  them,  he  could,  from  felf- 
interefl,  have  no  motive  for  avoiding  an  acci 
dent  which  mufl  neceffarily  diminifh  his  utility 
both  to  himfelf  and  to  fociety ;  and  Nature, 
from  her  parental  care  of  both,  meant  that  he 
fhould  anxioufly  avoid  all  fuch  accidents.  He 
fuffers,  therefore,  and  though  in  the  agony  of 
the  paroxyfm,  he  maintains,  not  only  the  man 
hood  of  his  countenance,  but  the  fedatenefs 
and  fobriety  of  his  judgment,  it  requires  his 
utmofl  and  moil  fatiguing  exertions  to  do  fo. 

By  the  conflitution  of  human  nature,  how 
ever,  agony  can  never  be  permanent ;  and,  if  he 
furvives  the  paroxyfm,  he  foon  comes,  without 
any  effort,  to  enjoy  his  ordinary  tranquillity.  A 
man  with  a  wooden  leg  fuffers,  no  doubt,  and 
forefees  that  he  mufl  continue  to  fuffer  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  a  very  confiderabie 
inconveniency.  He  foon  comes  to  view  it,  how 
ever,  exactly  as  every  impartial  f peculator  views 
it ;  as  an  inconveniency  under  which  he  can 
enjoy  all  the  ordinary  pleafures  both  of  folitude 
and  of  fociety.  He  foon  identifies  himfelf  with 
the  ideal  man  within  the  breafl,  he  foon  be 
comes  himfelf  the  impartial  fpectator  of  his  own 
fltuation.  He  no  longer  weeps,  he  no  longer 
laments,  he  no  longer  grieves  over  it,  as  a  weak 
man  may  fometimes  do  in  the  beginning.  The 
view  of  the  impartial  fpectator  becomes  fo  per- 
i  feftly 
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fe£lly  habitual  to  him,  that,  without  any  effort,  c  HAP. 
without  any  exertion,  he  never  thinks  of  fur- 
veying  his  misfortune  in  any  other  view. 

The  never-failing  certainty  with  which  all 
men,  fooner  or  later,  accommodate  themfelves 
to  whatever  becomes  their  permanent  fituation, 
may,  perhaps,  induce  us  to  think  that  the  Stoics 
were,  at  leaft,  thus  far  very  nearly  in  the  right ; 
that,  between  one  permanent  iituation  and  ano 
ther,  there  was,  with  regard  to  real  happinefs, 
no  effential  difference :  or  that,  if  there  were 
any  difference,  it  was  no  more  than  jufl  fuffi- 
cient  to  render  fome  of  them  the  objects  of 
limple  choice  or  preference ;  but  not  of  any 
earnefl  or  anxious  defire  :  and  others,  of  fimple 
rejection,  as  being  fit  to  be  fet  afide  or  avoided  ; 
but  not  of  any  earnefl  or  anxious  averfion. 
Happinefs  confifls  in  tranquillity  and  enjoy 
ment.  Without  tranquillity  there  can  be  no 
enjoyment ;  and  where  there  is  perfect  tran 
quillity  there  is  fcarce  any  thing  which  is  not 
capable  of  amufing.  But  in  every  permanent 
fituation,  where  there  is  no  expectation  of 
change,  the  mind  of  every  man,  in  a  longer 
or  fhortcr  time,  returns  to  its  natural  and  ufual 
flate  of  tranquillity.  In  profperity,  after  a  cer 
tain  time,  it  falls  back  to  that  Hate ;  in  adver- 
fity,  after  a  certain  time,  it  rifes  up  to  it.  In 
the  confinement  and  folitude  of  the  Baflile,  af 
ter  a  certain  time,  the  fafhionable  and  frivolous 
Count  de  Lauzun  recovered  tranquillity  enough 
to  be  capable  of  amufing  himfelf  with  feeding 
a  fpider.  A  mind  better  furnifliecl  would,  per 
haps, 
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PART  haps,  have  both  fooner  recovered  its  tranquillity, 
and  fooner  found,  in  its  own  thoughts,  a  much 
better  amufement. 

The  great  fource  of  both  the  mifery  and  dif* 
orders  of  human  life,  feems  to  arife  from  over 
rating  the  difference  between  one  permanent 
fituation  and  another.  Avarice  over-rates  the 
difference  between  poverty  and  riches :  ambi 
tion,  that  between  a  private  and  a  public  flation : 
vain-glory,  that  between  obfcurity  and  exteniive 
reputation.  The  perfon  under  the  influence  of 
any  of  thofe  extravagant  paffions,  is  not  only 
miferable  in  his  a6lual  lituation,  but  is  often 
difpofed  to  difturb  the  peace  of  fociety,  in  order 
to  arrive  at  that  which  he  fo  foolilhly  admires. 
The  flightefl  obfervation,  however,  might  fatisfy 
him,  that,  in  all  the  ordinary  lituations  of  hu 
man  life,  a  well-difpofed  mind  may  be  equally 
calm,  equally  cheerful,  and  equally  contented. 
Some  of  thofe  fituations  may,  no  doubt,  deferve 
to  be  preferred  to  others :  but  none  of  them 
can  deferve  to  be  purfued  with  that  paffionate 
ardour  which  drives  us  to  violate  the  rules  either 
of  prudence  or  of  juftice  ;  or  to  corrupt  the 
future  tranquillity  of  our  minds,  either  by  fhame 
from  the  remembrance  of  our  own  folly,  or  by 
remorfe  from  the  horror  of  our  own  injuftice. 
Wherever  prudence  does  not  direct,  wherever 
juftice  does  not  permit,  the  attempt  to  change 
our  fituation,  the  man  who  does  attempt  it, 
plays  at  the  moft  unequal  of  all  games  of  ha 
zard,  and  flakes  every  thing  againft  fcarce  any 
thing.  What  the  favourite  of  the  King  of  Epirus 
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faid  to  his  mailer,  may  be  applied  to  men  in  CHAP. 
all  the  ordinary  fituations  of  human  life.  When 
the  king  had  recounted  to  him,  in  their  proper 
order,  all  the  conquefts  which  he  propofed  to 
make,  and  had  come  to  the  lad  of  them  ;  And 
what  does  Your  Majefty  propofe  to  do  then  ? 
faid  the  Favourite  :  —  I  propofe  then,  faid  the 
King,  to  enjoy  myfelf  with  my  friends,  and 
endeavour  to  be  good  company  over  a  bottle. — 
And  what  hinders  Your  Majefty  from  doing  fo 
now  ?  replied  the  Favourite.  In  the  moft  glit 
tering  and  exalted  iituation  that  our  idle  fancy 
can  hold  out  to  us,  the  pleafures  from  which 
we  propofe  to  derive  our  real  happinefs,  are 
almoft  always  the  fame  with  thofe  which,  in  our 
a&ual,  though  humble  ftation,  we  have  at  all 
times  at  hand,  and  in  our  power.  Except  the 
frivolous  pleafures  of  vanity  and  fuperiority,  we 
may  find,  in  the  moft  humble  ftation,  where 
there  is  only  perfonal  liberty,  every  other  which 
the  moft  exalted  can  afford ;  and  the  pleafures 
of  vanity  and  fuperiority  are  feldom  confiftent 
with  perfect  tranquillity,  the  principle  and  foun 
dation  of  all  real  and  fatisfa6lory  enjoyment. 
Neither  is  it  always  certain  that,  in  the  fplendid 
fituation  which  we  aim  at,  thofe  real  and  fatis- 
factory  pleafures  can  be  enjoyed  with  the  fame 
fecurity  as  in  the  humble  one  which  we  are  fo 
very  eager  to  abandon.  Examine  the  records 
of  hiftory,  recollect  what  has  happened  within 
the  circle  of  your  own  experience,  coniider  with 
attention  what  has  been  the  conduct  of  almoft 
all  the  greatly  unfortunate,  either  in  private  or 

public 
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PART  public  life,  whom  you  may  have  either  read  of, 
or  heard  of,  or  remember ;  and  you  will  find 
that  the  misfortunes  of  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  them  have  arifen  from  their  not  knowing 
when  they  were  well,  when  it  was  proper  for 
them  to  fit  fiill  and  to  be  contented.  The 
infcription  upon  the  tomb-Hone  of  the  man  who 
had  endeavoured  to  mend  a  tolerable  confiitu- 
tion  by  taking  phyfic  ;  "  /  was  well,  I  ui/Jied  to 
he  better ;  here  I  am  ;"  may  generally  be  applied 
with  great  juftnefs  to  the  diflrefs  of  difappointed 
avarice  and  ambition. 

It  may  be  thought  a  fingular,  but  I  believe 
it  to  be  a  juil  obfervation,  that,  in  the  misfor 
tunes  which  admit  of  fome  remedy,  the  greater 
part  of  men  do  not  either  fo  readily  or  fo  uni- 
verfally  recover  their  natural  and  uiual  tranquil 
lity,  as  in  thofe  which  plainly  admit  of  none. 
In  misfortunes  of  the  latter  kind,  it  is  chiefly 
in  what  may  be  called  the  paroxyfm,  or  in  the 
firft  attack,  that  we  can  difcover  any  fenfiblc 
difference  between  the  fentiments  and  behaviour 
of  the  wife  and  thofe  of  the  weak  man.  In  the 
end,  Time,  the  great  and  univerfal  comforter, 
gradually  compofes  the  weak  man  to  the  fame 
degree  of  tranquillity  which  a  regard  to  his 
own  dignity  and  manhood  teaches  the  wife 
man  to  affume  in  the  beginning.  The  cafe  of 
the  man  with  the  wooden  leg  is  an  obvious 
example  of  this.  In  the  irreparable  misfor 
tunes  occafioned  by  the  death  of  children,  or 
of  friends  and  relations,  even  a  wife  man  may 
for  fome  time  indulge  himfelf  in  fome  degree 
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of  moderated  forrow.  An  affectionate,  but  CHAP. 
weak  woman,  is  often,  upon  fuch  occafions, 
almofl  perfectly  diffracted.  Time,  however, 
in  a  longer  or  fhorter  period,  never  fails  to 
compofe  the  weakefl  woman  to  the  fame  degree 
of  tranquillity  as  the  flrongeil  man*  In  sill  the 
irreparable  calamities  which  affect  himfelf  im 
mediately  and  directly,  a  wife  man  endeavours, 
from  the  beginning,  to  anticipate  arid  to  enjoy 
before-hand,  that  tranquillity  which  he  forefees 
the  courfe  of  a  few  months,  or  a  few  years,  will 
certainly  reftore  to  him  in  the  end. 

In  the  misfortunes  for  which  the  nature 
of  things  admits,  or  feems  to  admit,  of  a 
remedy,  but  in  which  the  means  of  apply 
ing  that  remedy  are  not  within  the  reach  of 
the  fufferer,  his  vain  and  fruitlefs  attempts  to 
reftore  himfelf  to  his  former  fituation,  his 
continual  anxiety  for  their  fuccefs,  his  repeated 
difappointments  upon  their  mifcarriage,  are  what 
chiefly  hinder  him  from  reluming  his  natural 
tranquillity,  and  frequently  render  miferable, 
during  the  whole  of  his  life,  a  man  to  whom  a 
greater  misfortune,  but  which  plainly  admitted 
of  no  remedy,  would  not  have  given  a  fort 
night's  difturbance.  In  the  fall  from  royal 
favour  to  difgrace,  from  power  to  infignificancy, 
from  riches  to  poverty,  from  liberty  to  confine 
ment,  from  flrong  health  to  fome  lingering, 
chronical,  and  perhaps  incurable  difeafe,  the 
man  who  flruggles  the  leaft,  who  mod  eaiily 
readily  acquiefces  in  the  fortune  which  has 

fallen 
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PART  fallen  to  him,  very  foon  recovers  his  ufual  and 
natural  tranquillity,   and  furveys  the  mofl  dif- 
agreeable  circumflances  of  his  a6lual  fituation 
in  the  fame  light,  or,  perhaps,  in  a  much  lefs 
unfavourable  light,  than  that  in  which  the  mofl 
indifferent  Ipectator  is  difpofed  to  furvey  them. 
Faction,  intrigue,  and  cabal,  diflurb  the  quiet 
of  the  unfortunate  ilatefman.     Extravagant  pro 
jects,  vilions  of  gold  mines,  interrupt  the  repofe 
of  the  ruined  bankrupt.     The  prifoner,  who  is 
continually  plotting  to  efcape  from  his  confine 
ment,  cannot  enjoy  that  carelefs  fecurity  which 
even  a  prifon  can  afford  him.     The  medicines 
of  the  phyfician  are  often  the  greatefl  torment 
of  the  incurable  patient.     The  monk  who,  in 
order  to  comfort  Joanna  of  Caflile,  upon  the 
death  of  her  hufband  Philip,  told  her  of  a  King, 
who,  fourteen  years  after  his  deceafe,   had  been 
reflored   to  life   again,   by  the  prayers  of  his 
afflicted  queen,  was  not  likely,  by  his  legendary 
tale,  to  reflore  fedatenefs  to  the  diflempered 
mind  of   that  unhappy  Princefs.     She  endea 
voured  to  repeat  the  fame  experiment  in  hopes 
of  the  fame  fuccefs ;  refitted  for  a  long  time 
the  burial  of  her  hufband,  foon  after  raifed  his 
body  from  the  grave,  attended  it  almofl  con- 
ilantly  herfelf,  and  watched,  with  all  the  impa 
tient  anxiety  of  frantic  expectation,  the  happy 
moment  when  her  wifhes  were  to  be  gratified 
by  the  revival  of  her  beloved  Philip  *. 

*  See  Robertfon's  Charles  V.  vol.  ii.  pp.  14  and  15.  firft  edit. 
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Our  fenfibility  to  the  feelings  of  others,  fo  far  CHAP. 

from   being  inconfiftent  with  the  manhood  of  ( J__ 

felf-command,  is  the  very  principle  upon  which 
that  manhood  is  founded.  The  very  fame  prin 
ciple  or  inftinct  which,  in  the  misfortune  of  our 
neighbour,  prompts  us  to  compaffionate  his  for- 
ro\v ;  in  our  own  misfortune,  prompts  us  to 
reft  rain  the  abject  and  miferable  lamentations 
of  our  own  forrow.  The  fame  principle  or 
inftinct  which,  in  his  profperity  and  fuccefs, 
prompts  us  to  congratulate  his  joy;  in  our 
own  profperity  and  fuccefs,  prompts  us  to 
reftrain  the  levity  and  intemperance  of  our  own 
joy.  In  both  cafes,  the  propriety  of  our  own 
fentiments  and  feelings  feems  to  be  exactly  in 
proportion  to  the  vivacity  and  force  with  which 
we  enter  into  and  conceive  his  fentiments  and 
feelings. 

The  man  of  the  mofl  perfect  virtue,  the  man 
whom  we  naturally  love  and  revere  the  mod,  is 
he  who  joins,  to  the  moil  perfect  command  of 
his  own  original  and  felfifh  feelings,  the  moil 
exquifite  fenfibility  both  to  the  original  and 
fympathetic  feelings  of  others.  The  man  who, 
to  all  the  foft,  the  amiable,  and  the  gentle  vir 
tues,  joins  all  the  great,  the  awful,  and  the 
refpectable,  mufl  furely  be  the  natural  and 
proper  object  of  our  highefl  love  and  admira 
tion. 

The  perfon  beft  fitted  by  nature  for  acquiring 
the  former  of  thofe  two  fets  of  virtues,  is  like- 
wife  neceffarily  beft  fitted  for  acquiring  the  hit 
ter.     The  man  who  feels  the  moft  for  the  joys 
VOL.  i.  s  and 
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PART  and  fbrrows  of  others,  is  bell  fitted  for  acquiring 
the  moft  complete  control  of  his  own  joys  and 
forrows.  The  man  of  the  moil  exquiiite  huma 
nity,  is  naturally  the  moil  capable  of  acquiring 
the  higheft  degree  of  felf-command.  He  may 
not,  however,  always  have  acquired  it ;  and  it 
very  frequently  happens  that  he  has  not.  He 
may  have  lived  too  much  in  eafe  and  tranquil 
lity.  He,  may  have  never  been  expofed  to  the 
violence  of  faction,  or  to  the  hardihips  and 
hazards  of  wan  He  may  have  never  expe 
rienced  the  infolence  of  his  fuperiors,  the  jea 
lous  and  malignant  envy  of  his  equals,  or  the 
pilfering  injuilice  of  his  inferiors.  When,  in  an 
advanced  age,  forne  accidental  change  of  for 
tune  expofes  him  to  all  thefe,  they  all  make  too 
great  an  impreilion  upon  him.  He  has  the  dif- 
poiition  which  fits  him  for  acquiring  the  moil 
perfect  felf-command  ;  but  he  has  never  had 
the  opportunity  of  acquiring  it.  Exercife  and 
practice  have  been  wanting  ;  and  without  thefe 
no  habit  can  ever  be  tolerably  eilabliihed. 
Hardihips,  dangers,  injuries,  misfortunes,  are 
the  only  mailers  under  whom  we  can  learn  the 
exercife  of  this  virtue.  But  thefe  are  all  maf- 
ters  to  whom  nobody  willingly  puts  himfelf  to 
fchool. 

The  iituations  iri  which  the  gentle  virtue  of 
humanity  can  be  moil  happily  cultivated,  are 
by  no  means  the  fame  with  thofe  which  are  beil 
fitted  for  forming  the  auilere  virtue  of  felf-com 
mand.  The  man  who  is  himfelf  at  eafe  can 
beil  attend  to  the  diilrefs  of  others.  The  man 

who 
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who  is  himfelf  expofed  to  hardihips  is  moil  CHAP. 
immediately  called  upon  to  attend  to,  and  to 
control  his  own  feelings.  In  the  mild  funfhine 
of  undiiturbed  tranquillity,  in  the  calm  retire 
ment  of  undiffipated  and  philofophical  leifure, 
the  foft  virtue  of  humanity  flourifhes  the  moil, 
and  is  capable  of  the  higheft  improvement. 
But,  in  fuch  iituations,  the  greateft  and  noblefl 
exertions  of  felf-command  have  little  exercife. 
Under  the  boifterous  and  ilormy  fky  of  war  and 
faction,  of  public  tumult  and  confufion,  the 
ilurdy  feverity  of  felf-command  profpers  the 
moil,  and  can  be  the  moil  fuccefsfully  culti 
vated.  But,  in  fuch  iituations,  the  ilrongeil 
fuggeilions  of  humanity  muil  frequently  be 
ilifled  or  neglected ;  and  every  fuch  neglec~l 
neceflTarily  tends  to  weaken  the  principle  of 
humanity.  As  it  may  frequently  be  the  duty 
of  a  ibldier  not  to  take,  fo  it  may  fometimes  be 
his  duty  not  to  give  quarter ;  and  the  humanity 
of  the  man  who  has  been  feveral  times  under 
the  neceffity  of  fubmitting  to  this  difagreeable 
duty,  can  fcarce  fail  to  fuffer  a  coniiderable 
diminution.  For  his  own  eafe,  he  is  too  apt  to 
learn  to  make  light  of  the  misfortunes  which  he 
is  fo  often  under  the  neceffity  of  occaiioning ; 
and  the  iituations  which  call  forth  the  noblcil 
exertions  of  felf-command,  by  impoiing  the 
neceffity  of  violating  fometimes  the  property, 
and  fometimes  the  life  of  our  neighbour,  always 
tend  to  diminifh,  and  too  often  to  extinguiih 
altogether,  that  lacred  regard  to  both,  which  is 
the  foundation  of  juftice  and  humanity.  It  is 
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PART  upon  this  account,  that  we  fo  frequently  find  in 
the  world  men  of  great  humanity  who  have 
little  felf-cominand,  but  who  are  indolent  and 
irrefolute,  and  eaiily  difheartened,  either  by  dif 
ficulty  or  danger,  from  the  moft  honourable 
purfuits  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  men  of  the  mofl 
perfect  felf-command,  whom  no  difficulty  can 
difcourage,  no  danger  appal,  and  who  are  at 
all  times  ready  for  the  inoft  daring  and  defpe- 
rate  enterprifes,  but  who,  at  the  fame  time,  feem 
to  be  hardened  againft  all  fenfe  either  of  juilice 
or  humanity. 

In  folitude,  we  are  apt  to  feel  too  ilrongly 
whatever  relates  to  ourfelves :  we  are  apt  to 
over-rate  the  good  offices  we  may  have  done, 
and  the  injuries  we  may  have  fuflered :  we  are 
apt  to  be  too  much  elated  by  our  own  good, 
and  too  much  dejected  by  our  own  bad  fortune. 
The  converfation  of  a  friend  brings  us  to  a  bet 
ter,  that  of  a  flranger  to  a  ilill  better  temper. 
The  man  within  the  breail,  the  abilra6t  and 
ideal  fpeclator  of  our  fentiments  and  conduct, 
requires  often  to  be  awakened  and  put  in  mind 
of  his  duty,  by  the  prefence  of  the  real  fpecta- 
tor :  and  it  is  always  from  that  fpectator,  from 
whom  we  can  expect  the  leaft  fympathy  and 
indulgence,  that  we  are  likely  to  learn  the  moll 
complete  leffon  of  felf-command. 

Are  you  in  adverfity  ?  Do  not  mourn  in  the 
darknefs  of  folitude,  do  not  regulate  your  for- 
row  according  to  the  indulgent  fympathy  of 
your  intimate  friends  ;  return,  as  foon  as  poffi- 
ble,  to  the  day-light  of  the  world  and  of  fociety. 

Live 
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Live  with  flrangers,  with  thole  who  know  no-  CHAP. 
thing,  or  care  nothing  about  your  misfortune ; 
do  not  even  fhun  the  company  of  enemies  ;  but 
give  yourfelf  the  pleafure  of  mortifying  their 
malignant  joy,  by  making  them  feel  how  little 
you  are  affected  by  your  calamity,  and  how 
much  you  are  above  it. 

Are  you  in  profperity  ?  Do  not  confine  the 
enjoyment  of  your  good  fortune  to  your  own 
houfe,  to  the  company  of  your  own  friends, 
perhaps  of  your  flatterers,  of  thofe  who  build 
upon  your  fortune  the  hopes  of  mending  their 
own  ;  frequent  thofe  who  are  independent  of 
you,  who  can  value  you  only  for  your  character 
and  conduct,  and  not  for  your  fortune.  Neither 
feek  nor  ihun,  neither  intrude  yourfelf  into  nor 
run  away  from  the  fociety  of  thofe  who  were 
once  your  fuperiors,  and  who  may  be  hurt  at 
finding  you  their  equal,  or,  perhaps,  even  their 
fuperior.  The  impertinence  of  their  pride  may, 
perhaps,  render  their  company  too  difagreeable  : 
but  if  it  fhould  not,  be  allured  that  it  is  the  bed 
company  you  can  poffibly  keep  ;  and  if,  by  the 
fimplicity  of  your  unafTuming  demeanour,  you 
can  gain  their  favour  and  kindnefs,  you  may  reft 
fatisfied  that  you  are  modcfl  enough,  and  that 
your  head  has  been  in  no  refpecl  turned  by  your 
good  fortune. 

The  propriety  of  our  moral  fentiments  is  never 
fo  apt  to  be  corrupted,  as  when  the  indulgent 
and  partial  fpeelator  is  at  hand,  while  the  in 
different  and  impartial  one  is  at  a  great  dif- 
tance. 

s3  Of 
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PART  Of  the  condu6l  of  one  independent  nation 
In"  towards  another,  neutral  nations  are  the  only 
indifferent  and  impartial  fpe<5lators.  But  they 
are  placed  at  fo  great  a  diflance  that  they  are 
almoft  quite  out  of  light.  When  two  nations 
are  at  variance,  the  citizen  of  each  pays  little 
regard  to  the  fentiments  which  foreign  nations 
may  entertain  concerning  his  con  duel.  His 
whole  ambition  is  to  obtain  the  approbation  of 
his  own  fellow-citizens ;  and  as  they  are  all 
animated  by  the  fame  hoflile  paffions  which 
animate  himfelf,  he  can  never  pleafe  them  fo 
much  as  by  enraging  and  offending  their  ene 
mies.  The  partial  fpeclator  is  at  hand :  the 
impartial  one  at  a  great  diflance.  In  war  and 
negotiation,  therefore,  the  laws  of  juilice  are 
very  feldom  obferved.  Truth  and  fair  dealing 
are  almoil  totally  disregarded.  Treaties  are' 
violated ;  and  the  violation,  if  fome  advantage 
is  gained  by  it,  fheds  fcarce  any  difhonour  upon 
the  violator.  The  ambaffador  who  dupes  the 
minifler  of  a  foreign  nation,  is  admired '  and 
applauded.  The  juil  man  who  difdains  either 
to  take  or  to  give  any  advantage,  but  who  would 
think  it  lefs  difhonourable  to  give  than  to  take 
one ;  the  man  who,  in  all  private  tranfaclions, 
would  be  the  moil  beloved  and  the  mofl 
eileemed ;  in  thofe  public  tranfaelions  is  re 
garded  as  a  fool  and  an  ideot,  who  does  not 
underfland  his  buiinefs ;  and  he  incurs  always 
the  contempt,  and  fometimes  even  the  detella- 
tion  of  his  fellow-citizens.  In  war,  not  only 
what  are  called  the  laws  of  nations,  are  fre 
quently 
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quently  violated,  without  bringing  (among  his  CHAP, 
own  fellow-citizens,  whofe  judgments  he  only 
regards)  any  confiderable  difhonour  upon  the 
violator;   but   thofe  laws   themfelves   are,   the 
greater  part  of  them,  laid  down  with  very  little 
regard  to  the  plainefl  and  moil  obvious  rules  of 
juftice.     That  the  innocent,  though  they  may 
have  fome  connexion  or  dependency  upon  the 
guilty  (which,  perhaps,  they  themfelves  cannot 
help),  mould  not,  upon  that  account,  fuffer  or 
be  punifhed  for  the  guilty,  is  one  of  the  plainell 
and.  moil  obvious  rules  of  juftice.     In  the  mod 
unjuft  war,  however,  it  is  commonly  the  fove- 
reign  or  the  rulers  only  who  are  guilty.     The 
fubjeets  are  almofl  always  perfectly  innocent. 
Whenever  it  fuits  the  conveniericy  of  a  public 
enemy,  however,   the  goods  of  the  peaceable 
citizens   are   feized  both   at  land  and  at   fea ; 
their  lands  are  laid  wafle,  their  houfes  are  burnt, 
and  they  themfelves,  if  they  prefume  to  make 
any   refiilance,  are  murdered  or  led  into  cap 
tivity  ;  and  all  this  in  the  mod  perfect  confor 
mity  to  what  are  called  the  laws  of  nations. 

The  animofity  of  hoilile  factions,  whether  civil 
or  ecclefiaflical,  is  often  fiill  more  furious  than 
that  of  hoflile  nations ;  and  their  conduct  to 
wards  one  another  is  often  Hill  more  atrocious. 
What  may  be  called  the  laws  of  faction  have 
often  been  laid  down  by  grave  authors  with 
flill  lefs  regard  to  the  rules  of  juftice  than  what 
are  called  the  laws  of  nations.  The  moft  fero 
cious  patriot  never  flated  it  as  a  ferious  queflion, 
Whether  faith  ought  to  be  kept  with  public 
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PART  enemies  ?  —  Whether  faith  ought  to  be  kept 
with  rebels  ?  Whether  faith  ought  to  be  kept 
with  heretics  ?  are  queflions  which  have  been 
often  furioufly  agitated  by  celebrated  doctors 
both  civil  and  ecclefiaftical.  It  is  needlefs  to 
obferve,  I  prefume,  that  both  rebels  and  heretics 
are  thofe  unlucky  perfons,  who,  when  things 
have  come  to  a  certain  degree  of  violence,  have 
the  misfortune  to  be  of  the  weaker  party.  In 
a  nation  diflracled  by  faction,  there  are,  no 
doubt,  always  a  few,  though  commonly  but  a 
very  few,  who  preferve  their  judgment  un 
tainted  by  the  general  contagion.  They  feldom 
amount  to  more  than,  here  and  there,  a  folitary 
individual,  without  any  influence,  excluded, 
by  his  own  candour,  from  the  confidence  of 
either  party,  and  who,  though  he  may  be  one 
of  the  wifeil,  is  neceffarily,  upon  that  very 
account,  one  of  the  moil  infignificant  men  in  the 
fociety.  All  fuch  people  are  held  in  contempt 
and  derifion,  frequently  in  deteflation,  by  the 
furious  zealots  of  both  parties.  A  true  party- 
man  hates  and  defpifes  candour;  and,  in  rea 
lity,  there  is  no  vice  which  could  fo  effectually 
difqualify  him  for  the  trade  of  a  party-man  as 
that  fingle  virtue.  The  real,  revered,  and  im 
partial  fpeelator,  therefore,  is,  upon  no  occaiion, 
at  a  greater  diilance  than  amidfl  the  violence 
and  rage  of  contending  parties.  To  them,  it 
may  be  faid,  that  fuch  a  fpe&ator  fcarce  exifts 
any  where  in  the  univerfe.  Even  to  the  great 
Judge  of  the  univerfe,  they  impute  all  their 
own  prejudices,  and  often  view  that  Divine 

Being 
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Being  as  animated  by  all  their  own  vindictive  CHAP. 
and  implacable  paflions.     Of  all  the  corrupters  t     IIL 
of  moral  fentimeuts,  therefore,  faction  and  fana- 
ticifm  have  always  been  by  far  the  greatefl. 

Concerning  the  fubject  of  felf-command,  I  mail 
only  obferve  further,  that  our  admiration  for 
the  man  who,  under  the  heaviefl  and  mofl 
unexpected  misfortunes,  continues  to  behave 
with  fortitude  and  firmnefs,  always  fuppofes  that 
his  fenfibility  to  thofe  misfortunes  is  very  great, 
and  fuch  as  it  requires  a  very  great  effort  to 
conquer  or  command.  The  man  wiio  was  alto 
gether  infenfible  to  bodily  pain,  could  deferve 
no  applaufe  from  enduring  the  torture  with  the 
mofl  perfect  patience  and  equanimity.  The 
man  who  had  been  created  without  the  natural 
fear  of  death,  could  claim  no  merit  from  pre- 
ferving  his  coolnefs  and  prefence  of  mind  in 
the  midft  of  the  moft  dreadful  dangers.  It  is 
one  of  the  extravagancies  of  Seneca,  that  the 
Stoical  wife  man  was,  in  this  refpect,  fuperior 
even  to  a  God ;  that  the  fecurity  of  the  God 
was  altogether  the  benefit  of  nature,  which  had 
exempted  him  from  fuffering ;  but  that  the 
fecurity  of  the  wife  man  was  his  own  benefit, 
and  derived  altogether  from  himfelf  and  from 
his  own  exertions. 

The  fenfibility  of  fome  men,  however,  to 
fome  of  the  objects  which  immediately  affect 
themfelves,  is  fometimes  fo  flrong  as  to  render 
all  felf-command  impoffible.  No  fenfe  of  honour 
can  control  the  fears  of  the  man  who  is  weak 
enough  to  faint,  or  to  fall  into  convulfions,  upon 
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PART  the  approach  of  danger.  Whether  fuch  weak- 
nefs  of  nerves,  as  it  has  been  called,  may  not, 
by  gradual  exercife  and  proper  difcipline,  admit 
of  fbme  cure,  may,  perhaps,  be  doubtful.  It 
feems  certain  that  it  ought  never  to  be  truiled 
or  employed. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  Nature  of  Self-deceit^  and  of  the  Origin 
and  Ufe  of  general  Rules. 

IN  order  to  pervert  the  rectitude  of  our  own 
judgments  concerning  the  propriety  of  our 
own  conduct,  it  is  not  always  neceffary  that 
the  real  and  impartial  fpeetator  ihould  be  at  a 
great  diftance.  When  he  is  at  hand,  when  he 
is  prefent,  the  violence  and  injuitice  of  our  own 
felfiih  paffions  are  fometimes  fufficient  to  induce 
the  man  within  the  breail  to  make  a  report  very 
different  from  what  the  real  circumflances  of 
the  cafe  are  capable  of  authorifing. 

There  are  two  different  occaiions  upon  which 
we  examine  our  owrn  conduct,  and  endeavour 
to  view  it  in  the  light  in  which  the  impartial 
ipectator  would  view  it :  firfl,  when  we  are 
about  to  act ;  and  fecondly,  after  we  have  acted. 
Our  views  are  apt  to  be  very  partial  in  both 
cafes  ;  but  they  are  apt  to  be  moil  partial  when 
it  is  of  mod  importance  that  they  ihould  be 
other  wife. 

When 
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When  we  are  about  to  act,  the  eagernefs  of  c  H  A  P. 
paffion  will  feldom  allow  us  to  confider  what 
we  are  doing,  with  the  candour  of  an  indifferent 
perfon.  The  violent  emotions  which  at  that 
time  agitate  us,  difcolour  our  views  of  things, 
even  when  we  are  endeavouring  to  place  our- 
felves  in  the  fituation  of  another,  and  to  regard 
the  objects  that  intereil  us  in  the  light  in  which 
they  will  naturally  appear  to  him.  The  fury 
of  our  own  paffions  conflantly  calls  us  back  to 
our  own  place,  where  every  thing  appears  mag 
nified  and  mifreprefented  by  f elf-love.  Of  the 
manner  in  which  thole  objects  would  appear  to 
another,  of  the  view  which  he  would  take  of 
them,  we  can  obtain,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  but  inflan- 
taneous  glimpfes,  which  vanifli  in  a  moment, 
and  which,  even  while  they  lafl,  are  not  alto 
gether  juft.  We  cannot  even  for  that  moment 
diveft  ourfelves  entirely  of  the  heat  and  keen- 
nefs  with  which  our  peculiar  fituation  infpires 
us,  nor  confider  what  we  are  about  to  do  with 
the  complete  impartiality  of  an  equitable  judge. 
The  paffions,  upon  this  account,  as  Father  Male- 
branche  fays,  all  juilify  themfelves,  and  feem 
reafonable  and  proportioned  to  their  objects, 
as  long  as  we  continue  to  feel  them. 

When  the  action  is  over,  indeed,  and  the 
paffions  which  prompted  it  have  fubfided,  we 
can  enter  more  coolly  into  the  fentiments  of 
the  indifferent  fpectator.  What  before  inter efled 
us  is  now  become  almoft  as  indifferent  to  us  as 
it  always  was  to  him,  and  we  can  now  examine 
our  own  conduct  with  his  candour  and  impar- 
i  tiality. 
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PART  tiality.  The  man  of  to-day  is  no  longer  agitated 
IIL  by  the  fame  paffions  which  diftra&ed  the  man 
of  yefterday :  and  when  the  paroxyfm  of  emo 
tion,  in  the  fame  manner  as  when  the  paroxyfm 
of  diflrefs,  is  fairly  over,  we  can  identify  our- 
felves,  as  it  were,  with  the  ideal  man  within 
the  breaft,  and,  in  our  own  character,  view,  as 
in  the  one  cafe,  our  own  fituation,  fo  in  the 
other,  our  own  conduct,  with  the  fevere  eyes 
of  the  moil  impartial  fpeclator.  But  our  judg 
ments  now  are  often  of  little  importance  in 
comparifon  of  what  they  were  before  ;  and  can 
frequently  produce  nothing  but  vain  regret  and 
unavailing  repentance  ;  without  always  fecuring 
us  from  the  like  errors  in  time  to  come.  It 
is  feldom,  however,  that  they  are  quite  candid 
even  in  this  cafe.  The  opinion  which  we  enter 
tain  of  our  own  character  depends  entirely  on 
our  judgment  concerning  our  pafl  conduct. 
It  is  fo  difagreeable  to  think  ill  of  ourfelves, 
that  we  often  purpofely  turn  away  our  view 
from  thofe  circumflances  which  might  render 
that  judgment  unfavourable.  He  is  a  bold 
furgeon,  they  fay,  whofe  hand  does  not  tremble 
when  he  performs  an  operation  upon  his  own 
perfon  ;  and  he  is  often  equally  bold  who  does 
not  hefitate  to  pull  off  the  myfterious  veil  of 
felf-deluiion,  which  covers  from  his  view  the 
deformities  of  his  own  conduct.  Rather  than 
fee  our  own  behaviour  under  fo  difagreeable  an 
afpe<5t,  we  too  often,  foolifhly  and  weakly,  en 
deavour  to  exafperate  anew  thofe  unjufl  paffions 
which  had  formerly  milled  us;  we  endeavour 
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by  artifice  to  awaken  our  old  hatreds,  and  irri-  CHAP. 
tate  afrefh  our  almoft  forgotten  refentments : 
we  even  exert  ourfelves  for  this  miferable  pur- 
pofe,  and  thus  perfevere  in  injuilice,  merely 
becaufe  we  once  were  unjufl,  and  becaufe  we 
are  afhamed  and  afraid  to  lee  that  we  were  fo. 

So  partial  are  the  views  of  mankind  with 
regard  to  the  propriety  of  their  own  conduct, 
both  at  the  time  of  a<5tion  and  after  it ;  and  fo 
difficult  is  it  for  them  to  view  it  in  the  light  in 
which  any  indifferent  fpec"lator  would  conilder 
it.  But  if  it  was  by  a  peculiar  faculty,  fuch 
as  the  moral  fenfe  is  fuppofed  to  be,  that  they 
judged  of  their  own  conduct,  if  they  were 
endued  with  a  particular  power  of  perception, 
which  diflinguimed  the  beauty  or  deformity  of 
paffions  and  affections ;  as  their  own  paffions 
would  be  more  immediately  expofed  to  the  view 
of  this  faculty,  it  would  judge  with  more  accu 
racy  concerning  them,  than  concerning  thofe 
of  other  men,  of  which  it  had  only  a  more  diftant 
profpecl. 

This  felf-deceit,  this  fatal  weaknefs  of  man 
kind,  is  the  fource  of  half  the  diforders  of  human 
life.  If  we  faw  ourfelves  in  the  light  in  which 
others  fee  us,  or  in  which  they  would  fee  us 
if  they  knew  all,  a  reformation  would  generally 
be  unavoidable.  We  could  not  otherwife  endure 
the  fight. 

Nature,  however,  has  not  left  this  weaknefs, 
which   is  of  fo   much   importance,   altogether 
without  a  remedy ;  nor  has  me  abandoned  us 
entirely  to  the  delufions  of  felf-love.     Our  con 
tinual 
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PART  tinual  obfervations  upon  the  conduct  of  others, 
in.  infenfibly  lead  us  to  form  to  ourfelves  certain 
general  rules  concerning  what  is  fit  and  proper 
either  to  be  done  or  to  be  avoided.  Some  of 
their  actions  fhock  all  our  natural  fentiments. 
We  hear  every  body  about  us  exprefs  the  like 
deteflation  againft  them.  This  flill  further 
confirms,  and  even  exalperates  our  natural 
fenfe  of  their  deformity.  It  fatisfies  us  that  we 
view  them  in  the  proper  light,  when  we  fee 
other  people  view  them  in  the  fame  light.  We 
refolve  never  to  be  guilty  of  the  like,  nor  ever, 
upon  any  account,  to  render  ourfelves  in  this 
manner  the  objects  of  univerfal  difapprobation. 
We  thus  naturally  lay  down  to  ourfelves  a 
general  rule,  that  all  fuch  actions  are  to  be 
avoided,  as  tending  to  render  us  odious,  con 
temptible,  or  punifhable,  the  objects  of  all  thofe 
fentiments  for  which  we  have  the  greateft  dread 
and  averfion.  Other  actions,  on  the  contrary, 
call  forth  our  approbation,  and  we  hear  every 
body  around  us  exprefs  the  fame  favourable 
opinion  concerning  them.  Every  body  is  eager 
to  honour  and  reward  them.  They  excite  all 
thofe  fentiments  for  which  we  have  by  nature 
the  ftrongeil  deiire ;  the  love,  the  gratitude, 
the  admiration  of  mankind.  Wre  become  am 
bitious  of  performing  the  like ;  and  thus  natu 
rally  lay  down  to  ourfelves  a  rule  of  another 
kind,  that  every  opportunity  of  acting  in  this 
manner  is  carefully  to  be  fought  after. 

It  is  thus  that  the  general  rules  of  morality 
are    formed.      They    are    ultimately  founded 

upon 
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npon  experience  of  what,  in  particular  inftances,  CHAP. 
our  moral  faculties,  our  natural  fenfe  of  merit  1V- 
and  propriety,  approve,  or  dilapprove  of.  We 
do  not  originally  approve  or  condemn  particular 
actions  ;  becaufe,  upon  examination,  they  ap 
pear  to  be  agreeable  or  inconiiflent  with  a  cer 
tain  general  rule.  The  general  rule,  on  the 
contrary,  is  formed,  by  finding  from  experience, 
that  all  actions  of  a  certain  kind,  or  circumflanced 
in  a  certain  manner,  are  approved  or  difapproved 
of.  To  the  man  who  firft  faw  an  inhuman 
murder,  committed  from  avarice,  envy,  or  un- 
juft  refentment,  and  upon  one  too  that  loved 
and  trufted  the  murderer,  who  beheld  the  laft 
agonies  of  the  dying  perfon,  who  heard  him, 
with  his  expiring  breath,  complain  more  of  the 
perfidy  and  ingratitude  of  his  falfe  friend,  than 
of  the  violence  which  had  been  done  to  him, 
there  could  be  no  occafion,  in  order  to  conceive 
how  horrible  fuch  an  action  was,  that  he  mould 
reflect,  that  one  of  the  mofl  facred  rules  of  con 
duct  was  what  prohibited  the  taking  away  the 
life  of  an  innocent  perfon,  that  this  was  a  plain 
violation  of  that  rule,  and  confequently  a  very 
blamable  action.  His  deteftation  of  this  crime, 
it  is  evident,  would  arife  inflantaneoufly  and 
antecedent  to  his  having  formed  to  himfelf  any 
fuch  general  rule.  The  general  rule,  on  the 
contrary,  which  he  might  afterwards  form, 
would  be  founded  upon  the  deteftation  which 
he  felt  necefiarily  arife  in  his  own  breaft,  at  the 
thought  of  this,  and  every  other  particular 
action  of  the  fame  kind. 

When 
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PART  When  we  read  in  hiilory  or  romance,  the 
account  of  a6lions  either  of  generofity  or  of 
bafenefs,  the  admiration  which  we  conceive  for 
the  one,  and  the  contempt  which  we  feel  for  the 
other,  neither  of  them  arife  from  reflecting  that 
there  are  certain  general  rules  which  declare 
all  actions  of  the  one  kind  admirable,  and  all 
actions  of  the  other  contemptible.  Thofe  gene 
ral  rules,  on  the  contrary,  are  all  formed  from 
the  experience  we  have  had  of  the  effects  which 
actions  of  all  different  kinds  naturally  produce 
upon  us. 

An  amiable  action,  a  refpectable  action,  an 
horrid  action,  are  all  of  them  actions  which 
naturally  excite  for  the  perfon  who  performs 
them,  the  love,  the  refpect,  or  the  horror  of  the 
fpectator.  The  general  rules  which  determine 
what  actions  are,  and  what  are  not,  the  objects 
of  each  of  thofe  fentiments,  can  be  formed  no 
other  way  than  by  obferving  what  actions  ac 
tually  and  in  fact  excite  them. 

When  thefe  general  rules,  indeed,  have  been 
formed,  when  they  are  univerfally  acknowledged 
and  eilabliihed,  by  the  concurring  fentiments  of 
mankind,  we  frequently  appeal  to  them  as  to 
the  flandards  of  judgement,  in  debating  con 
cerning  the  degree  of  praife  or  blame  that  is 
due  to  certain  actions  of  a  complicated  and 
dubious  nature.  They  are  upon  thefe  occalions 
commonly  cited  as  the  ultimate  foundations  of 
What  is  juil  and  unjuft  in  human  conduct ;  and 
this  circumflance  feems  to  have  mifled  feveral 
very  eminent  authors,  to  draw  up  their  fyflems 

in 
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in  fuch  a  manner,  as  if  they  had  fuppofed  that  the  CHAP. 
original  judgments  of  mankind  with  regard  to 
right  and  wrong,  were  formed  like  the  decifions 
of  a  court  of  judicatory,  by  conlidering  firfl  the 
general  rule,  and  then,  fecondly,  whether  the 
particular  action  under  coniideration  fell  pro* 
perly  within  its  comprehenilon. 

Tliofe  general  rules  of  condu6l,  when  they 
have  been  fixed  in  our  mind  by  habitual  reflec 
tion,  are  of  great  ufe  in  correcting  the  mifrepre- 
fentations  of  felf-love  concerning  what  is  fit  and 
proper  to  be  done  in  our  particular  iituation.  The 
man  of  furious  refentment,  if  he  was  to  liften  to 
the  dictates  of  that  paffion,  would  perhaps  regard 
the  death  of  his  enemy,  as  but  a  fmall  compen- 
fation  for  the  wrong,  he  imagines,  he  has  re 
ceived  ;  which,  however,  maybe  no  more  than 
a  very  flight  provocation.  But  his  obfervations 
upon  the  conduct  of  others,  have  taught  him 
how  horrible  allfuch  fanguinary  revenges  appear. 
Unlefs  his  education  has  been  very  iingular,  he 
has  laid  it  down  to  himfelf  as  an  inviolable  rule, 
to  abflain  from  them  upon  all  occailons.  This 
rule  preierves  its  authority  with  him,  and  ren 
ders  him  incapable  of  being  guilty  of  fuch  a 
violence.  Yet  the  fury  of  his  own  temper  may 
be  fuch,  that  had  this  been  the  firfl  time  in 
which  he  confidered  fuch  an  action,  he  would 
undoubtedly  have  determined  it  to  be  quite  juil 
and  proper,  and  what  every  impartial  fpectator 
would  approve  of.  But  that  reverence  for  the 
rule  which  pafl  experience  has  imprefled  upon 
him,  checks  the  impetuofity  of  his  paflion,  and 

VOL.  i,  T  helps 
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PART  helps  him  to  correct  the  too  partial  views  which 
felf-love  might  otherwife  fuggeft,  of  what  was 
proper  to  be  done  in  his  fituation.  If  he  mould 
allow  himfelf  to  be  fo  far  tranfported  by  paffion 
as  to  violate  this  rule,  yet,  even  in  this  cafe,  he 
cannot  throw  off  altogether  the  awe  and  re- 
fpect  with  which  he  has  been  accuilomed  to 
regard  it.  At  the  very  time  of  acting,  at  the 
moment  in  which  paffion  mounts  the  highefl, 
he  hefitates  and  trembles  at  the  thought  of 
what  he  is  about  to  do :  he  is  fecretly  confcious 
to  himfelf  that  he  is  breaking  through  thofe 
meafures  of  conduct  which,  in  all  his  cool  hours, 
he  had  refolved  never  to  infringe,  which  he  had 
never  feen  infringed  by  others  without  the 
higheil  difapprobation,  and  of  which  the  infringe 
ment,  his  own  mind  forebodes,  muft  foon  render 
him  the  object  of  the  fame  difagreeable  fenti- 
ments.  Before  he  can  take  the  lafl  fatal  refolu- 
tion,  he  is  tormented  with  all  the  agonies  of 
doubt  and  uncertainty^  he  is  terrified  at  the 
thought  of  violating  fo  facred  a  rule,  and  at  the 
fame  time  is  urged  and  goaded  on  by  the  fury  of 
his  delires  to  violate  it.  He  changes  his  pur- 
pofe  every  moment ;  fometimes  he  refolves  to 
adhere  to  his  principle,  and  not  indulge  a  paffion 
which  may  corrupt  the  remaining  part  of  his  life 
with  the  horrors  of  fhame  and  repentance  ;  and  a 
momentary  calm  takes  poffeffion  of  his  bread,, 
from  the  proipect  of  that  fecurity  and  tran 
quillity  which  he  will  enjoy  when  he  thus  deter 
mines  not  to  expofe  himfelf  to  the  hazard  of  a 
contrary  conduct.  But  immediately  the  paffion 
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roufes  anew,  and  with  f refli  fury  drives  him  on  c  H  A  p. 
to  commit  what  he  had  the  inftant  before  re-  ,  IV* 
iblved  to  abilain  from.  Wearied  and  diflra£ted 
with  thofe  continual  irrefolutions,  he  at  length, 
from  a  fort  of  defpair,  makes  the  lafl  fatal  and 
irrecoverable  flep  ;  but  with  that  terror  and 
amazement  with  which  one  flying  from  an 
enemy,  throws  himfelf  over  a  precipice,  where 
he  is  fure  of  meeting  with  more  certain  de 
ft  ruction  than  from  any  thing  that  purfues  him 
from  behind.  Such  are  his  fentiments  even  at 
the  time  of  acting ;  though  he  is  then,  no  doubt, 
lefs  fenfible  of  the  impropriety  of  his  own  con 
duct  than  afterwards,  when  his  paffion  being 
gratified  and  palled,  he  begins  to  view  what  he 
has  done  in  the  light  in  which  others  are  apt  to 
view  it ;  and  actually  feels,  what  he  had  only 
forefeen  very  imperfe6lly  before,  the  flings  of 
remorfe  and  repentance  begin  to  agitate  and 
torment  him. 


CHAP.  V. 

Of  the  influence  and  authority  of  the  general 
Rules  of  Morality ',  and  that  they  are  jujlly 
regarded  as  the  Laws  of  the  Deity. 

THE  regard  to  thofe  general  rules  of  con-  c  H  A  P. 
duct,  is  what  is  properly  called  a  fenfe  of       V. 
duty,  a  principle  of  the  greateft  confequence  in 

T  2  humaa 
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PART  human  life,  and  the  only  principle  by  which  the 
bulk  of  mankind  are  capable  of  directing  their 
actions.     Many  men  behave  very  decently,  and 
through  the  whole  of  their  lives  avoid  any  con- 
iiderable  degree  of  blame,   v/lio  yet,   perhaps, 
never  felt  the  fentiment  upon  the  propriety  of 
which  we  found  our  approbation  of  their  con 
duct,  but  acted  merely  from  a  regard  to  what 
they  faw  were  the  eftablilhed  rules  of  behaviour. 
The  man  who  has  received  great  benefits  from 
another  perfon,  may,  by  the  natural  coldnefs  of 
his  temper,  feel  but  a  very  fmall  degree  of  the 
fentiment  of  gratitude.      If  he  has  been  virtu- 
oufly  educated,    however,  he  will  often   have 
been  made  to  obferve  how  odious  thofe  actions 
appear  which  denote  a  want  of  this  fentiment, 
and  how  amiable  the  contrary.   Though  his  heart 
therefore  is  not  warmed  with  any  grateful  af- 
fection,  he  will  ilrive  to  act  as  if  it  \vas,  and 
will  endeavour  to  pay  all  thole  regards    and 
attentions  to  his  patron  which  the  livelier!  gra 
titude  could  fuggeft.     He  will  vifit  him  regu 
larly  ;  he  will  behave  to  him  reipectfully ;  he 
will  never  talk  of  him  but  with  expreffibns  of  the 
higheil   efteem,   and   of  the  many  obligations 
which  he  owres  to  him.     And  what  is  more,  he 
will   carefully  embrace    every    opportunity   of 
making  a  proper  return  for  pail  fervices.     He 
may  do  all  this  too  without   any  hypocrify  or 
blamable  diffimulation,  without  any  felfifh  inten 
tion  of  obtaining  new  favours,  and  without  any 
defign  of  impoiing  either  upon  his  benefactor  or 
the  public.     The  motive  of  his  a£iions  may  be 

no 
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no  other  than  a  reverence  for  the  eftabliflied  CHAP. 
rule  of  duty,  a  ferious  and  earneft  defire  of 
acting,  in  every  refpect,  according  to  the  law  of 
gratitude.  A  wife,  in  the  fame  manner,  may 
fometimes  not  feel  that  tender  regard  for  her 
hufband  which  is  fuitable  to  the  relation  that 
fubfifls  between  them.  If  me  has  been  virtu- 
oufly  educated,  however,  me  will  endeavour  to 
act  as  if  ihe  felt  it,  to  be  careful,  officious,  faith 
ful,  and  lincere,  and  to  be  deficient  in  none  of 
thofe  attentions  which  the  fentiment  of  conjugal 
affection  could  have  prompted  her  to  perform. 
Such  a  friend,  and  fuch  a  wife,  are  neither  of 
them,  undoubtedly,  the  very  bell  of  their  kinds  ; 
and  though  both  of  them  may  have  the  moil 
ferious  and  earneft  defire  to  fulfil  every  part  of 
their  duty,  yet  they  will  fail  in  many  nice  and 
delicate  regards,  they  will  mils  many  opportu 
nities  of  obliging,  which  they  could  never  have 
overlooked  if  they  had  poffeffed  the  fentiment 
that  is  proper  to  their  fituation.  Though  not 
the  very  firft  of  their  kinds,  however,  they  are 
perhaps  the  fecond ;  and  if  the  regard  to  the 
general  rules  of  conduct  has  been  very  ftrongly 
impreffed  upon  them,  neither  of  them  will  tail 
in  any  very  effential  part  of  their  duty.  None 
but  thofe  of  the  happiefl  mould  are  capable  of 
fluting,  with  exact  juftnefs,  their  fentiments  and 
behaviour  to  the  fmalleft  difference  of  fituation, 
and  of  acting  upon  all  occaiions  with  the  moft 
delicate  and  accurate  propriety.  The  coarfe 
clay  of  which  the  bulk  of  mankind  are  formed, 
cannot  be  wrought  up  to  fuch  perfection. 

T  3  There 
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PART  There  is  fcarce  any  man,  however,  who  by 
IIL  discipline,  education,  and  example,  may  not  be 
fo  impreffed  with  a  regard  to  general  rules,  as 
to  act  upon  almoft  every  occaiion  with  tolerable 
decency,  and  through  the  whole  of  his  life  to 
avoid  any  coniiderable  degree  of  blame. 

Without  this  facred  regard  to  general  rules, 
there  is  no  man  whofe  conduct  can  be  much 
depended  upon.     It  is  this  which  conftitutes  the 
mod  effential  difference  between  a  man  of  prin 
ciple  and  honour  and  a  worthlefs  fellow.     The 
one  adheres,  on  all  occaiions,  ileadily  and  refo- 
lutely  to  his  faaxims,  and  preferves  through  the 
whole  of  his  life  one  even  tenour  of  conduct. 
The  other,  acts  varioufly  and  accidentally,  as 
humour,   inclination,  or  intereil  chance  to  be 
uppermoft.     Nay,  fuch  are  the  inequalities  of 
humour  to  which  all  men  are  fubject,  that  with 
out  this  principle,  the  man  who,  in  all  his  cool 
hours,  had  the  moil  delicate  fenfibility  to  the 
propriety  of  conduct,  might  often  be  led  to  act 
abfurdly  upon  the  moft  frivolous  occaiions,  and 
when  it  was  fcarce  poffible  to  affign  any  ferious 
motive  for  his  behaving  in  this  manner.     Your 
friend  makes  you  a  viiit  when  you  happen  to  be 
in  a  humour  which  makes  it  difagreeable  to  re-, 
ceive  him:  in  your  prefent  mood  his  civility  is 
very  apt  to  appear  an  impertinent  intrufion;  and 
if  you  were  to  give  way  to  the  views  of  things 
which  at  this  time  occur,  though  civil  in  your 
temper,  you  would  behave  to  him  with  coldnefs 
and  contempt.     What  renders  you  incapable  of 
Juch  a  rudenefs,  is  nothing  but  a  regard  to  the 

genera} 
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general  rules  of  civility  and  hofpitality,  which  CHAP, 
prohibit  it.  That  habitual  reverence  which 
your  former  experience  has  taught  you  for 
thefe,  enables  you  to  act,  upon  all  fuch  occa- 
fions,  with  nearly  equal  propriety,  and  hinders 
thofe  inequalities  of  temper,  to  which  all  men 
are  fubje6l,  from  influencing  your  conduct  in 
any  very  fenfible  degree.  But  if  without  regard 
to  thefe  general  rules,  even  the  duties  of  polite- 
nefs,  which  are  fo  eafily  obferved,  and  which 
one  can  fcarce  have  any  ferious  motive  to 
violate,  would  yet  be  fo  frequently  violated, 
what  would  become  of  the  duties  of  juftice,  of 
truth,  of  chaftity,  of  fidelity,  which  it  is  often  fo 
difficult  to  obferve,  and  which  there  may  be  fo 
many  flrong  motives  to  violate  ?  But  upon  the 
tolerable  obfervance  of  thefe  duties,  depends  the 
very  exiflence  of  human  fociety,  which  would 
crumble  into  nothing  if  mankind  were  not  gene 
rally  impreffed  with  a  reverence  for  thofe  im» 
portant  rules  of  conduct. 

This  reverence  is  ftill  further  enhanced  by  an 
opinion  which  is  firfl  impreffed  by  nature,  and 
afterwards  confirmed  by  reafoning  and  philofo- 
phy,  that  thofe  important  rules  of  morality  are 
the  commands  and  laws  of  the  Deity,  who  will 
finally  reward  the  obedient  and  punifti  the  tranC. 
greffors  of  their  duty. 

This  opinion  or  apprehenfion,  I  fay,  feems  firft 
to  be  impreffed  by  nature.  Men  are  naturally 
led  to  afcribe  to  thofe  myfterious  beings,  what 
ever  they  are,  which  happen,  in  any  country  to 
be  the  objects  of  religious  fear,  all  their  own 
T  4  fentimentsi 
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PART  fentiments  and  paflions.     They  have  no  other, 
they  can  conceive  no  other  to  afcribe  to  them. 
Thole   unknown  intelligences  which  they  ima 
gine   but  fee  not,  mull  necefi'arily  be  formed 
with  fome  fort  of  refemblance  to  thole  intelli 
gences  of  which  they  have  experience.    During 
the  ignorance  and  darknefs  of  pagan  fuperflition, 
mankind  feem  to  have  formed  the  ideas  of  their 
divinities   with    fo    little    delicacy,    that    they 
afcribed  to  them,  indifcriminately,  all  the  paf- 
fions  of  human  nature,  thofe  not  excepted  which 
do  the  leaft  honour  to  our  fpecies,  fuch  as  lull, 
hunger,   avarice,  envy,   revenge.     They  could 
not  fail,  therefore,  to  afcribe  to  thofe  beings,  for 
the  excellence  of  whofe  nature  they  Hill  con 
ceived  the  highell  admiration,  thofe  fentiments 
and  qualities  which  are  the  great  ornaments  of 
humanity,  and  which  feem  to  raife  it  to  a  refem 
blance  of  divine  perfection,"  the  love  of  virtue 
and  beneficence,  and  the  abhorrence  of  vice  and 
injuftice.      The  man  who  was  injured,  called 
upon  Jupiter  to  be  witnefs  of  the  wrong  that  was 
done  to  him,  and  could  not  doubt,  but  that  di- 
yine  being  would  behold  it  with  the  fame  indig 
nation  which   would   animate   the   meanell   of 
mankind,  who  looked  on  when  injuftice  was  com 
mitted.     The  man  who  did  the  injury,  felt  him- 
felf  to  be  the  proper  object  of  the  detestation 
and  refentment  of  mankind  ;    and  his  natural 
fears  led  him  to  impute  the  fame  fentiments  to 
thofe  awfal  beings,  whofe  prefence  he  could  not 
avoid,   and   whofe   power   he  could  not  refill. 
Thefe  natural  hopes  and  fears,  and  fulpicions, 

were 
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were  propagated  by  fympathy,  and  confirmed  CHAP. 
by  education;  and  the  gods  were  univerfally 
reprefented  and  believed  to  be  the  rewarders  of 
humanity  and  mercy,  and  the  avengers  of  per 
fidy  and  injuftice.  And  thus  religion,  even  ia 
its  rudefl  form,  gave  a  fanction  to  the  rules  of 
morality,  long  before  the  age  of  artificial  reafon- 
ing  and  philolbphy.  That  the  terrors  of  religion 
fliould  thus  enforce  the  natural  fenfe  of  duty, 
was  of  too  much  importance  to  the  happinefs  of 
mankind,  for  nature  to  leave  it  dependent  upon 
the  flownefs  and  uncertainty  of  philofophical 
refearches. 

Thefe  refearches,  however,  when  they  came 
to  take  place,  confirmed  thofe  original  anticipa 
tions  of  nature.  Upon  whatever  we  fuppofe 
that  our  moral  faculties  are  founded,  whether 
upon  a  certain  modification  of  reafon,  upon  an 
original  inflinct,  called  a  moral  fenfe,  or  upon 
fome  other  principle  of  our  nature,  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  that  they  were  given  us  for  the  direc 
tion  of  our  conduct  in  this  life.  They  carry 
along  with  them  the  moil  evident  badges  of  this 
authority,  which  denote  that  they  were  fet  up 
•within  us  to  be  the  fupreme  arbiters  of  all  our 
actions,  to  fuperintend  all  our  fenfes,  paffions, 
and  appetites,  and  to  judge  how  far  each  of  them 
was  either  to  be  indulged  or  reilrained.  Our 
moral  faculties  are  by  no  means,  as  fome  have 
pretended,  upon  a  level  in  this  refpect  with  the 
other  faculties  and  appetites  of  our  nature,  en 
dowed  with  no  more  right  to  reflram  thefe  laft, 
than  thefe  lait  are  to  reitrain  them.  No  other 

faculty 
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PART  faculty  or  principle  of  a6tion  judges  of  any  other,, 
Love  does  not  judge  of  refentment,  nor  refent- 
ment  of  love.  Thofe  two  paffions  may  be  op- 
pofite  to  one  another,  but  cannot,  with  any  pro 
priety,  be  faid  to  approve  or  difapprove  of  one 
another.  But  it  is  the  peculiar  office  of  thofe 
faculties  now  under  our  confideration  to  judge, 
to  beftow  cenfure  or  applaufe  upon  all  the  other 
principles  of  our  nature.  They  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  fort  of  fenfes  of  which  thofe  prin» 
ciples  are  the  objects.  Every  fenfe  is  fupreme 
over  its  own  objects.  There  is  no  appeal  from 
the  eye  with  regard  to  the  beauty  of  colours, 
nor  from  the  ear  with  regard  to  the  harmony  of 
founds,  nor  from  the  tafle  with  regard  to  theagree- 
ablenefs  of  flavours.  Each  of  thofe  fenfes  judges 
in  the  laft  refort  of  its  own  objects.  What 
ever  gratifies  the  tafle  is  fweet,  whatever  pleafes 
the  eye  is  beautiful,  whatever  foothes  the  ear  is 
harmonious.  The  very  eilence  of  each  of  thofe 
qualities  conflfls  in  its  being  fitted  to  pleafe  the 
fenfe  to  which  it  is  addreffed.  It  belongs  to  our 
moral  faculties,  in  the  fame  manner  to  determine 
when  the  ear  ought  to  be  foothed,  when  the  eye 
ought  to  be  indulged,  when  the  tafle  ought  to 
be  gratified,  when  and  how  far  every  other  prin 
ciple  of  our  nature  ought  either  to  be  indulged 
or  reflrained.  What  is  agreeable  to  our  moral 
faculties,  is  fit,  and  right,  and  proper  to  be 
done ;  the  contrary  wrong,  unfit,  and  improper. 
The  fentiments  which  they  approve  of,  are  grace 
ful  and  becoming :  the  contrary,  ungraceful  and 
unbecoming.  The  very  words,  right,  wrong,  fit, 

improper^ 
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improper,   graceful,    unbecoming,    mean    only  CHAP. 
what  pleafes  or  difpleafes  thofe  faculties. 

Since  thefe,  therefore,  were  plainly  intended 
to  be  the  governing  principles  of  human  nature, 
the  rules  which  they  prefcribe  are  to  be  regarded 
as  the  commands  and  laws  of  the  Deity,  promul 
gated  by  thofe  vicegerents  which  he  has  thus  fet 
up  within  us.  All  general  rules  are  commonly 
denominated  laws  :  thus  the  general  rules  which 
bodies  obferve  in  the  communication  of  motion, 
are  called  the  laws  of  motion.  But  thofe  gene 
ral  rules  which  our  moral  faculties  obferve  in 
approving  or  condemning  whatever  fentiment  or 
a6lion  is  fubje6fced  to  their  examination,  may 
much  more  juflly  be  denominated  fuch.  They 
have  a  much  greater  refemblance  to  what  are 
properly  called  laws,  thofe  general  rules  which 
the  fovereign  lays  down  to  dire6l  the  condu6l  of 
his  fubje&s.  Like  them  they  are  rules  to  dire6l 
the  free  actions  of  men  :  they  are  prefcribed  mofl 
furely  by  a  lawful  fuperior,  and  are  attended  too 
with  the  fan6lion  of  rewards  and  punifhments. 
Thofe  vicegerents  of  God  within  us,  never  fail 
to  puniili  the  violation  of  them,  by  the  torments 
of  inward  lhame,  and  felf-condemnation ;  and 
on  the  contrary,  always  reward  obedience  with 
tranquillity  of  mind,  with  contentment  and  felf- 
fatisfa6lion. 

There  are  innumerable  other  confiderations 
which  ferve  to  confirm  the  fame  conclufion. 
The  happinefs  of  mankind,  as  well  as  of  all  other 
rational  creatures,  feems  to  have  been  the  ori 
ginal  purpofe  intended  by  the  author  of  nature, 

when 
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PART  when  he  brought  them  into  exiflence.   No  other 
m'      end  feems  worthy  of  that  fupreme  wifdom  and 
divine  benignity  which  we  necefTarily  afcribe  to 
him  ;  and  this  opinion,  which  we  are  led  to  by 
the  abflra6t  confi deration  of  his  infinite  perfec 
tions,  is  Hill  more  conrh'med  by  the  examination 
of  the  works  of  nature,  which  feem  all  intended 
to   promote   happinefs,    and   to   guard   againft 
mifery.     But  by  acting  according  to  the  dictates 
of  our  moral  faculties,  we  neceilariiy  purfue  the 
moil  effectual  means  for  promoting  the  happinefs 
of  mankind,  and  may  therefore  be  fait!,  in  fome 
fenfe,  to  co-operate  with  the  Deity,  and  to  ad 
vance  as  far  as  in  our  power  the  plan  of  Provi 
dence.     By  acting  otherways,  on  the  contrary, 
we   feem   to   obflruct,   in   fome    meafure,   the 
feheme  which  the  Author  of  nature  has  eftab- 
lilhed  for  the  happinefs  and  perfection  of  the 
world,  and  to  declare  ourfelves,  if  I  may  fay  fo, 
in  fome  meafure  the  enemies  of  God.     Hence 
we  are  naturally  encouraged  to  hope  for  his  ex 
traordinary  favour  and  reward  in  the  one  cafe, 
and  to  dread  his  vengeance  and  punimment  in 
the  other. 

There  are  befides  many  other  reafons,  and 
many  other  natural  principles,  which  all  tend  to 
confirm  and  inculcate  the  fame  falutary  doctrine. 
If  we  coniider  the  general  rules  by  which  ex 
ternal  profperity  and  adverfity  are  commonly 
diilributed  in  this  life,  we  fhall  find,  that  not- 
withilanding  the  diforder  in  which  all  things  ap 
pear  to  be  in  this  world,  yet  even  here  every 
virtue  naturally  meets  with  its  proper  reward, 

with 
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with  the  recompence  which  is  moil  fit  to  encou-  c  H  A  p. 
rage  and  promote  it  j  and  this  too  fo  furely,  that 
it  requires  a  very  extraordinary  concurrence  of 
circumilances  entirely  to  difappoint  it.  What 
is  the  reward  moil  proper  for  encouraging  in- 
duilry,  prudence,  and  circumfpec~lion  ?  Succefe 
in  every  fort  of  bulinefs.  And  is  it  poffible  that 
in  the  whole  of  life  thefe  virtues  ihould  fail  of 
attaining  it?  Wealth  and  external  honours  are 
their  proper  recompenfe,  and  the  recompenfe 
which  they  can  feldom  fail  of  acquiring.  What 
reward  is  moil  proper  for  promoting  the  practice 
of  truth,  juilice,  and  humanity  ?  The  confidence, 
the  eileem,  and  love  of  thofe  we  live  with. 
Humanity  does  not  defire  to  be  great,  but  to  be 
beloved.  It  is  not  in  being  rich  that  truth  and 
juilice  would  rejoice,  but  in  being  truiled  and 
believed,  recompenfes  which  thoie  virtues  muil 
almoil  always  acquire.  By  fome  very  extraor 
dinary  and  unlucky  circumilance,  a  good  man 
may  come  to  be  fufpe6lecf  of  a  crime  of  which 
he  was  altogether  incapable,  and  upon  that  ac 
count  be  moil  unjuilly  expofed  for  the  remain 
ing  part  of  his  life  to  the  horror  and  averfion  of 
mankind.  By  an  accident  of  this  kind  he  may 
be  faid  to  lofe  his  all,  notwithilanding  his  in 
tegrity  and  juilice  ;  in  the  fame  manner  as  a 
cautious  man,  notwithflanding  his  utmoil  cir- 
cumfpe6lion,  may  be  ruined  by  an  earthquake  or 
an  inundation.  Accidents  of  the  firil  kind,  how 
ever,  are  perhaps  ilili  more  rare,  and  ilill  more 
contrary  to  the  common  courfe  of  tilings  than 
thofe  of  the  fecond;  and  it  ilill  remains  true, 

that 
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PART  that  the  practice  of  truth,  juilice,  and  humanity 
m'  is  a  certain  and  almoft  infallible  method  of  ac 
quiring  what  thofe  virtues  chiefly  aim  at,  the 
confidence  and  love  of  thofe  we  live  with.  A 
peribn  may  be  very  eaiily  mifreprefented  with 
regard  to  a  particular  action;  but  it  is  fcarce 
polfible  that  he  mould  be  fo  with  regard  to  the 
general  tenor  of  his  conduct.  An  innocent  man 
may  be  believed  to  have  done  wrong:  this,  how 
ever,  will  rarely  happen.  On  the  contrary,  the 
eftablifhed  opinion  of  the  innocence  of  his  man- 
ners,  will  often  lead  us  to  abfolve  him  where  he 
has  really  been  in  the  fault,  notwithflanding 
very  flrong  prefumptions.  A  knave,  in  the  fame 
manner,  may  efcape  cenfure,  or  even  meet  with 
applaufe,  for  a  particular  knavery,  in  which  his 
conduct  is  not  underftood.  But  no  man  was 
ever  habitually  fuch,  without  being  almofl  uni- 
verfally  known  to  be  fo,  and  without  being  even 
frequently  fufpected  of  guilt,  when  he  was  in 
reality  perfectly  innocent.  And  fo  far  as  vice 
and  virtue  can  be  either  puniflied  or  rewarded 
by  the  fentiments  and  opinions  of  mankind,  they 
both,  according  to  the  common  courfe  of  things, 
meet  even  here  with  fomething  more  than  exact 
and  impartial  juftice. 

But  though  the  general  rules  by  which  prof- 
perity  and  adveriity  are  commonly  diftributed, 
when  confidered  in  this  cool  and  philofophical 
light,  appear  to  be  perfectly  fuited  to  the  fitua- 
tion  of  mankind  in  this  life,  yet  they  are  by  no 
means  fuited  to  fome  of  our  natural  fentiments. 
pur  natural  love  and  admiration  for  fome  vir 
tues 
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tues  is  fuch,  that  we  ihould  wifh  to  beftow  on  c  H  A  P. 
them  all  forts  of  honours  and  rewards,  even  §  v* 
thofe  which  we  mufl  acknowledge  to  be  the 
proper  recompenfes  of  other  qualities,  with 
which  thofe  virtues  are  not  always  accompanied. 
Our  deteflation,  on  the  contrary,  for  fome  vices 
is  fuch,  that  we  mould  defire  to  heap  upon  them 
every  fort  of  difgrace  and  difafler,  thofe  not  ex- 
cepted  which  are  the  natural  confequences  of 
very  different  qualities.  Magnanimity,  gene- 
rofity,  and  juilice,  command  fo  high  a  degree  of 
admiration,  that  we  defire  to  fee  them  crowned 
with  wealth,  and  power,  and  honours  of  every 
kind,  the  natural  confequences  of  prudence,  in- 
duflry,  and  application  ;  qualities  with  which 
thofe  virtues  are  not  infeparably  connected. 
Fraud,  falfehood,  brutality,  and  violence,  on  the 
other  hand,  excite  in  every  human  breafl  fuch 
fcorn  and  abhorrence,  that  our  indignation  roufes 
to  fee  them  poffefs  thofe  advantages  which  they 
may  in  fome  fenfe  be  faid  to  have  merited,  by 
the  diligence  and  induftry  with  which  they  are 
fometimes  attended.  The  induflrious  knave 
cultivates  the  foil ;  the  indolent  good  man  leaves 
it  uncultivated.  Who  ought  to  reap  the  harveft? 
Who  flarve,  and  who  live  in  plenty  ?  The  na 
tural  courfe  of  things  decides  it  in  favour  of  the 
knave  :  the  natural  fentiments  of  mankind  in 
favour  of  the  man  of  virtue.  Man  judges,  that 
the  good  qualities  of  the  one  are  greatly  over-. 
recompenfed  by  thofe  advantages  which  they 
tend  to  procure  him,  and  that  the  omiffions  of 
the  other  are  by  far  too  feverely  punifhed  by 
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PART  the   diftrefs  which   they  naturally  bring  upon 
IIL      him ;    and   human   laws,   the   confequences   of 
human  fentiments,  forfeit  the  life  and  the  eilate 
of  the   induflrious   and   cautious   traitor,    and 
reward,    by    extraordinary     recompenfes,     the 
fidelity  and  public  fpirit  of  the  improvident  and 
carelefs  good  citizen.     Thus  man  is  by  Nature 
directed  to  correct,  in  fome  meafure,  that  dif- 
tribution   of   things   which   flie   herfelf  would 
otherwife  have  made.     The  rules  which  for  this 
purpofe  ihe  prompts  him  to  follow,  are  different 
from   thofe   which   ihe    herfelf  obferves.     She 
beflows  upon  every  virtue,  and  upon  every  vice, 
that  precife  reward  or  punimment  which  is  befl 
fitted  to  encourage  the  one,  or  to  reflrain  the 
other.     She  is  directed  by  this  fole  confidera- 
tion,  and  pays  little  regard  to  the  different  de 
grees  of  merit  and  demerit,  which  they  may 
feem  to  poffefs  in  the  fentiments  and  paffions  of 
man.     Man,  on  the  contrary,  pays  regard  to 
this  only,  and  would  endeavour  to  render  the 
Hate  of  every  virtue  precifely  proportioned  to 
that  degree  of  love  and  efleem,  and  of  every 
vice  to  that  degree  of  contempt  and  abhorrence, 
which  he  himfelf  conceives  for  it.     The  rules 
which  flie  follows  are  fit  for  her,  thofe  which  he 
follows  for  him  :  but  both  are  calculated  to  pro 
mote   the   fame   great   end,   the   order  of  the 
world,  and  the  perfection  and  happinefs  of  hu 
man  nature. 

But  though  man  is  thus  employed  to  alter 
that  diflribution  of  things  which  natural  events 
would  make,  if  left  to  themfelves  ;  though,  like 
the  gods  of  the  poets,  he  is  perpetually  interpof- 
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ing,  by  extraordinary  means,  in  favour  of  virtue,  CHAP. 
and  in  oppofition  to  vice,  and,  like  them,  en-  V. 
deavours  to  turn  away  the  arrow  that  is  aimed 
at  the  head  of  the  righteous,  but  to  accelerate  the 
fword  of  definition  that  is  lifted  up  againfl  the 
wicked;  yet  he  is  by  no  means  able  to  render  the 
fortune  of  either  quite  fuitable  to  his  own  fenti- 
ments  and  wifhes.  The  natural  courfe  of  things 
cannot  be  entirely  controlled  by  the  impotent 
endeavours  of  man  :  the  current  is  too  rapid 
and  too  flrong  for  him  to  flop  it ;  and  though 
the  rules  which  direct  it  appear  to  have  been 
eilabliflied  for  the  wifefl  and  befl  purpofes,  they 
fometimes  produce  effects  which  iliock  all  his 
natural  fentiments.  That  a  great  combination 
of  men  ihould  prevail  over  a  fmall  one  ;  that 
thofc  who  engage  in  an  enterprife  with  fore 
thought  and  all  necefTary  preparation,  mould 
prevail  over  fuch  as  oppofe  them  without  any ; 
and  that  every  end  mould  be  acquired  by  thofe 
means  only  which  nature  has  eilabliflied  for  ac 
quiring  it,  feems  to  be  a  rule  not  only  necefTary 
and  unavoidable  in  itfelf,  but  even  ufeful  and 
proper  for  roufing  the  induflry  and  attention  of 
mankind.  Yet,  when,  in  confeqtience  of  this 
rule,  violence  and  artifice  prevail  over  fincerity 
and  juflice,  what  indignation  does  it  not  excite 
in  the  breafl  of  every  human  fpectator  ?  What 
forrow  and  compaffion  for  the  fufferings  of  the 
innocent,  and  what  furious  refentment  againfl 
the  fuccefs  of  the  oppreffor  ?  We  are  equally 
grieved  and  enraged  at  the  wrong  that  is  done, 
but  often  find  it  altogether  out  of  our  power  to 
VOL.  i.  u  redrefs 
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PART  redrefs  it.  When  we  thus  defpair  of  finding  any 
IIL  force  upon  earth  which  can  check  the  triumph 
of  injuftice,  we  naturally  appeal  to  heaven,  and 
hope,  that  the  great  Author  of  our  nature  will 
himfelf  execute  hereafter  what  all  the  principles 
whidi  he  has  given  us  for  the  direction  of  our 
conduct,  prompt  us  to  attempt  even  here  ;  that 
he  will  complete  the  plan  which  he  himfelf  has 
thus  taught  us  to  begin ;  and  will,  in  a  life  to 
come,  render  to  every  one  according  to  the 
works  which  he  has  performed  in  this  \vorld. 
And  thus  we  are  led  to  the  belief  of  a  future 
Hate,  not  only  by  the  weakneftes,  by  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  human  nature,  but  by  the  nobleft 
and  beft  principles  which  belong  to  it,  by  the 
love  of  virtue,  and  by  the  abhorrence  of  vice 
and  injuftice. 

"  Does  it  fuit  the  greatnefs  of  God,"  fays 
the  eloquent  and  philofophical  bifhop  of  Cler- 
mont,  with  that  paffionate  and  exaggerating 
force  of  imagination,  which  feems  fometimes  to 
exceed  the  bounds  of  decorum  ;  "  does  it  fuit 
"  the  greatnefs  of  God,  to  leave  the  world 
"  which  he  has  created  in  fo  univerfal  a  dif- 
"  order?  To  fee  the  wicked  prevail  almoft 
"  always  over  the  juft ;  the  innocent  dethroned 
"  by  the  ufurper  ;  the  father  become  the  victim 
"  of  the  ambition  of  an  unnatural  ion  ;  the  huf- 
"  band  expiring  under  the  ftroke  of  a  barbarous 
66  and  faithlefs  wife  ?  From  the  height  of  his 
a  greatnefs  ought  God  to  behold  thofe  melan- 
*'  choly  events  as  a  fantailical  amufement,  with- 
"  out  taking  any  ihare  in  them  ?  Becaufe  he  is 

"  great, 
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"  great,  Ihould  lie  be  weak,  or  unjuft,  or  barba-  c  H  A  P. 

"  rous  ?     Becaufe  men  are  little,  ought  they  to 

"  be  allowed  either    to    be    diilblute   without 

"  puniihment,  or  virtuous  without  reward  ?      O 

"  God!  if  this  is  the  character  of  your  Supreme 

"  Being ;  if  it  is  you  whom  we  adore  under  fuch 

"  dreadful  ideas  ;  I  can  no  longer  acknowledge 

"  you  for  my  father,  for  my  proteclor,  for  the 

"  comforter  of  my  forrow,  the  fupport  of  my 

"  weaknefs,  the  rewarder  of  my  fidelity.     You 

"  would  then  be  no  more  than  an  indolent  and 

"  fantaftical  tyrant,   who  facrifices  mankind  to 

"  his  infolent  vanity,  and  who  has  brought  them 

"  out  of  nothing,  only  to  make  them  ferve  for 

"  the  (port  of  his  leifure  and  of  his  caprice." 

When  the  general  rules  which  determine  the 
merit  and  demerit  of  a6lions,  come  thus  to  be 
regarded  as  the  laws  of  an  All-powerful  Being, 
who  watches  over  our  conduct,  and  who,  in  a  life 
to  come,  will  reward  the  obfervance,  and  punifh 
the  breach  of  them  ;  they  neceflarily  acquire  a 
new  facrednefs  from  this  confideration.  That  our 
regard  to  the  will  of  the  Deity  ought  to  be  the 
fupreme  rule  of  our  conduct,  can  be  doubted  of 
by  r>obody  who  believes  his  exiftence.  The 
very  thought  of  diibbedience  appears  to  involve 
in  it  the  moil  mocking  impropriety.  How  vain, 
how  abfurd  would  it  be  for  man,  either  to  oppofe 
or  to  neglect  the  commands  that  were  laid  upon 
him  by  Infinite  Wifdom,  and  Infinite  Power! 
How  unnatural,  how  impioufly  ungrateful  not  to 
reverence  the  precepts  that  were  prefcribed  to 
him  by  the  infinite  goodnefs  of  his  Creator,  even 

u  2  though 
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PART  though  no  pimifhment  was  to  follow  their  viola- 
tion.  The  fenfe  of  propriety  too  is  here  well 
fupponed  by  the  flrongefl  motives  of  felf-interefL 
The  idea  that,  however  we  may  efcape  the  ob- 
fervation  of  man,  or  be  placed  above  the  reach 
of  human  pummment,  yet  we  are  always  acting 
under  the  eye,  and  expofed  to  the  punifhment  of 
God,  the  great  avenger  of  injuilice,  is  a  motive 
capable  of  reftraining  the  moil  headflrong 
paffions,  with  thofe  at  lead  who,  by  conilant 
reflection,  have  rendered  it  familiar  to  them. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  religion  enforces  the 
natural  fenfe  of  duty :  and  hence  it  is,  that  man 
kind  are  generally  difpofed  to  place  great  confi 
dence  in  the  probity  of  thofe  who  feem  deeply 
impreffed  with  religious  fentiments.  Such  perfons, 
they  imagine,  act  under  an  additional  tie,  be- 
lides  thoffe  which  regulate  the  conduct  of  other 
men.     The  regard  to  the  propriety  of  action,  as 
well  as  to  reputation,  the  regard  to  the  applaufe 
of  his  own  breafl,  as  well  as  to  that  of  others, 
are  motives  which  theyfuppofe  have  the  influence 
over  the  religious  man,  as  over  the  man  of  the 
world.     But  the  former  lies  under  another  re- 
ftraint,  and  never  acts  deliberately  but  as  in  the 
prefence  of  that  Great  Superior  who  is  finally  to 
recompenfe    him    according  to  his  deeds.      A 
greater  trull  is  repofed,  upon  this  account,  in 
the    regularity  and  exactnefs  of  his  conduct. 
And  wherever  the  natural  principles  of  religion 
are  not  corrupted  by  the  factious  and  party  zeal 
of  fome  worthlefs  cabal ;  wherever  the  mil  duty 
which  it  requires,  is  to  fulfil  all  the  obligations 

of 
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of  morality ;  wherever  men  are  not  taught  to  c  H  A  p. 
regard  frivolous  obfervances,  as  more  immediate 
duties  of  religion,  than  acts  of  juflice  and  bene 
ficence  ;  and  to  imagine,  that  by  facrifices,  and 
ceremonies,  and  vain  fupplications,  they  can 
bargain  with  the  Deity  for  fraud,  and  perfidy, 
and  violence,  the  world  undoubtedly  judges 
right  in  this  refpect,  and  juflly  places  a  double 
confidence  in  the  rectitude  of  the  religious  man's 
behaviour. 


CHAP.    VI. 

In  'what  cafes  the  Seiife  of  Duty  ought  to  be  the 
fole  principle  of  our  condud  ;  and  in  what  cafes 
it  ought  to  concur  with  other  motives. 

RELIGION  affords  fuch  flrong  motives  to  CHAP. 
the  practice  of  virtue,  and  guards  us  by  VI* 
fuch  powerful  reflraints  from  the  temptations  of 
vice,  that  many  have  been  led  to  fuppofe,  that 
religious  principles  were  the  fole  laudable  mo 
tives  of  action.  We  ought  neither,  they  laid,  to 
reward  from  gratitude,  nor  punim  from  refent- 
ment ;  we  ought  neither  to  protect  the  helplefs- 
nefs  of  our  children,  nor  afford  fupport  to  the 
infirmities  of  our  parents,  from  natural  affection. 
All  affections  for  particular  objects,  ought  to  be 
extinguifhed  in  our  breafl,  and  one  great  affec 
tion  take  the  place  of  all  others,  the  love  of  the 

u  3  Deity, 
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PART  Deity,  the  defire  of  rendering  ourfelves  agreeable 
IIL  to  him,  and  of  directing  our  conduct,  in  every 
refpeet,  according  to  his  will.  We  ought  not  to 
be  grateful  from  gratitude,  we  ought  not  to  be 
charitable  from  humanity,  we  ought  not  to  be 
public-fpirited  from  the  love  of  our  country,  nor 
generous  and  jufl  from  the  love  of  mankind.  The 
fole  principle  and  motive  of  our  conduct  in  the 
performance  of  all  thofe  different  duties,  ought 
to  be  a  fenfe  that  God  has  commanded  us  to  per 
form  them.  I  ihall  not  at  prefent  take  time  to 
examine  this  opinion  particularly  ;  I  ill  all  only 
obferve,  that  we  mould  not  have  expected  to 
have  found  it  entertained  by  any  feet,  who  pro- 
felfed  themfelves  of  a  religion  in  which,  as  it  is 
the  flrfl  precept  to  love  the  Lord  our  God  with 
ail  our  heart,  with  all  our  foul,|  and  with  all  our 
ilrength,  fo  it  is  the  fecond  to  love  our  neigh 
bour  as  we  love  ourfelves  ;  and  we  love  our 
felves  furely  for  our  own  fakes,  and  not  merely 
becaufe  we  are  commanded  to  do  fo.  That  the 
fenfe  of  duty  mould  be  the  fole  principle  of  our 
conduct,1  is  no  where  the  precept  of  Chrifti- 
anity ;  but  that  it  mould  be  the  ruling  and  the 
governing  one,  as  philofophy,  and  as,  indeed, 
common  fenfe  directs.  It  may  be  a  queflion, 
however,  in  what  cafes  our  actions  ought  to 
arife  chiefly  or  entirely  from  a  fenfe  of  duty,  or 
from  a  regard  to  general  rules ;  and  in  what 
cafes  fome  other  fentiment  or  affection  ought  to 
concur,  and  have  a  principal  influence. 

The  deciiion  of  this  queflion,  which  cannot, 
perhaps,  be  given  with  any  very  great  accuracy, 

will 
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will  depend  upon  two  different  circumftances ;  c  H  A  P. 
firft,  upon  the  natural  agreeablenefs  or  deformity 
of  the  fentiment  or  affection  which  would 
prompt  us  to  any  action  independent  of  all  re 
gard  to  general  rules  ;  and,  fecondly,  upon  the 
precifion  and  exa6lnefs,  or  the  loofenefs  and  in 
accuracy,  of  the  general  rules  themfelves. 

I.  Firit,  I  fay,  it  will  depend  upon  the  natural 
agreeablenefs  or  deformity  of  the  affection  itfelf, 
how  far  our  actions  ought  to  arife  from  it,  or 
entirely  proceed  from  a  regard  to  the  general 
rule. 

All  thofe  graceful  and  admired  actions,  to 
which  the  benevolent  affections  would  prompt 
us,  ought  to  proceed  as  much  from  the  paffions 
themfelves,  as  from  any  regard  to  the  general 
rules  of  conduct.  A  benefactor  thinks  himfelf 
but  ill  requited,  if  the  perfon  upon  whom  he  has 
beftowed  his  good  offices,  repays  them  merely 
from  a  cold  fenfe  of  duty,  and  without  any  affec 
tion  to  his  perfon.  A  hulband  is  diffatisfied  with 
the  molt  obedient  wife,  when  he  imagines  her 
conduct  is  animated  by  no  other  principle  be- 
fides  her  regard  to  what  the  relation  ihe  ftands 
in  requires.  Though  a  fon  fhould  fail  in  none 
of  the  offices  of  filial  duty,  yet  if  he  wants  that 
affectionate  reverence  which  it  ib  well  becomes 
him  to  feel,  the  parent  may  juftly  complain  of  his 
indifference.  Nor  could  a  Ion  be  quite  fatisfied  with 
a  parent  who,  though  he  performed  all  the  duties 
of  his  fituation,  had  nothing  of  that  fatherly 
fondnefs  which  might  have  been  expected  from 
him.  With  regard  to  all  fuch  benevolent  and 

u  4  focial 
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PART  focial  affections,  it  is  agreeable  to  fee  the  fenfe  of 
duty  employed  rather  to  reftrain  than  to  enliven 
them,  rather  to  hinder  us  from  doing  too  much, 
than  to  prompt  us  to  do  what  we  ought.  It 
gives  us  pleafure  to  fee  a  father  obliged  to  check 
his  own  fondnefs,  a  friend  obliged  to  fet  bounds 
to  his  natural  generoiity,  a  perfon  who  has 
received  a  benefit,  obliged  to  reftrain  the  too 
fanguine  gratitude  of  his  own  temper. 

The  contrary  maxim  takes  place  with  regard 
to  the  malevolent  and  unfocial  paffions.  We 
ought  to  reward  from  the  gratitude  and  gene 
roiity  of  our  own  hearts,  without  any  reluc 
tance,  and  without  being  obliged  to  refle6l  how 
great  the  propriety  of  rewarding :  but  we  ought 
always  to  punifh  with  reluctance,  and  more 
from  a  fenfe  of  the  propriety  of  punifhing,  than 
from  any  favage  difpofition  to  revenge.  Nothing 
is  more  graceful  than  the  behaviour  of  the  man 
who  appears  to  refent  the  greateft  injuries, 
more  from  a  fenfe  that  they  deferve,  and  are  the 
proper  objects  of  refentment,  than  from  feeling 
himfelf  the  furies  of  that  difagreeable  paffion ; 
who,  like  a  judge,  confiders  only  the  general 
rule,  which  determines  what  vengeance  is  due 
for  each  particular  offence ;  who,  in  executing 
that  rule,  feels  lefs  for  what  himfelf  has  fuffered, 
than  for  what  the  offender  is  about  to  fuffer ; 
who,  though  in  wrath,  remembers  mercy,  and  is 
difpofed  to  interpret  the  rule  in  the  moft  gentle 
and  favourable  manner,  and  to  allow  all  the 
alleviations  which  the  moft  candid  humanity 
could,  confiflently  with  good  fenfe,  admit  of. 

As 
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As  the  felfifh  paffions,  according  to  what  has  c  H  A  p> 
formerly  been  obferved,  hold,  in  other  reipe6ls, 
a  fort  of  middle  place,  between  the  focial  and 
unfbcial  affections,  fo  do  they  likewife  in  this. 
The  purfuit  of  the  objects  of  private  interefl,  in 
all  common,  little,  and  ordinary  cafes,  ought  to 
flow  rather  from  a  regard  to  the  general  rules 
which  prefcribe  fuch  conduct,  than  from  any 
paffion  for  the  obje6ls  themfelves  ;  but  upon 
more  important  and  extraordinary  occafions, 
we  ihould  be  awkward,  infipid,  and  ungraceful, 
if  the  objects  themfelves  did  not  appear  to  ani 
mate  us  with  a  confiderable  degree  of  paffion. 
To  be  anxious,  or  to  be  laying  a  plot  either  to 
gain  or  to  fave  a  lingle  {hilling,  wrould  degrade 
the  moil  vulgar  tradefman  in  the  opinion  of  all 
his  neighbours.  Let  his  circumflances  be  ever 
fo  mean,  no  attention  to  any  fuch  fmall  matters, 
for  the  fake  of  the  things  themfelves,  mufl 
appear  in  his  conduct.  His  fituation  may  require 
the  moft  fevere  oeconomy  and  the  moft  exact 
affiduity :  but  each  particular  exertion  of  that 
ceconomy  and  affiduity  muft  proceed,  not  fo  much 
from  a  regard  for  that  particular  faving  or  gain, 
as  for  the  general  rule  which  to  him  prefcribes, 
with  the  utmoft  rigour,  fuch  a  tenor  of  conduct. 
His  parfimony  to-day  muft  not  arife  from  a 
defire  of  the  particular  three-pence  which  he 
will  fave  by  it,  nor  his  attendance  in  his  ihop 
from  a  paffion  for  the  particular  ten-pence  which 
he  will  acquire  by  it :  both  the  one  and  the 
other  ought  to  proceed  folely  from  a  regard  to 
the  general  rule,  which  prefcribes,  with  the  moft 

unrelenting 
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PART  unrelenting  feverity,  this  plan  of  conduct  to  all 
perfons  in  his  way  of  life.  In  this  confifls  the 
difference  between  the  charaet  er  of  a  mifer  and 
that  of  a  perfon  of  exact  ceconomy  and  affiduity. 
The  one  is  anxious  about  fmall  matters  for  their 
own  fake  ;  the  other  attends  to  them  only  in 
confequence  of  the  fcheme  of  life  which  he  has 
laid  down  to  himfelf. 

It  is  quite  otherwife  with  regard  to  the  more 
extraordinary  and  important  objects  of  felf- 
intereft.  A  perfon  appears  mean-fpirited,  who 
does  not  purfue  thefe  with  fome  degree  of  earneft- 
nefs  for  their  own  fake.  We  ihould  defpife  a 
prince  who  was  not  anxious  about  conquering  or 
defending  a  province.  We  ihould  have  little 
refpect  for  a  private  gentleman  who  did  not 
exert  himfelf  to  gain  an  eilate,  or  even  a  con- 
fiderable  office,  when  he  could  acquire  them 
without  either  meannefs  or  injuflice.  A  mem* 
ber  of  parliament  who  mews  no  keennefs  about 
his  own  election,  is  abandoned  by  his  friends,  as 
altogether  unworthy  of  their  attachment.  Even 
a  tradefman  is  thought  a  poor-fpirited  fellow 
among  his  neighbours,  who  does  not  beilir  him- 
felf  to  get  what  they  call  an  extraordinary  job, 
or  fome  uncommon  advantage.  This  fpirit  and 
keennefs  conftitutes  the  difference  between  the 
man  of  enterprife  and  the  man  of  dull  regularity. 
Thofe  great  objects  of  felf-intereft,  of  which  the 
lofs  or  acquifition  quite  changes  the  rank  of  the 
perfon,  are  the  objects  of  the  paffion  properly 
called  ambition  ;  a  pafiion,  which  when  it  keeps 
within  the  bounds  of  prudence  and  juflice,  is 

always 
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always  admired  in  the  world,  and  has  even  CHAP. 
fometimes  a  certain  irregular  greatnefs,  which 
dazzles  the  imagination,  when  it  paffes  the 
limits  of  both  thefe  virtues,  and  is  not  only 
unjuft  but  extravagant.  Hence  the  general 
admiration  for  heroes  and  conquerors,  and  even 
for  ftatefmen,  whofe  projects  have  been  very 
daring  and  extenfive  though  altogether  devoid 
of  juftice  ,  fuch  as  thofe  of  the  Cardinals  of 
Richlieu  and  of  Retz.  The  objects  of  avarice 
and  ambition  differ  only  in  their  greatnefs. 
A  mifer  is  as  furious  about  a  halfpenny,  as 
a  man  of  ambition  about  the  conqueft  of  a 
kingdom. 

II.  Secondly,  I  fay,  it  will  depend  partly 
upon  the  precifion  and  exactnefs,  or  the  loofe- 
nefs  and  inaccuracy  of  the  general  rules  them- 
felves,  how  far  our  conduct  ought  to  proceed 
entirely  from  a  regard  to  them. 

The  general  rules  of  almoft  all  the  virtues, 
the  general  rules  which  determine  what  are  the 
offices  of  prudence,  of  charity,  of  generofity,  of 
gratitude,  of  friendfhip,  are  in  many  refpe6ts 
loofe  and  inaccurate,  admit  of  many  exceptions, 
and  require  fo  many  modifications,  that  it  is 
fcarce  poffible  to  regulate  our  conduct  entirely 
by  a  regard  to  them.  The  common  proverbial 
maxims  of  prudence,  being  founded  in  univerfal 
experience,  are  perhaps  the  beft  general  rules 
which  can  be  given  about  it.  To  affect,  how 
ever,  a  very  ftrict  and  literal  adherence  to  them 
would  evidently  be  the  moft  abfurd  and  ridi 
culous  pedantry.  Of  all  the  virtues  I  have  j  Lift 
now  mentioned,  gratitude  is  that,  perhaps,  of 

which 
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PART  which  the  rules  are  the  mofl  precife,  and  admit 
I[L  j  of  the  fewefl  exceptions.  That  as  foon  as  we  can 
we  fhouldmake  a  return  of  equal,  and  ifpoffible  of 
fuperior  value  to  the  fervices  we  have  received, 
would  feem  to  be  a  pretty  plain  rule,  and  one 
which  admitted  of  fcarce  any  exceptions.  Upon 
the  mofl  fuperficial  examination,  however,  this 
rule  will  appear  to  be  in  the  highefl  degree  loofe 
and  inaccurate,  and  to  admit  of  ten  thoufand 
exceptions.  If  your  benefactor  attended  you  in 
your  ficknefs,  ought  you  to  attend  him  in  his  ? 
or  can  you  fulfil  the  obligation  of  gratitude,  by 
making  a  return  of  a  different  kind  ?  If  you 
ought  to  attend  him,  how  long  ought  you  to 
attend  him  ?  The  fame  time  which  he  attended 
you,  or  longer,  and  how  much  longer  ?  If  your 
friend  lent  you  money  in  your  diflrefs,  ought 
you  to  lend  him  money  in  his?  How  much 
ought  you  to  lend  him  ?  When  ought  you 
to  lend  him  ?  Now,  or  to-morrow,  or  next 
month  ?  And  for  how  long  a  time  ?  It  is 
evident,  that  no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down, 
by  which  a  precife  anfwer  can,  in  all  cafes,  be 
given  to  any  of  thefe  queilions.  The  difference 
between  his  character  and  yours,  between  his 
circumftances  and  yours,  may  be  fuch,  that  you 
may  be  perfectly  grateful,  and  jufily  refufe  to 
lend  him  a  half-penny :  and,  on  the  contrary, 
you  may  be  willing  to  lend,  or  even  to  give  him 
ten  times  the  fum  which  he  lent  you,  and  yet 
juillybe  accufed  of  the  blackeil  ingratitude,  and 
of  not  having  fulfilled  the  hundredth  part  of 
the  obligation  you  lie  under.  As  the  duties  of 
gratitude,  however,  are  perhaps  the  mofl  facred 

of 
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of  all  thofe  which  the  beneficent  virtues  pre-  CHAP. 
fcribe  to  us,  fo  the  general  rules  which  deter 
mine  them  are,  as  I  faid  before,  the  moil  accu 
rate.  Thofe  which  afcertain  the  actions  required 
by  friendfhip,  humanity,  hofpitality,  generoiity, 
are  flill  more  vague  and  indeterminate. 

There  is,  however,  one  virtue  of  which  the  gene 
ral  rules  determine  with   the  greatefl  exa6lnefs 
every  external  action  which  it  requires.  This  vir 
tue  is  juflice.  The  rules  of  juftice  are  accurate  in 
the  highefl  degree,  and  admit  of  no  exceptions 
or  modifications,  but  fuch  as  may  be  afcertained 
as  accurately  as  the  rules  themfelves,  and  which 
generally,  indeed,  flow  from  the  very  fame  prin 
ciples  with  them.     If  I  owre  a  man  ten  pounds, 
juflice  requires  that  I  mould  precifely  pay  him 
ten  pounds,  either  at  the  time  agreed  upon,  or 
when  he  demands  it.     What  I  ought  to  perform, 
how  much  I  ought  to  perform,  when  and  where 
I  ought  to  perform  it,   the  whole  nature  and 
circumflances  of  the  ac~lion  prefcribed,  are  all 
of  them  precifely  fixt  and  determined.     Though 
it  may  be  awkward  and  pedantic,  therefore,  to 
affe6l  too  Uriel:  an  adherence  to  the  common 
rules  of  prudence   or  generofity,  there  is   no 
pedantry  in  flicking  fafl  by  the  rules  of  juftice. 
On  the  contrary,  the  mofl  facred  regard  is  due 
to  them;    and   the  actions  which  this    virtue 
requires  are    never  fo  properly  performed,  as 
when  the  chief  motive  for  performing  them  is 
a   reverential    and    religious    regard   to   thofe 
general    rules  which    require   them.      In  the 
practice  of  the  other  virtues,  our.  conduct  fhould 
3  rather 
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PART  rather  be  directed  by  a  certain  idea  of  propriety, 
by  a  certain  tafte  for  a  particular  tenor  of  con 
duct,  than  by  any  regard  to  a  precife  maxim  or 
rule ;  and  we  mould  coniider  the  end  and 
foundation  of  the  rule,  more  than  the  rule  itfelf. 
But  it  is  otherwife  with  regard  to  juflice :  the 
man  who  in  that  refines  the  leaft,  and  adheres 
with  the  moft  obilinate  ftedfaftnefs  to  the  gene 
ral  rules  themfelves,  is  the  moft  commendable, 
and  the  moft  to  be  depended  upon.  Though 
the  end  of  the  rules  of  juftice  be,  to  hinder  us 
from  hurting  our  neighbour,  it  may  frequently 
be  a  crime  to  violate  tUem,  though  we  could 
pretend  with  fome  pretext  of  reafon,  that  this 
particular  violation  could  do  no  hurt.  A  man 
often  becomes  a  villain  the  moment  he  begins, 
even  in  his  own  heart,  to  chicane  in  this  man 
ner.  The  moment  he  thinks  of  departing  from 
the  moft  ftaunch  and  pofitive  adherence  to  what 
thofe  inviolable  precepts  prefcribe  to  him,  he  is 
no  longer  to  be  trufted,  and  no  man  can  fay 
what  degree  of  guilt  he  may  not  arrive  at.  The 
thief  imagines  he  does  no  evil,  when  he  fteals 
from  the  rich,  what  he  fuppofes  they  .may  eafily 
want,  and  what  poffibly  they  may  never  even 
know  has  been  ftolen  from  them.  The  adul 
terer  imagines  he  does  no  evil,  when  he  corrupts 
the  wife  of  his  friend,  provided  he  covers  his 
intrigue  from  the  fufpicion  of  the  hufband,  and 
does  not  difturb  the  peace  of  the  family.  When 
once  we  begin  to  give  way  to  fuch  refinements, 
there  is  no  enormity  fo  grofs  of  which  we  may 
not  be  capable. 

The 
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The  rules  of  juflice  may  be  compared  to  the  CHAP. 
rules  of  grammar ;  the  rules  of  the  other  vir 
tues,  to  the  rules  which  critics  lay  down  for 
the  attainment  of  what  is  fublime  and  elegant 
in  compofition.  The  one,  are  precife,  accu 
rate,  and  indifpenfable.  The  other,  are  loofe, 
vague,  and  indeterminate,  and  prefent  us  rather 
with  a  general  idea  of  the  perfection  we  ought 
to  aim  at,  than  afford  us  any  certain  and  infal 
lible  directions  for  acquiring  it.  A  man  may 
learn  to  write  grammatically  by  rule,  with  the 
moil  abfolute  infallibility ;  and  fo,  perhaps,  he 
may  be  taught  to  act  juflly.  But  there  are  no 
rules  whofe  obfervance  will  infallibly  lead  us  to 
the  attainment  of  elegance  or  fublimity  in  writ 
ing  ;  though  there  are  fome  which  may  help  us, 
in  fome  meafure,  to  correct  and  afcertain  the 
vague  ideas  which  we  might  otherwife  have 
entertained  of  thofe  perfections.  And  there 
are  no  rules  by  the  knowledge  of  which  we  can 
infallibly  be  taught  to  act  upon  all  occafions 
with  prudence,  with  jufl  magnanimity,  or  pro 
per  beneficence  :  though  there  are  fome  which 
may  enable  us  to  correct  and  afcertain,  in  feve- 
ral  refpects,  the  imperfect  ideas  which  we  might 
otherwife  have  entertained  of  thofe  virtues. 

It  may  fometimes  happen,  that  with  the  mofl 
ferious  and  earned  defire  of  acting  fo  as  to 
deferve  approbation,  we  may  miflake  the  pro 
per  rules  of  conduct,  and  thus  be  mifled  by 
that  very  principle  which  ought  to  direct  us. 
It  is  in  vain  to  expect,  that  in  this  cafe  mankind 
fliould  entirely  approve  of  our  behaviour.  They 
4  cannot 
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PART  cannot  enter  into  that  abfurd  idea  of  duty  which 
IIL  influenced  us,  nor  go  along  with  any  of  the 
a6lions  which  follow  from  it.  There  is  Hill, 
however,  fomething  refpe6table  in  the  character 
and  behaviour  of  one  who  is  thus  betrayed  into 
vice,  by  a  wrong  fenfe  of  duty,  or  by  what  is 
called  an  erroneous  confcience.  How  fatally 
foever  he  may  be  mifled  by  it,  he  is  flill,  with 
the  generous  and  humane,  more  the  obje6l  of 
commiferation  than  of  hatred  or  refentment. 
They  lament  the  weaknefs  of  human  nature, 
which  expofes  us  to  fuch  unhappy  deluiions, 
even  while  we  are  moil  iincerely  labouring  after 
perfe6lion,  and  endeavouring  to  a£l  according 
to  the  beft  principle  which  can  poffibly  dire6l 
us.  Falfe  notions  of  religion  are  almoil  the 
only  caufes  which  can  occaiion  any  very  grols 
perverfion  of  our  natural  fentiments  in  this 
way ;  and  that  principle  which  gives  the  greateil 
authority  to  the  rules  of  duty,  is  alone  capable 
of  diftorting  our  ideas  of  them  in  any  coniider- 
able  degree.  In  all  other  cafes,  common  fenfe 
is  fufficient  to  dire6l  us,  if  not  to  the  moft 
exquifite  propriety  of  conduct,  yet  to  fomething 
which  is  not  very  far  from  it ;  and  provided  we 
are  in  earneft  defirous  to  do  well,  our  beha 
viour  will  always,  upon  the  whole,  be  praife- 
worthy.  That  to  obey  the  will  of  the  Deity, 
is  the  firft  rule  of  duty,  all  men  are  agreed. 
But  concerning  the  particular  commandments 
which  that  will  may  impofe  upon  us,  they  differ 
widely  from  one  another.  In  this,  therefore, 
the  greateft  mutual  forbearance  and  toleration 

is 
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is  due ;  and  though  the  defence  of  fociety  re-  CHAP, 
quires  that  crimes  fhould  be  punifhed,  from 
whatever  motives  they  proceed,  yet  a  good  man 
will  always  puniih  them  with  relu6lance,  when 
they  evidently  proceed  from  fulfe  notions  of  reli 
gious  duty.  He  will  never  feel  againil  thole 
who  commit  them  that  indignation  which  he 
feels  againfl  other  criminals,  but  will  rather 
regret,  and  fometimes  even  admire  their  unfor 
tunate  firmnefs  and  magnanimity,  at  the  veiy 
time  that  he  punimes  their  crime.  In  the  tra 
gedy  of  Mahomet,  one  of  the  finelt  of  Mr. 
Voltaire's,  it  is  well  reprefented,  what  ought  to 
be  our  fentiments  for  crimes  which  proceed 
from  fuch  motives.  In  that  tragedy,  two  young 
people  of  different  fexes,  of  the  moil  innocent 
and  virtuous  difpofitions,  and  without  any  other 
weaknefs  except  what  endears  them  the  more 
to  us,  a  mutual  fondnefs  for  one  another,  are 
infligated  by  the  lirongefl  motives  of  a  falfe 
religion,  to  commit  a  horrid  murder,  that  iliocks 
all  the  principles  of  human  nature.  A  vene 
rable  old  man,  who  had  expreffed  the  moft  ten 
der  affection  for  them  both,  for  whom,  not- 
withftanding  he  was  the  avowed  enemy  of  their 
religion,  they  had  both  conceived  the  highefl 
reverence  and  efteem,  and  who  was  in  reality 
their  father,  though  they  did  not  know  him  to 
be  fuch,  is  pointed  out  to  them  as  a  facrifice 
which  God  had  exprefsly  required  at  their 
hands,  and  they  are  commanded  to  kill  him. 
While  they  are  about  executing  this  crime,  they 
are  tortured  with  all  the  agonies  which  can  arife 
VOL.  i.  x  from 
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PART  from  the  flruggle  between  the  idea  of  the  indif- 
IIL       penfablenefs  of  religious  duty  on  the  one  fide, 
and  companion,  gratitude,  reverence  for  the  age, 
and  love  for  the  humarlity  and  virtue  of  the  per- 
fon  whom  they  are  going  to  deitroy,  on  the 
other.     The  reprefentation  of  this  exhibits  one 
of  the  moft  interefting,  and  perhaps  the  moft 
inftru6live  fpectacle  that  was  ever  introduced 
upon  any  theatre.     The  fenfe  of  duty,  however, 
at  lail  prevails  over  all  the  amiable  weakneffes 
of  human   nature.     They  execute    the  crime 
impofed  upon  them  ;  but  immediately  difcover 
their  error,  and  the  fraud  which  had  deceived 
them,  and  are  diilracled  with  horror,  remorfe, 
and  refentment.     Such  as  are  our  fentiments  for 
the  unhappy  Seid  and  Palmira,  fuch  ought  we 
to  feel  for  every  perfon  who  is  in  this  manner 
milled  by  religion,  when  we  are  fure  that  it  is 
really  religion  which  mifleads  him,  and  not  the 
pretence  of  it,  which  is  made  a  cover  to  fome 
of  the  worft  of  human  paffions. 

As  a  perfon  may  aft  wrong  by  following  a 
wrong  fenfe  of  duty,  fo  nature  may  fometim£s 
prevail,  and  lead  him  to  aft  right  in  opposition 
to  it.     We  cannot  in  this  cafe  be  difpleafed  to 
fee  that  motive  prevail,  which  we  think  ought 
to  prevail,  though  the  perfon  himfelf  is  fo  weak 
as  to   think  otherwife.     As  his  con  duel: ,  how 
ever,  is  the  effect  of  weaknefs,  not  principle, 
we  are  far  from  b  eft  owing  upon  it  any  thing 
that  approaches   to  complete  approbation.     A 
bigotted    Roman    Catholic,    who,    during   the 
maffacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  had  been  fo  over- 
3  come 
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come  by  companion,  as  to  fave  fome  unhappy  CHAP. 
Proteftants,  whom  he  thought  it  his  duty  to       VI* 
deflroy,  would  not  feem  to  be  entitled  to  that 
high  applaufe  which  we  fhould  have  bellowed 
upon  him,  had  he  exerted  the  fame  generofity 
with  complete  felf- approbation.     We  might  be 
pleafed  with  the  humanity  of  his  temper,  but 
we  fhould  flill  regard  him  with  a  fort  of  pity 
which  is  altogether  inconfiftent  with  the  admi 
ration  that  is  due  to  perfect  virtue.     It  is  the 
fame  cafe  with  all  the  other  paflions.     We  do 
not  diflike  to   fee  them  exert  themfelves  pro 
perly,  even  when  a  falfe  notion  of  duty  would 
direct   the  perfon  to  reflrain  them.      A  very 
devout  Quaker,  who  upon  being  ftruck  upon 
one  cheek,   inftead  of   turning   up  the  other, 
fhould  fo  far  forget  his  literal  interpretation  of 
our  Saviour's  precept,  as  to  beflow  fome  good 
difcipline  upon  the   brute   that    infulted    him, 
would  not  be  difagreeable  to   us.     We  fhould 
laugh  and  be  diverted  with  his  fpirit,  and  rather 
like  him  the  better  for  it.     But  we  fhould  by 
no  means  regard  him  with   that  refpecl   and 
efleem  which  would  feem  due  to  one  who,  upon 
a  like  occafion,  had  acted  properly  from  a  juft 
fenfe  of  what  was  proper  to   be   done.      No 
action  can  properly  be  called  virtuous,  which  is 
not   accompanied  with  the  fentiment  of  felf- 
approbation. 
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PART    IV. 

Of  the   EFFECT    of  UTILITY   upon  the 
SENTIMENT  of  APPROBATION. 

Confifting  of  One  Se6lion. 

CHAP.   I. 

Of  the  beauty  'which  the  appearance  of  UTILITY 
be/lows  upon  all  the  productions  of  art,  and  of 
the  extenfwe  influence  ofthisfpecies  of  Beauty. 

PART  nPH  AT  utility  is  one  of  the  principal  fources 
A  of  beauty  has  been  obferved  by  every 
body,  who  has  confidered  with  any  attention 
what  conflitutes  the  nature  of  beauty.  The 
conveniency  of  a  houfe  gives  pleafure  to  the 
fpe6lator  as  well  as  its  regularity,  and  he  is  as 
much  hurt  when  he  obferves  the  contrary  defe6l, 
as  when  he  fees  the  correfpondent  windows  of 
different  forms,  or  the  door  not  placed  exaftly 
in  the  middle  of  the  building*  That  the  fitnefs 
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of  any  fyflem  or  machine  to  produce  the  end  CHAP. 
for  which  it  was  intended,  beftows  a  certain  pro 
priety  and  beauty  upon  the  whole,  and  renders 
the  very  thought  and  contemplation  of  it  agree 
able,  is  fo  very  obvious  that  nobody  has  over 
looked  it. 

The  -caufe  too,  why  utility  pleafes,  has  of  late 
been  ailigned  by  an  ingenious  and  agreeable 
philoibpher,  who  joins  the  greateit  depth  of 
thought  to  the  greateft  elegance  of  expreilion, 
arid  poileHes  the  fingular  and  happy  talent  of 
treating  the  abftrufefl  fubjecls  not  only  with 
the  moil  perfect  perfpicuity,  but  with  the  mod 
lively  eloquence.  The  utility  of  any  object, 
according  to  him,  pleafes  the  mailer  by  perpe 
tually  fuggeiling  to  him  the  pleafure  or  conve- 
niency  which  it  is  fitted  to  promote.  Every 
time  he  looks  at  it,  he  is  put  in  mind  of  this 
pleafure  ;  and  the  obje6l  in  this  manner  becomes 
afource  of  perpetual  fatisfaclion  and  enjoyment. 
The  ipec~lator  enters  by  fympathy  into  the  fen- 
timents  of  the  mailer,  and  neceiTarily  views  the 
obje6l  under  the  fame  agreeable  afpect.  When 
we  viiit  the  palaces  of  the  great,  we  cannot  help 
conceiving  the  i!itisfa6lion  we  mould  enjoy  if  we 
ourfelves  were  the  mailers,  and  were  poiTefled 
of  fo  much  artful  and  ingenioufly  contrived 
accommodation.  A  fimilar  account  is  given 
why  the  appearance  of  inconveniency  mould 
render  any  object  difagreeable  both  to  the  owner 
and  to  the  fpe£tator. 

But  that  this  fitnefs,   this  happy  contrivance 

of  any  production  of  art,  fhould  often  be  more 
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PART  valued,  than  the  very  end  for  which  it  was 
intended ;  and  that  the  exact  adjuilment  of  the 
means  for  attaining  any  conveniency  or  pleafure, 
fhould  frequently  be  more  regarded,  than  that 
very  conveniency  or  pleafure,  in  the  attainment 
of  which  their  whole  merit  would  feem  to  con- 
fift,  has  not,  fo  far  as  I  know,  been  yet  taken 
notice  of  by  any  body.  That  this,  however,  is 
very  frequently  the  cafe,  may  be  obferved  in  a 
thoufand  inflances,  both  in  the  mofl  frivolous 
and  in  the  moft  important  concerns  of  human 
life. 

When  a  perfon  comes  into  his  chamber,  and 
finds  the  chairs  all  flanding  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  he  is  angry  with  his  fervant,  and  rather 
than  fee  them  continue  in  that  diforder,  per 
haps  takes  the  trouble  himfelf  to  fet  them  all 
In  their  places  with  their  backs  to  the  wall. 
The  whole  propriety  of  this  new  fituation  arifes 
.  from  its  fuperior  conveniency  in  leaving  the  floor 
free  and  difengaged.  To  attain  this  conveni 
ency  he  voluntarily  puts  himfelf  to  more  trouble 
than  all  he  could  have  fuffered  from  the  want  of 
it ;  iince  nothing  was  more  eafy,  than  to  have 
fet  himfelf  down  upon  one  of  them,  which  is  pro 
bably  what  he  does  when  his  labour  is  over* 
What  he  wanted,  therefore,  it  feems,  was  not 
fo  much  this  conveniency,  as  that  arrangement 
of  things  which  promotes  it.  Yet  it  is  this  con 
veniency  which  ultimately  recommends  that 
arrangement,  and  bellows  upon  it  the  whole  of 
its  propriety  and  beauty. 

A  watch 
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A  watch,  in  the  fame  manner,  that  falls  be-  CHAP, 
hind  above  two  minutes  in  a  day,  is  defpifed  by 
one  curious  in  watches.  He  fells  it  perhaps  for 
a  couple  of  guineas,  and  purchafes  another  at 
fifty,  which  will  not  lofe  above  a  minute  in  a 
fortnight.  The  fole  ufe  of  watches  however,  is 
to  tell  us  what  o'clock  it  is,  and  to  hinder  us 
from  breaking  any  engagement,  or  fuifering  any 
other  inconveniencyby  our  ignorance  in  that  par 
ticular  point.  But  the  perfon  fo  nice  with  regard 
to  this  machine,  will  not  always  be  found  either 
more  fcrupuloufly  punctual  than  other  men,  or 
more  anxioufly  concerned  upon  any  other  ac 
count,  to  know  precifely  what  time  of  day  it  is. 
What  intereils  him  is  not  fo  much  the  attain 
ment  of  this  piece  of  knowledge,  as  the  perfec 
tion  of  the  machine  which  ferves  to  attain  it. 

How  many  people  ruin  themfelves  by  laying 

out   money   on   trinkets   of  frivolous   utility  ? 

What  pleafes  thefe  lovers  of  toys  is  not  fo  much 

the  utility,  as  the  aptnefs  of  the  machines  which 

are  fitted  to  promote  it.     All  their  pockets  are 

Huffed  with  little  conveniencies.    They  contrive 

new  pockets,  unknown  in  the  clothes  of  other 

people,    in  order  to  carry  a  greater  number. 

They  walk  about  loaded  with  a  multitude  of 

baubles,   in  weight  and  fometimes  in  value  not 

inferior  to  an  ordinary  Jew's-box,  foine  of  which 

may  fometimes  be  of  fome  little  ufe,  but  all  of 

which  might  at  all  times  be  very  well  fpared, 

and  of  which  the  whole  utility  is  certainly  not 

worth  the  fatigue  of  bearing  the  burden. 

Nor  is  it  only  with  regard  to  fuch  frivolous 

.objects  that  our  conduct  is  influenced  by  this 

x  4  prin- 
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PART  principle ;  it  is  often  the  fecret  motive  of  the 
mofl  ferious  and  important  purfuits  of  both  pri 
vate  and  public  life* 

The  poor  man's  fon,   whom   heaven   in   its 
anger  has  vifited  with  ambition,  when  he  begins 
to  look  around  him,  admires  the  condition  of 
the  rich.     He  finds  the  cottage  of  his  father  too 
fmall  for  his  accommodation,   and  fancies  he 
mould  be  lodged  more  at  his  eafe  in  a  palace. 
He  is  difpleafed  with  being   obliged  to  walk 
a-foot,  or  to  endure  the  fatigue  of  riding  on 
horfeback.     He  fees  his  fuperiors  carried  about 
in  machines,  and  imagines  that  in  one  of  thefe 
he  could  travel  with  lefs  inconveniency.     He 
feels  himfelf   naturally  indolent,    and  willing 
to  ferve  himfelf  with  his  own  hands   as   little 
as    poflible ;     and    judges,    that    a    numerous 
retinue   of   fervants   would   fave  him   from    a 
great  deal   of  trouble.     He  thinks   if  he  had 
attained  all  thefe,   he  would  lit  flill  content 
edly,  and  be  quiet,    enjoying' himfelf   in  the 
thought  of  the  happinefs  and  tranquillity  of  his 
lituation.     He  is  enchanted  with  the    diftant 
idea  of  this  felicity.     It  appears  in  his   fancy 
like  the  life  of  fome  fuperior  rank  of  beings, 
and,  in  order  to  arrive  at  it,  he  devotes  himfelf 
for  ever  to  the  purfuit  of  wealth  and  greatnefs. 
To  obtain  the  conveniences  which  thefe  afford, 
he  fubmits  in   the  firfl  year,  nay,  in  the  firfl 
month  of  his  application,  to  more  fatigue  of 
body  and   more   uneafmefs   of  mind  than   he 
could  have   fuflfered  through  the  whole  of  his 
life  from  the  want  of  them.     He  ftudies  to  dif- 
tinguifli   himfelf  in  fome  laborious  profeffion. 

With 
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With  the  moil  unrelenting  induftry  he  labours  CHAP. 
night  and  day  to  acquire  talents  lliperior  to  all 
his  competitors.     He  endeavours  next  to  bring 
thofe  talents  into  public  view,  and  with  equal 
ailiduity  folicits  every  opportunity  of  employ 
ment.     For  this  purpofe  he  makes  his  court  to 
all  mankind ;  he  ferves  thole  whom  he  hates, 
and  is  obiequious  to  thofe  whom  he  defpifes. 
Through  the  whole  of  his  life  he  purfues  the 
idea  of  a  certain  artificial  and  elegant  repofe 
which  he  may  never  arrive  at,   for  which   he 
facrifices  a  real  tranquillity  that  is  at  all  times 
in  his  power,  and  which,  if  in  the  extremity  of 
old  age  he  Ihould  at  lafl  attain  to  it,  he  will  find 
to  be  in  no  refpect  preferable  to  that  humble 
fecurity  and  contentment  which  he  had  aban 
doned  for  it.     It  is  then,  in  the   lafl  dregs  of 
life,  his  body  wafted  with  toil  and  difeafes,  his 
mind  galled  and  ruffled  by  the  memory  of  a 
thoufand  injuries  and  difappointments  which  he 
imagines  he  has  met  with  from  the  injuftice  of 
liis  enemies,  or  from  the  perfidy  and  ingratitude 
of  his  friends,  that  he  begins  at  lad  to  find  that 
wealth  and  greatnefs  are  mere  trinkets  of  frivo 
lous  utility,  no  more  adapted  for  procuring  eafe 
of  body  or  tranquillity  of  mind  than  the  tweezer- 
cafes  of  the  lover  of  toys  ;  and,  like  them  too, 
more  troublefome  to   the  perfon  who   carries 
them  about  with  him  than  all  the  advantages 
they  can  afford  him  are  commodious.     There  is 
no  other  real  difference  between  them,  except 
that  the  conveniencies  of  the  one  are  fomewhat 
more  obfervable  than  thofe  of  the  other.     The 

palaces, 
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PART  palaces,  the  gardens,  the  equipage,  the  retinue 
of  the  great,  are  obje6ls  of  which  the  obvious 
conveniency  ftrikes  every  body.     They  do  not 
require  that  their  mailers  Ihould  point  out  to 
us  wherein  conilils  their  utility.     Of  our  own 
accord  we  readily  enter  into  it,  and  by  fym- 
pathy  enjoy  and  thereby  applaud  the  fatisfa6tion 
which  they  are  fitted  to  afford  him.     But  the 
curioii  ty  of  a  tooth-pick,  of  an  ear-picker,  of  a 
machine  for  cutting  the  nails,  or  of  any  other 
trinket  of  the  fame  kind,    is  not  fo   obvious. 
Their   conveniency   may   perhaps    be    equally 
great,  but  it  is  not  fo  linking,  and  we  do  not 
fo  readily  enter  into  the  fatisfa6lion  of  the  man 
who  poffeifes  them.     They  are  therefore   lefs 
reafonable  fubjecls  of  vanity  than  the  magnifi 
cence  of  wealth  and  greatnefs ;  and  in  this  con- 
lifts  the  fole   advantage  of  thefe  laft.      They 
more  effectually  gratify  that  love  of  diilin6lion 
fo  natural  to  man.     To  one  who  was  to   live 
alone  in  a  defolate  ifland  it  might  be  a  matter 
of  doubt,  perhaps,  whether  a  palace,  or  a  col- 
Ie6lion  of  fuch  fmall  conveniencies  as  are  com 
monly  contained  in  a  tweezer-cafe,  would  con 
tribute  moil  to  his  happinefs  and  enjoyment.    If 
he  is  to  live  in  fociety,  indeed,  there  can  be  no 
comparifon,  becaufe  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cafes, 
we  conilantly  pay  more  regard  to  the  fentiments 
of  the  fpe6lator,   than  to  thofe  of  the  perfon 
principally  concerned,  and  confider  rather  how 
his  iituation  will  appear  to  other  people,  than 
how  it  will  appear  to  himfelf.     If  we  examine, 
however,  why  the  ipe£tator  diilinguiihes  with 

fiich 
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fuch  admiration  the  condition  of  the  rich  and 
the  great,  we  mall  find  that  it  is  not  fo  much 
upon  account  of  the  fuperior  eafe  or  pleafure 
which  they  are  fuppofed  to  enjoy,  as  of  the 
numberlefs  artificial  and  elegant  contrivances 
for  promoting  this  eafe  or  pleafure.  He  does 
not  even  imagine  that  they  are  really  happier 
than  other  people  :  but  he  imagines  that  they 
poffefs  more  means  of  happinefs.  And  it  is  the 
ingenious  and  artful  adjuilment  of  thofe  means 
to  the  end  for  which  they  were  intended,  that 
is  the  principal  fource  of  his  admiration.  But 
in  the  languor  of  difeafe  and  the  wearinefs  of 
old  age,  the  pleafures  of  the  vain  and  empty 
diflinctions  of  greatnefs  difappear.  To  one,  in 
this  fituation,  they  are  no  longer  capable  of 
recommending  thofe  toilfome  purfuits  in  which 
they  had  formerly  engaged  him.  In  his  heart 
he  curfes  ambition,  and  vainly  regrets  the  eafe 
and  the  indolence  of  youth,  pleafures  which  are 
fled  for  ever,  and  which  he  has  foolifhly  facri- 
ficed  for  what,  when  he  has  got-  it,  can  afford 
him  no  real  fatisfaction.  In  this  miferable  afpe6l 
does  greatnefs  appear  to  every  man  when  re 
duced  either  by  fpleen  or  difeafe  to  obferve 
with  attention  his  own  fituation,  and  to  con- 
fider  what  it  is  that  is  really  wanting  to  his 
happinefs.  Power  and  riches  appear  then  to  be, 
what  they  are,  enormous  and  operofe  machines 
contrived  to  produce  a  few  trifling  convenien- 
cies  to  the  body,  confifling  of  fprings  the  mofl 
nice  and  delicate,  which  mufl  be  kept  in  order 
with  the  mofl  anxious  attention,  and  which  in 

fpite 
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PART  ipite  of  all  our  care  are  ready  every  moment  to 
burft  into  pieces,  and  to  crufh  in  their  ruins 
their  unfortunate  pofleffor.  They  are  immenfe 
fabrics,  which  it  requires  the  labour  of  a  life  to 
raife,  which  threaten  every  moment  to  over 
whelm  the  perfon  that  dwells  in  them,  and 
which  while  they  Hand,  though  they  may  lave 
him  from  fome  fmaller  inconveniencies,  can 
protect  him  from  none  of  the  feverer  inclemen 
cies  of  the  feaibn.  They  keep  off  the  fummer 
Ihower,  not  the  winter  florm,  but  leave  him 
always  as  much,  and  Ibmetimes  more  expofed 
than  before,  to  anxiety,  to  fear,  and  to  forrow ; 
to  difeafes,  to  danger,  and  to  death. 

But  though  this  fplenetic  philofophy,  which 
in  time  of  ficknefs  or  low  fpirits  is  familiar  to 
every  man,  thus  entirely  depreciates  thole  great 
objects  of  human  deiire,  when  in  better  health 
and  in  better  humour,  we  never  fail  to  regard 
them  under  a  more  agreeable  afpect.  Our 
imagination,  which  in  pain  and  forrow  feems 
to  be  confined  and  cooped  up  within  our  own 
perfons,  in  times  of-eafe  and  profperity  expands 
itfelf  to  every  thing  around  us.  We  are  then 
charmed  with  the  beauty  of  that  accommodation 
which  reigns  in  the  palaces  and  ceconomy  of 
the  great;  and  admire  how  every  thing  is  adapted 
to  promote  their  eafe,  to  prevent  their  wants, 
to  gratify  their  wilhes,  and  to  amufe  and  enter 
tain  their  moil  frivolous  delires.  If  we  confider 
the  real  fatisfaction  which  all  thefe  things  are 
capable  of  affording,  by  itfelf  and  feparated  from 
the  beauty  of  that  arrangement  which  is  fitted 

to 
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to  promote  it,  it  will  always  appear  in  the  highcil  CHAP. 
degree  contemptible  and  trifling.  But  we  rarely 
view  it  in  this  abftracl  and  philofophical  light. 
We  naturally  confound  it  in  our  imagination 
with  the  order,  the  regular  and  harmonious 
movement  of  the  fyJtem,  the  machine  or  ceco- 
nomy  by  means  of  which  it  is  produced.  The 
pleasures  of  wealth  and  greatnefs,  when  con- 
fidered  in  this  complex  view,  ilrike  the  imagi 
nation  as  fomething  grand  and  beautiful  and 
noble,  of  which  the  attainment  is  well  worth  all 
the  toil  and  anxiety  which  we  are  fo  apt  to  beftow 
upon  it. 

And  it  is  well  that  nature  impofes  upon  us 
in  this  manner.  It  is  this  deception  which  roufes  V1 
and  keeps  in  continual  motion  the  induflry  of 
mankind.  It  is  this  which  flrfl  prompted  them 
to  cultivate  the  ground,  to  build  houfes,  to  found 
cities  and  commonwealths,  and  to  invent  and 
improve  all  the  fciences  and  arts,  which  ennoble 
and  embellifh  human  life ;  which  have  entirely 
changed  the  whole  face  of  the  globe,  have  turned 
the  rude  forefts  of  nature  into  agreeable  and 
fertile  plains,  and  made  the  tracklefs  and  barren 
ocean  a  new  fund  of  fubfiftence,  and  the  great 
high  road  of  communication  to  the  different 
nations  of  the  earth.  The  earth  by  thefe  labours 
of  mankind  has  been  obliged  to  redouble  her 
natural  fertility,  and  to  maintain  a  greater  mul 
titude  of  inhabitants.  It  is  to  no  purpofe,  that 
the  proud  and  unfeeling  landlord  views  his 
extenfive  fields,  and  without  a  thought  for  the 
wants  of  his  brethren,  in  imagination  confumes 

himfelf 
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PART  himfelf  the  whole  harvefl  that  grows  upon  them. 
IV*  The  homely  and  vulgar  proverb,  that  the  eye 
is  larger  than  the  belly,  never  was  more  fully 
verified  than  with  regard  to  him.  The  capacity 
of  his  flomach  bears  no  proportion  to  the  im- 
menfity  of  his  defires,  and  will  receive  no  more 
than  that  of  the  mean  eft  peafant.  The  reft  he 
is  obliged  to  diftribute  among  thofe,  who  pre 
pare,  in  the  niceft  manner,  that  little  which  he 
himfelf  makes  ufe  of,  among  thofe  who  fit  up 
the  palace  in  which  this  little  is  to  be  confumed, 
among  thofe  who  provide  and  keep  in  order  all 
the  different  baubles  and  trinkets,  which  are 
employed  in  the  oeconomy  of  greatnefs  ;  all  of 
whom  thus  derive  from  his  luxury  and  caprice, 
that  fliare  of  the  neceffaries  of  life,  which  they 
would  in  vain  have  expected  from  his  humanity 
or  his  juftice.  The  produce  of  the  foil  maintains 
at  all  times  nearly  that  number  of  inhabitants 
which  it  is  capable  of  maintaining.  The  rich 
only  felecl:  from  the  heap  what  is  moft  precious 
and  agreeable.  They  confume  little  more  than 
the  poor,  and  in  fpite  of  their  natural  felfilhnefs 
and  rapacity,  though  they  mean  only  their  own 
conveniency,  though  the  fole  end  which  they 
propofe  from  the  labours  of  all  the  thoufands 
whom  they  employ,  be  the  gratification  of  their 
own  vain  and  infatiable  defires,  they  divide  with 
the  poor  the  produce  of  all  their  improvements. 
They  are  led  by  an  invifible  hand  to  make  nearly 
the  fame  diftribution  of  the  neceiTaries  of  life, 
which  would  have  been  made,  had  the  earth 
been  divided  into  equal  portions  among  all  its- 
inhabitants, 
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inhabitants,  and  thus  without  intending  it,  with-  CHAP, 
out  knowing  it,  advance  the  intereft  of  the 
fociety,  and  afford  means  to  the  multiplication 
of  the  fpecies.  When  Providence  divided  the 
earth  among  a  few  lordly  mailers,  it  neither 
forgot  nor  abandoned  thofe  who  feemed  to  have 
been  left  out  in  the  partition.  Thefe  lafl  too 
enjoy  their  mare  of  all  that  it  produces.  In 
what  conflitutes  the  real  happinefs  of  human 
life,  they  are  in  no  refpect  inferior  to  thofe  who 
would  feem  fo  much  above  them.  In  eafe  of 
body  and  peace  of  mind,  all  the  different  ranks 
of  life  are  nearly  upon  a  level,  and  the  beggar, 
who  funs  himfelf  by  the  fide  of  the  highway, 
poffeffes  that  fecurity  which  kings  are  fighting 
for. 

The  fame  principle,  the  fame  love  of  fyflem, 
the  fame  regard  to  the  beauty  of  order,  of  art 
and  contrivance,  frequently  ferves  to  recommend 
thofe  inflitutions  which  tend  to  promote  the 
public  welfare.  When  a  patriot  exerts  himfelf 
for  the  improvement  of  any  part  of  the  public 
police,  his  conduct  does  not  always  arife  from 
pure  fympathy  with  the  happinefs  of  thofe  who 
are  to  reap  the  benefit  of  it.  It  is  not  com- 
monly  from  a  fellow-feeling  with  carriers  and 
waggoners  that  a  public-fpirited  man  encourages 
the  mending  of  high  roads.  When  the  legif- 
lature  eftablifhes  premiums  and  other  encourage 
ments  to  advance  the  linen  or  woollen  manu 
factures,  its  conduct  feldom  proceeds  from  pure 
fympathy  with  the  w^earer  of  cheap  or  fine  cloth, 
and  much  lefs  from  that  with  the  manufacturer 

or 
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P  A  R  T  or  merchant.  The  perfection  of  police,  the 
IV-  extenfion  of  trade  and  manufactures,  are  noble 
and  magnificent  objects.  The  contemplation 
of  them  pleafes  us,  and  we  are  intereiled  in 
whatever  can  tend  to  advance  them.  They 
make  part  of  the  great  fyftem  of  government, 
and  the  wheels  of  the  political  machine  feem  to 
move  with  more  harmony  and  eafe  by  means  of 
them.  We  take  pleafure  in  beholding  the  per 
fection  of  fo  beautiful  and  grand  a  fyftem,  and 
we  are  uneafy  till  we  remove  any  obftruction 
that  can  in  the  leafl  difturb  or  encumber  the 
regularity  of  its  motions.  All  conflitutions  of 
government,  however,  are  valued  only  in  propor 
tion  as  they  tend  to  promote  the  happinefs  of 
thofe  who  live  under  them.  This  is  their  fole 
ufe  and  end.  From  a  certain  fpirit  of  fyftem, 
however,  from  a  certain  love  of  art  and  con 
trivance,  we  fometimes  feem  to  value  the  means 
more  than  the  end,  and  to  be  eager  to  promote 
the  happinefs  of  our  fellow- creatures,  rather 
from  a  view  to  perfect  and  improve  a  certain 
beautiful  and  orderly  fyftem,  than  from  any 
immediate  fenfe  or  feeling  of  what  they  either 
fuffer  or  enjoy.  There  have  been  men  of  the 
greateft  public  fpirit,  who  have  fliown  them- 
felves  in  other  refpeets  not  very  fenfible  to  the 
feelings  of  humanity.  And  on  the  contrary, 
there  have  been  men  of  the  greateft  humanity, 
who  feem  to  have  been  entirely  devoid  of  public 
fpirit.  Every  man  may  find  in  the  circle  of 
his  acquaintance  inftances  both  of  the  one  kind 
and  the  other.  Who  had  ever  lefs  humanity, 
2  or 
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or  more  public  fpirit,  than  the  celebrated  legif-  CHAP. 
lator  of  Mufcovy  ?  The  focial  and  well-natured 
James  the  Firfl  of  Great  Britain  feems,  on 
the  contrary,  to  have  had  fcarce  any  paffion, 
either  for  the  glory  or  the  interefl  of  his  country. 
Would  you  awaken  the  induflry  of  the  man  who 
feems  almoil  dead  to  ambition,  it  will  often  be 
to  no  purpofe  to  defcribe  to  him  the  happinefs 
of  the  rich  and  the  great ;  to  tell  him  that  they 
are  generally  fheltered  from  the  fun  and  the  rain, 
that  they  are  feldom  hungry,  that  they  are 
feldom  cold,  and  that  they  are  rarely  expofed 
to  wearinefs,  or  to  want  of  any  kind.  The 
mofl  eloquent  exhortation  of  this  kind  will  have 
little  effect  upon  him.  If  you  would  hope  to 
fucceed,  you  mufl  defcribe  to  him  the  con- 
veniency  and  arrangement  of  the  different  apart 
ments  in  their  palaces ;  you  mufl  explain  to 
him  the  propriety  of  their  equipages,  and  point 
out  to  him  the  number,  the  order,  and  the  dif 
ferent  offices  of  all  their  attendants.  If  any 
thing  is  capable  of  making  impreffion  upon  him, 
this  will.  Yet  all  thefe  things  tend  only  to  keep 
off  the  fun  and  the  rain,  to  fave  them  from  hun 
ger  and  cold,  from  wrant  and  wearinefs.  In  the 
fame  manner,  if  you  would  implant  public  virtue 
in  the  bread  of  him  who  feems  heedlefs  of  the 
interefl  of  his  country,  it  will  often  be  to  no 
purpofe  to  tell  him,  what  fuperior  advantages 
the  fubjecls  of  a  wrell-governed  flate  enjoy ; 
that  they  are  better  lodged,  that  they  are  better 
clothed,  that  they  are  better  fed.  Thefe  con- 
fiderations  will  commonly  make  no  great  im- 
VOL.  i.  Y  preffion. 
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PART  preffion.     You  will  be  more  likely  to  perfuade* 
if  you  defcribe  the  great  fyftem  of  public  police 
which  procures  thefe  advantages,  if  you  explain 
the  connexions  arid  dependencies  of  its  feveral 
parts,  their  mutual  fubordination  to  one  another, 
and  their  general  fubferviency  to  the  happinefs 
of  the  fociety :  if  you  mow  how  this  fyftem  might 
be  introduced  into  his  own  country,  what  it 
is   that  hinders  it  from  taking  place  there  at 
prefent,  how  thofe  obftructions   might  be  re* 
moved,  and  all  the  feveral  wheels  of  the  machine 
of  government  be   made  to  move  with   more 
harmony  and  fmoothnefs,  without  grating  upon 
one  another,  or  mutually  retarding  one  another's 
motions.     It  is  fcarce  poffible  that  a  man  mould 
liften  to  a  difcourfe  of  this  kind,  and  not  feel 
himfelf  animated  to    fome   degree    of  public 
fpirit.     He  will,  at  leaft  for  the  moment,  feel 
fome  delire  to  remove  thofe  obftruciions,  and 
to  put  into  motion  fo  beautiful  and  fo  orderly 
a  machine*     Nothing  tends  fo  much  to  promote 
public   fpirit   as  the  ftudy  of  politics,  of  the 
feveral  fyftems  of  civil  government,  their  ad 
vantages  and  difadvantages,  of  the  conftitution 
of  our  own  country,  its  fituation,  and  intereft 
with  regard  to  foreign  nations,  its  commerce, 
its  defence,  the  difadvantages  it  labours  under, 
the  dangers  to  which  it  may  be  expofed,  how 
to  remove  the  one,  and  how  to  guard  againft 
the  other.     Upon  this  account  political  difquifi- 
tions,  if  juft,  and  reafonable,  and  practicable, 
are   of  all  the  works  of  fpeculation  the  moil 
ufefuL    Even  the  weakeft  and  the  worfl  of  them 
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are  not  altogether  without  their  utility*     They  CHAP. 
ferve  at  leait  to  animate  the  public  paffions  of 
men,  and  roufe  them  to  feek  out  the  means  of 
promoting  the  happinefs  of  the  fociety. 


CHAR  II. 

Of  the  beauty  which  the  appearance  of  Utility 
bejlows  upon  the  characters  and  actions  of  men  ; 
and  how  far  the  perception  of  this  beauty  may 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  original  principles  of 
approbation. 

THE  characters  of  men,  as  well  as  the  con-  CHAP. 
trivances  of  art,  or  the  inflitutions  of  civil 
government,  may  be  fitted  either  to  promote  or 
to  difturb  the  happinefs  both  of  the  individual 
and  of  the  fociety.  The  prudent,  the  equitable, 
the  active,  refolute,  and  fober  character  pro- 
mifes  profperity  and  fatisfaction,  both  to  the 
perfon  himfelf  and  to  every  one  connected  with 
him.  The  ram,  the  infolent,  the  flothful, 
effeminate,  and  voluptuous,  on  the  contrary, 
forebodes  ruin  to  the  individual,  and  misfortune 
to  all  who  have  any  thing  to  do  with  him.  The 
§ril  turn  of  mind  has  at  leaft  all  the  beauty 
which  can  belong  to  the  moil  perfect  machine 
that  was  ever  invented  for  promoting  the  moil 
agreeable  purpofe :  and  the  fecond,  all  the 
deformity  of  the  mofl  awkward  and  clumfy  con- 
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PART  trivance.  What  inftitution  of  government  could 
tend  fo  much  to  promote  the  happinefs  of  man 
kind  as  the  general  prevalence  of  wifdom  and 
virtue  ?  All  government  is  but  an  imperfect 
remedy  for  the  deficiency  of  thefe.  Whatever 
beauty,  therefore,  can  belong  to  civil  govern 
ment  upon  account  of  its  utility,  muil  in  a  far 
fuperior  degree  belong  to  thefe.  On  the  con 
trary,  what  civil  policy  can  be  fo  ruinous  and 
deflruiSlive  as  the  vices  of  men  ?  The  fatal  effects 
of  bad  government  arife  from  nothing,  but  that 
it  does  not  fufficiently  guard  againft  the  mifr 
chiefs  which  human  wickednefs  gives  occaiion 
to. 

This  beauty  and  deformity  which  characters 
appear  to  derive  from  their  ufefulnefs  or  incon- 
veniency,  are  apt  to  ftrike,  in  a  peculiar  man 
ner,  thofe  who  confider,  in  an  abftract  and 
philofophical  light,  the  actions  and  conduct  of 
mankind.  When  a  philofopher  goes  to  examine 
why  humanity  is  approved  of,  or  cruelty  con 
demned,  he  does  not  always  form  to  himfelf,  in 
a  very  clear  and  diftinct  manner,  the  conception 
of  any  one  particular  action  either  of  cruelty  or 
of  humanity,  but  is  commonly  contented  with 
the  vague  and  indeterminate  idea  which  the 
general  names  of  thofe  qualities  fuggert  to  him* 
But  it  is  in  particular  inftances  only  that  the 
propriety  or  impropriety,  the  merit  or  demerit 
of  actions  is  very  obvious  and  difcernible.  It  is 
only  when  particular  examples  are  given  that 
we  perceive  diilinctly  either  the  concord  or  dif- 
agreement  between  our  own  affections  and  thofe 
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of  the  agent,   or  feel  a  focial  gratitude  arife  CHAP, 
towards  him  in  the  one  cafe,  or  a  fympathetic 
refentment  in  the   other.     When  we  confider 
virtue  and  vice  in  an  abftraSl  and  general  man 
ner,  the  qualities  by  which  they  excite  thefe 
feveral  fentiments  feem  in  a  great  meafure  to 
difappear,  and  the  fentiments  themfelves  become 
lefs  obvious  and  difcernible.      On  the  contrary, 
the  happy  effects  of  the  one  and  the  fatal  confe- 
quences  of  the  other  feem  then  to  rife  up  to  the 
view,  and  as  it  were  to  ftand  out  and  diftinguifh 
themfelves  from  all  the  other  qualities  of  either. 
The  fame  ingenious  and  agreeable  author  who 
firft  explained  why  utility  pleafes,  has  been  fo 
ftruck  with  this  view  of  things,  as  to  refolve 
our  whole  approbation  of  virtue  into  a  percep 
tion  of  this  fpecies  of  beauty  which  refults  from 
the  appearance  of  utility.     No  qualities  of  the 
mind,  he  obferves,  are  approved  of  as  virtuous, 
but  fuch  as  are  ufeful  or  agreeable  either  to  the 
perfon  himfelf  or  to  others  ;  and  no  qualities  are 
difapproved  of  as  vicious   but  fuch  as  have  a 
contrary  tendency.    And  Nature,  indeed,  feems 
to  have  fo  happily  adjufted  our  fentiments  of 
approbation  and  difapprobation,  to  the  conve- 
niency  both  of  the  individual  and  of  the  fociety, 
that  after  the  ftri6t eft  examination  itwillbe  found, 
I  believe,  that  this  is  univerfally  the  cafe.     But 
ftill  I  affirm,  that  it  is  not  the  view  of  this  utility 
or  hurtfulnefs  which  is  either  the  firil  or  principal 
fource  of  our  approbation  and  difapprobation. 
Thefe  fentiments  are  no  doubt  enhanced  and  en 
livened  by  the  perception  of  the  beauty  or  de- 
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R  T  formity  which  refults  from  this  utility  or  hurt- 
fulnefs.  But  ftill,  I  fay,  they  are  originally  and 
effentially  different  from  this  perception. 

For  firft  of  all,  it  feems  impoffible  that  the 
approbation  of  virtue  mould  be  a  fentiment  of 
the  fame  kind  with  that  by  which  we  approve  of  a 
convenient  and  well-contrived  building  ;  or  that 
we  mould  have  no  other  reafon  for  praih'ng  a 
man  than  that  for  which  we  commend  a  cheil 
of  drawers. 

And  fecondly,  it  will  be  found,  upon  exami 
nation,  that  the  ufefulnefs  of  any  difpoiition  of 
mind  is  feldom  the  firft  ground  of  our  approba 
tion  ;  and  that  the  fentiment  of  approbation 
always  involves  in  it  a  fenfe  of  propriety  quite 
diftincl  from  the  perception  of  utility.  We  may 
obferve  this  with  regard  to  all  the  qualities 
which  are  approved  of  as  virtuous,  both  thofe 
which,  according  to  this  fyflem,  are  originally 
valued  as  ufeful  to  ourfelves,  as  well  as  thofe 
which  are  eileemed  on  account  of  their  ufeful 
nefs  to  others. 

The  qualities  moil  ufeful  to  ourfelves  are,  firfl 
of  all,  fuperior  reafon  and  uriderflanding,  by 
which  we  are  capable  of  difcerning  the  remote 
confequences  of  all  our  aclions,  and  of  fore- 
feeing  the  advantage  or  detriment  which  is 
likely  to  refult  from  them  :  and  fecondly,  felf- 
command,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  abilain 
from  prefent  pleafure  or  to  endure  prefent  pain, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  greater  pleafure  or  to  avoid 
a  greater  pain  in  fome  future  time.  In  the 
union  of  thofe  two  qualities  confifts  the  virtue 
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of  prudence,  of  all  the  virtues  that  which  is.moft  CHAP. 
ufeful  to  the  individual. 

With  regard  to  the  firft  of  thofe  qualities,  it 
has  been  obferved  on  a  former  ocean* on,  that 
fuperior  reafon  and  underftanding  are  originally 
approved  of  as  juft  and  right  and  accurate,  and 
not  merely  as  ufeful  or  advantageous.  It  is  in 
the  abflrufer  fciences,  particularly  in  the  higher 
parts  of  mathematics,  that  the  greateft  and  moil 
admired  exertions  of  human  reafon  have  been 
difplayed.  But  the  utility  of  thofe  fciences, 
either  to  the  individual  or  to  the  public,  is  not 
very  obvious,  and  to  prove  it,  requires  a  dif- 
cuffion  which  is  not  always  very  eafily  compre 
hended.  It  was  not,  therefore,  their  utility 
which  firil  recommended  them  to  the  public 
admiration.  This  quality  was  but  little  infilled 
upon,  till  it  became  neceflary  to  make  fome 
reply  to  the  reproaches  of  thofe,  who,  having 
themfelves  no  tafte  for  fuch  fublime  difcoveries, 
endeavoured  to  depreciate  them  as  ufelefs. 

That  felf-command,  in  the  fame  manner,  by 
which  we  reftrain  our  prefent  appetites,  in  order 
to  gratify  them  more  fully  upon  another  occa- 
fion,  is  approved  of,  as  much  under  the  afpecl 
of  propriety,  as  under  that  of  utility.  When 
we  a£l  in  this  manner,  the  fentiments  which 
influence  our  conducl  feem  exa6lly  to  coincide 
with  thofe  of  the  fpeclator.  The  fpectator  does 
not  feel  the  folicitations  of  our  prefent  appetites. 

To  him  the  pleafure  which  we  are  to  enjoy  a 

week  hence,  or  a  year  hence,  is  jufl  as  intereft- 

ing  as  that  which  we  are  to  enjoy  this  moment. 
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PART  When  for  the  fake  of  the  prefent,  therefore,  we 
facrifice  the  future,  our  conduct  appears  to  him 
abfurd  and  extravagant  in  the  higheil  degree, 
and  he  cannot  enter  into  the  principles  which 
influence  it.  On  the  contrary,  when  we  abilain 
from  prefent  pleafure,  in  order  to  fecure  greater 
pleafure  to  come,  when  we  act  as  if  the  remote 
object  interefled  us  as  much  as  that  which  im 
mediately  preffes  upon  the  fenfes,  as  our  affec 
tions  exa6lly  correfpond  with  his  own,  he  cannot 
fail  to  approve  of  our  behaviour  :  and  as  he 
knows  from  experience,  how  few  are  capable  of 
this  felf-command,  he  looks  upon  our  conduct 
with  a  confiderable  degree  of  wonder  and  ad 
miration.  Hence  arifes  that  eminent  efleem 
with  which  all  men  naturally  regard  a  fteady 
perfeverance  in  the  practice  of  frugality,  induf- 
try,  and  application,  though  directed  to  no 
other  purpoie  than  the  acquifition  of  fortune. 
The  refolute  firmnefs  of  the  perfon  who  acts  in 
this  manner,  and  in  order  to  obtain  a  great 
though  remote  advantage,  not  only  gives  up  all 
prefent  pleafures,  but  endures  the  greateft  la 
bour  both  of  mind  and  body,  necefTarily  com* 
mands  our  approbation.  That  view  of  his  intereil 
and  happinefs  which  appears  to  regulate  his 
conduct,  exactly  tallies  with  the  idea  which  we 
naturally  form  of  it.  There  is  the  moil  perfect 
correfpondence  between  his  fentiments  and  our 
own,  and  at  the  fame  time,  from  our  experience 
of  the  common  weaknefs  of  human  nature,  it  is 
a  correfpondence  which  we  could  not  reafonably 
have  expelled.  We  not  only  approve,  there- 
4  fore. 
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fore,  but  in  fome  meafure  admire  his  conduct,  c  H  A  p. 
and  think  it  worthy  of  a  confiderable  degree  of 
ttpplaufe.  It  is  the  confcioufnefs  of  this  merited 
approbation  and  efteem  which  is  alone  capable 
of  fupporting  the  agent  in  this  tenour  of  con- 
duel:.  The  pleafure  which  we  are  to  enjoy  ten 
years  hence  interefts  us  fo  little  in  comparifon 
with  that  which  we  may  enjoy  to-day,  the  paffion 
which  the  firil  excites,  is  naturally  fo  weak  in 
comparifon  with  that  violent  emotion  which  the 
fecond  is  apt  to  give  occafion  to,  that  the  one 
could  never  be  any  balance  to  the  other,  unlefs 
it  was  fupported  by  the  fenfe  of  propriety,  by 
the  confcioufnefs  that  we  merited  the  efteem 
and  approbation  of  every  body,  by  acling  in  the 
one  way,  and  that  we  became  the  proper  objects 
of  their  contempt  and  derifion  by  behaving  in 
the  other. 

Humanity,  jufiice,  gcnerofity,  and  public 
fpirit,  are  the  qualities  mod  ufeful  to  others. 
Wherein  confifts  the  propriety  of  humanity  and 
juflice  has  been  explained  upon  a  former  occa* 
fion,  where  it  was  fhewn  how  much  our  efteem 
and  approbation  of  thofe  qualities  depended 
upon  the  concord  between  the  affections  of  the 
agent  and  thofe  of  the  fpeclators. 

The  propriety  of  generofity  and  public  fpirit 
is  founded  upon  the  fame  principle  with  that  of 
juftice.  Generofity  is  different  from  humanity. 
Thofe  two  qualities,  which  at  firft  fight  feem  fo 
nearly  allied,  do  not  always  belong  to  the  fame 
perfon.  Humanity  is  the  virtue  of  a  woman, 
generofity  of  a  man.  The  fair-fex,  who  have 

commonly 
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PART  commonly  much  more  tendernefs  than  ours, 
have  feldom  fo  much  generoiity.  That  women 
rarely  make  confiderable  donations,  is  an  obfer- 
vation  of  the  civil  law*.  Humanity  coniifts 
merely  in  the  exquilite  fellow-feeling  which  the 
fpectator  entertains  with  the  fentiments  of  the 
perfons  principally  concerned,  fo  as  to  grieve  for 
their  fufferings,  to  refent  their  injuries,  and  to 
rejoice  at  their  good  fortune.  The  moil  humane 
actions  require  no  felf-denial,  no  felf- command, 
no  great  exertion  of  the  fenfe  of  propriety. 
They  conilil  only  in  doing  what  this  exquifite 
iympathy  would  of  its  own  accord  prompt  us  to 
do.  But  it  is  otherwife  with  generoiity.  We 
never  are  generous  except  when  in  fome  refpecl; 
we  prefer  fome  other  perfon  to  ourfelves,  and 
facrifice  fome  great  and  important  intereil  of 
our  own  to  an  equal  intereil  of  a  friend  or  of  a 
fuperior.  The  man  who  gives  up  his  preten- 
ilons  to  an  office  that  was  the  great  objec~l  of 
his  ambition,  becaufe  he  imagines  that  the 
fervices  of  another  are  better  entitled  to  it ; 
the  man  who  expofes  his  life  to  defend  that  of 
his  friend,  which  he  judges  to  be  of  more  im 
portance,  neither  of  them  ae~l  from  humanity, 
or  becaufe  they  feel  more  exquiiitely  what  con 
cerns  that  other  perfon  that  what  concerns 
themfelves.  They  both  conilder  thofe  appoilte 
intereils,  not  in  the  light  in  which  they  naturally 
appear  to  themfelves,  but  in  that  in  which  they 
appear  to  others.  To  every  byilander,  the 
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fuccefs  or  prefervation  of  this  other  perfon  may  CHAP. 
juftly  be  more  interefling  than  their  own  ;  but  ^ 
it  cannot  be  fo  to  themfelves.  When  to  the 
intereft  of  this  other  perfon,  therefore,  they 
facrifice  their  own,  they  accommodate  them 
felves  to  the  fentiments  of  the  fpectator,  and  by 
an  effort  of  magnanimity  act  'according  to  tllofe 
views  of  things  which  they  feel,  muft  naturally 
occur  to  any  third  perfon.  The  foldier  who 
throws  away  his  life  in  order  to  defend  that  of 
his  officer,  would  perhaps  be  but  little  affected 
by  the  death  of  that  officer,  if  it  mould  happen 
without  any  fault  of  his  own  ;  and  a  very  fmall 
difafler  which  had  befallen  himfelf  might  excite 
a  much  more  lively  forrow.  But  "when  he 
endeavours  to  act  fo  as  to  deferve  applaufe,  and 
to  make  the  impartial  fpectator  enter  into  the 
principles  of  his  conduct,  he  feels,  that  to  every 
body  but  himfelf,  his  own  life  is  a  trifle  com- 
pared  with  that  of  his  officer,  and  that  when  he 
Sacrifices  the  one  to  the  other,  he  acts  quite 
properly  and  agreeably  to  what  would  be  the 
natural  apprehenfions  of  every  impartial  by- 
flan  der. 

It  is  the  fame  cafe  with  the  greater  exertions 
of  public  fpirit.  When  a  young  officer  expofes 
his  life  to  acquire  fome  inconiiderable  addition 
to  the  dominions  of  his  fovereign,  it  is  not 
becaufe  the  acquifition  of  the  new  territory  is, 
to  himfelf,  an  object  more  defireable  than  the 
prefervation  of  his  own  life.  To  him  his  own 
life  is  of  infinitely  more  value  than  the  conqucft 
of  a  whole  kingdom  for  the  flate  which  he 

ferves. 
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PART  ferves.  But  when  he  compares  thofe  two  objects 
IV>  ,  with  one  another,  he  does  not  view  them  in  the 
light  in  which  they  naturally  appear  to  himfelf, 
but  in  that  in  which  they  appear  to  the  nation 
he  fights  for.  To  them  the  fuccefs  of  the  war 
is  of  the  highefl  importance  ;  the  life  of  a  pri 
vate  perfon  of  fcarce  any  confequence.  When 
he  puts  himfelf  in  their  fituation,  he  immedi 
ately  feels  that  he  cannot  be  too  prodigal  of  his 
blood,  if,  by  ihedding  it,  he  can  promote  fo  valu 
able  a  purpofe.  In  thus  thwarting,  from  a  fenie 
of  duty  and  propriety,  the  ilrongeil  of  all 
natural  propenfities,  coniifts  the  heroifm  of  his 
conduct.  There  is  many  an  honeil  Engliihman, 
who,  in  his  private  ftation,  would  be  more  feri- 
oufly  difturbed  by  the  lofs  of  a  guinea,  than  by 
the  national  lofs  of  Minorca,  who  yet,  had  it 
been  in  his  power  to  defend  that  fortrefs,  would 
have  facrificed  his  life  a  thoufand  times  rather 
than,  through  his  fault,  have  let  it  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  When  the  firfl  Brutus 
led  forth  his  own  fons  to  a  capital  punifliment, 
becaufe  they  had  confpired  againil  the  riling 
liberty  of  Rome,  he  facrificed  what,  if  he  had 
confulted  his  own  breail  only,  would  appear  to 
be  the  ilronger  to  the  weaker  affection.  Brutus 
ought  naturally  to  have  felt  much  more  for  the 
death  of  his  own  fons,  than  for  all  that  probably 
Rome  could  have  fuffered  from  the  want  of  fo 
great  an  example.  But  he  viewed  them,  not 
with  the  eyes  of  a  father,  but  with  thofe  of  a 
Roman  citizen.  Pie  entered  fo  thoroughly  into 
the  fentiments  of  this  laft  character,  that  he 

paid 
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paid  no  regard  to  that  tie,  by  which  he  himfelf  CHAP. 
was  connected  with  them ;  and  to  a  Roman  u- 
citizen,  the  fons  even  of  Brutus  feemed  con 
temptible,  when  put  into  the  balance  with  the 
fmalleft  intereft  of  Rome.  In  thefe  and  in  all 
other  cafes  of  this  kind,  our  admiration  is  not  fo 
much  founded  upon  the  utility,  as  upon  the 
unexpected,  and  on  that  account  the  great,  the 
noble,  and  exalted  propriety  of  fuch  actions. 
This  utility,  when  we  come  to  view  it,  beflows 
upon  them,  undoubtedly,  a  new  beauty,  and 
upon  that  account  ftill  further  recommends 
them  to  our  approbation.  This  beauty,  how 
ever,  is  chiefly  perceived  by  men  of  reflection 
and  fpeculation,  and  is  by  no  means  the  quality 
which  firft  recommends  fuch  actions  to  the 
natural  fentiments  of  the  bulk  of  mankind. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  fo  'far  as  the  Senti 
ment  of  approbation  arifes  from  the  perception 
of  this  beauty  of  utility,  it  has  no  reference  of 
any  kind  to  the  fentiments  of  others.  If  it  was 
poffible,  therefore,  that  a  perfon  mould  grow  up 
to  manhood  without  any  communication  with 
fociety,  his  own  actions  might,  notwithflanding, 
be  agreeable  or  difagreeable  to  him  on  account 
of  their  tendency  to  his  happinefs  or  dif advan 
tage.  He  might  perceive  a  beauty  of  this  kind 
in  prudence,  temperance,  and  good  conduct, 
and  a  deformity  in  the  oppofite  behaviour  :  he 
might  view  his  own  temper  and  character  with 
that  fort  of  fatisfaction  with  which  we  conlider 
a  well-contrived  machine,  in  the  one  cafe ;  or 
with  that  fort  of  diftafie  and  di  {Fatisfaction  with 

which 
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PART  which  we  regard  a  very  awkward  and  clumfy 
contrivance,  in  the  other.  As  thefe  perceptions, 
however,  are  merely  a  matter  of  taile,  and  have 
all  the  feeblenefs  and  delicacy  of  that  fpecies  of 
perceptions,  upon  the  jufinefs  of  which  what  is 
properly  called  tafte  is  founded,  they  probably 
would  not  be  much  attended  to  by  one  in  his 
folitary  and  miferable  condition.  Even  though 
they  mould  occur  to  him,  they  would  by  no 
means  have  the  fame  effect  upon  him,  antece 
dent  to  his  connexion  with  fociety,  which  they 
would  have  in  confequence  of  that  connexion. 
He  would  not  be  cail  down  with  inward  fhame 
at  the  thought  of  this  deformity ;  nor  would  he 
be  elevated  with  fecret  triumph  of  mind  from 
the  confcioufnefs  of  the  contrary  beauty.  He 
would  not  exult  from  the  no.tion  of  deferving 
reward  in  the  one  cafe,  nor  tremble  from  the 
fufpicion  of  meriting  punimment  in  the  other* 
All  fuch  fentiments  fuppofe  the  idea  of  fome 
other  being,  who  is  the  natural  judge  of  the 
perfon  that  feels  them  ;  and  it  is  only  by  iym- 
pathy  with  the  decifions  of  this  arbiter  of  his 
conduct,  that  he  can  conceive,  either  the 
triumph  of  felf-applaufe,  or  the  ihame  of  felf* 
condemnation. 
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Of  the  Influence  of  Cujlom  and  Fq/Jiion  upon 
notions  of  Beauty  and  Deformity. 
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HERE  are  other  principles  befides  thofe  PART 
already  enumerated,  which  have  a   con-       v- 

CHAP 

fiderable  influence  upon  the  moral  fentiments  of  j. 
mankind,  and  are  the  chief  caufes  of  the  many 
irregular  and  difcordant  opinions  which  prevail 
in  different  ages  and  nations  concerning  what  is 
blamable  or  praife^ worthy.  Thefe  principles 
i  are 
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T  are  Cuftom  and  fafhion,  principles  which  extend 
their  dominion  over  our  judgments  concerning 
beauty  of  every  kind. 

When  two  objects  have  frequently  been  feen 
together,  the  imagination  acquires  a  habit  of 
paffing  eafily  from  the  one  to  the  other.  If  the 
firfl  appear,  we  lay  our  account  that  the  fecond 
is  to  follow.  Of  their  own  accord  they  put  us 
in  mind  of  one  another,  and  the  attention  glides 
eafily  along  them.  Though,  independent  of 
cuflom,  there  mould  be  no  real  beauty  in  their 
union,  yet  when  cullom  has  thus  connected  them 
together,  we  feel  an  impropriety  in  their  fepara- 
tion.  The  one  we  think  is  awkward  when  it 
appears  without  its  ufual  companion.  We  mifs 
fomething  which  we  expected  to  find,  and  the 
habitual  arrangement  of  our  ideas  is  diilurbed 
by  the  difappointment.  A  fuit  of  clothes,  for 
example,  feems  to  want  fomething  if  they  are 
without  the  mofl  infignificant  ornament  which 
ufually  accompanies  them,  and  we  find  a  mean- 
nefs  or  awkwardnefs  in  the  abfence  even  of  a 
haunch  button.  When  there  is  any  natural  pro 
priety  in  the  union,  cuilom  increafes  our  fenfe  of 
it,  and  makes  a  different  arrangement  appear  ftill 
more  difagreeable  than  it  would  otherwife  feem 
to  be.  Thofe  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  fee 
things  in  a  good  taile,  are  more  difgufled  by 
whatever  is  clumfy  or  awkward.  Where  the 
conjunction  is  improper,  cullom  either  dimin- 
ilhes,  or  takes  awray  altogether,  our  fenfe  of  the 
impropriety.  Thofe  who  have  been  accuflomed 
to  flovenly  diforder  lofe  all  fenfe  of  neatnefs  or 

elegance. 
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elegance.  The  modes  of  furniture  or  drefs 
which  feem  ridiculous  to  Itrangers,  give  no 
offence  to  the  people  who  are  ufed  to  them. 

Fafhion  is  different  from  cuftom,  or  rather  is  a 
particular  Ipecies  of  it.  That  is  not  the  faihion 
which  every  body  wears,  but  which  thole  wear 
who  are  of  a  high  rank,  or  character.  The  grace 
ful,  the  eafy,  and  commanding  manners  of  the 
great,  joined  to  the  ufual  richnefs  and  magnifi 
cence  of  their  drefs,  give  a  grace  to  the  very  form 
which  they  happen  to  beflow  upon  it.  As  long 
as  they  continue  to  ufe  this  form,  it  is  connected 
in  our  imaginations  with  the  idea  of  fomething 
that  is  genteel  and  magnificent,  and  though  in 
itfelf  it  ihould  be  indifferent,  it  feems,  on  account 
of  this  relation,  to  have  fomething  about  it  that 
is  genteel  and  magnificent  too.  As  loon  as  they 
drop  it,  it  lofes  all  the  grace,  which  it  had 
appeared  to  polfefs  before,  and  being  now  ufed 
only  by  the  inferior  ranks  of  people,  feems  to  have 
Something  of  their  meannefs  and  awkwardnefs. 

Drefs  and  furniture  are  allowed  by  all  the 
world  to  be  entirely  under  the  dominion  of 
cuftom  and  faihion.  The  influence  of  thofe 
principles,  however,  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
fo  narrow  a  Iphere,  but  extends  itfelf  to  whatever 
is  in  any  refpect  the  object  of  tafte,  to  mulic,  to 
poetry,  to  architecture.  The  modes  of  drels 
and  furniture  are  continually  changing,  and  that 
faihion  appearing  ridiculous  to-day  which  was 
admired  five  years  ago,  we  are  experimentally 
convinced  that  it  owed  its  vogue  chiefly  or  en- 
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PART  tirely  to  cuftom  and  fafhion.  Clothes  and  fur 
niture  are  not  made  of  very  durable  materials. 
A  well-fancied  coat  is  done  in  a  twelve-month, 
and  cannot  continue  longer  to  propagate,  as  the 
faihion,  that  form  according  to  which  it  was  made. 
The  modes  of  furniture  change  lefs  rapidly  than 
thofe  of  drefs  ;  becaufe  furniture  is  commonly 
more  durable.  In  five  or  fix  years,  however,  it 
generally  undergoes  an  entire  revolution,  and 
every  man  in  his  own  time  fees  the  fafhion  in  this 
refpecT;  change  many  different  ways.  The  pro 
ductions  of  the  other  arts  are  much  more  laliing, 
and,  when  happily  imagined,  may  continue  to 
propagate  the  fafhion  of  their  make  for  a  much 
longer  time.  A  well-contrived  building  may 
endure  many  centuries  :  a  beautiful  air  may  be 
delivered  down  by  a  fort  of  tradition,  through 
many  fucceffive  generations  :  a  well-written 
poem  may  lafl  as  long  as  the  world ;  and  all  of 
them  continue  for  ages  together,  to  give  the 
vogue  to  that  particular  flyle,  to  that  particular 
tafle  or  manner,  according  to  which  each  of  them 
was  compofed.  Few  men  have  an  opportunity 
of  feeing  in  their  own  times  the  fafhion  in  any  of 
thefe  arts  change  very  confiderably.  Few  men 
have  fo  much  experience  and  acquaintance  with 
the  different  modes  which  have  obtained  in 
remote  ages  and  nations,  as  to  be  thoroughly 
reconciled  to  them,  or  to  judge  with  impartiality 
between  them,  and  what  takes  place  in  their 
own  age  and  country.  Few  men  therefore  are 
willing  to  allow,  that  cuftom  or  fafhion  have 

much 
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much  influence  upon  their  judgments  concerning  CHAP, 
what  is  beautiful  or  otherwife,  in  the  productions 
of  any  of  thofe  arts  ;  but  imagine,  that  all  the 
rules,  which  they  think  ought  to  be  obferved  in 
each  of  them,  are  founded  upon  reafon  and 
nature,  not  upon  habit  or  prejudice.  A  very 
little  attention,  however,  may  convince  them  of 
the  contrary,  and  fatisfy  them,  that  the  influence 
of  cuftom  and  f  kill  ion  over  drefs  and  furniture, 
is  not  more  abfolute  than  over  architecture, 
poetry,  and  mufic. 

Can  any  reafon,  for  example,  be  afligned  why 
the  Doric  capital  ihould  be  appropriated  to  a 
pillar,  whofe  height  is  equal  to  eight  diameters ; 
the  Ionic  volute  to  one  of  nine  ;  and  the  Co 
rinthian  foliage  to  one  of  ten  ?  The  propriety 
of  each  of  thofe  appropriations  can  be  founded 
upon  nothing  but  habit  and  cuftom.  The  eye 
having  been  ufed  to  fee  a  particular  proportion 
connected  with  a  particular  ornament,  would 
be  offended  if  they  were  not  joined  together. 
Each  of  the  five  orders  has  its  peculiar  orna 
ments,  which  cannot  be  changed  for  any  other, 
without  giving  offence  to  all  thofe  who  know 
any  thing  of  the  rules  of  architecture.  Accord 
ing  to  fome  Architects,  indeed,  fuch  is  the  ex- 
quifite  judgment  with  which  the  ancients  have 
ailigned  to  each  order  its  proper  ornaments, 
that  no  others  can  be  found  which  are  equally 
fuitable.  It  feems,  however,  a  little  difficult  to 
be  conceived  that  thefe  forms,  though,  no  doubt, 
extremely  agreeable,  fhould  be  the  only  forms 
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PART  which  can  fuit  thofe  proportions,  or  that  there 
v-  ,  ihould  not  be  five  hundred  others  which,  ante 
cedent  to  eftablifhed  cuftom,  would  have  fitted 
them  equally  well.  When  cuftom,  however,  has 
eftablifhed  particular  rules  of  building,  provided 
they  are  not  abfolutely  unreafonable,  it  is  ab- 
furd  to  think  of  altering  them  for  others  which 
are  only  equally  good,  or  even  for  others  which, 
in  point  of  elegance  and  beauty,  have  naturally 
fome  little  advantage  over  them.  A  man  would 
be  ridiculous  who  ihould  appear  in  public  with 
a  fuit  of  clothes  quite  different  from  thofe  which 
are  commonly  worn,  though  the  new  drefs  mould 
in  itfelf  be  ever  fo  graceful  or  convenient.  And 
there  feems  to  be  an  abfurdity  of  the  fame  kind 
in  ornamenting  a  houfe  after  a  quite  different 
manner  from  that  which  cuftom  and  fafhion 
have  prefcribed;  though  the  new  ornaments 
Ihould  in  themfelves  be  fomewhat  fuperior  to 
the  common  ones. 

According  to  the  ancient  rhetoricians,  a  cer 
tain  meafure  or  verfe  was  by  nature  appropriated 
to  each  particular  fpecies  of  writing,  as  being 
naturally  expreffive  of  that  characler,  fentiment, 
or  paflion,  which  ought  to  predominate  in  it. 
One  verfe,  they  faid,  was  fit  for  grave  and 
another  for  gay  works,  which  could  not,  they 
thought,  be  interchanged  without  the  greateft 
impropriety.  The  experience  of  modern  times, 
however,  feems  to  contradict  this  principle, 
though  in  itfelf  it  would  appear  to  be  extremely 
probable.  What  is  the  burlefque  verfe  in  Eng- 

lifli 
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lifh,  is  the  heroic  verfe  in  French.     The  trage-  CHAP. 
dies  of  Racine  and  the  Henriad  of  Voltaire,  are 
nearly  in  the  fame  verfe  with, 

Let  me  have  your  advice  in  a  weighty  affair. 

The  burlefque  verfe  in  French,  on  the  contrary, 
is  pretty  much  the  fame  with  the  heroic  verfe  of 
ten  fyllables  in  Englifh.  Cuftom  has  made  the 
one  Nation  affociate  the  ideas  of  gravity,  fub- 
limity,  and  ferioufnefs,  to  that  meafure  which  the 
other  has  connected  with  whatever  is  gay,  flip* 
pant,  and  ludicrous.  Nothing  would  appear 
more  abfurd  in  Englifh,  than  a  tragedy  written 
in  the  Alexandrine  verfes  of  the  French  ;  or  in 
French,  than  a  work  of  the  fame  kind  in  verfes 
of  ten  fyllables. 

An  eminent  artift  will  bring  about  a  confider- 
able  change  in  the  eftablifhed  modes  of  each  of 
thofe  arts,  and  introduce  a  new  fafhion  of 
writing,  mufic,  or  architecture.  As  the  drefs 
of  an  agreeable  man  of  high  rank  recommends 
itfelf,  and  how  peculiar  and  fantaflical  foever, 
comes  foon  to  be  admired  and  imitated  ;  fo  the 
excellencies  of  an  eminent  mafter  recommend 
his  peculiarities,,  and  his  manner  becomes  the 
fafhionable  ftyle  in  the  art  which  he  pra&ifes, 
The  tafte  of  the  Italians  in  mulic  and  architec 
ture  has,  within  thefe  fifty  years,  undergone  a 
confiderable  change,  from  imitating  the  pecu 
liarities  of  fome  eminent  mailers  in  each  of 
thofe  arts.  Seneca  is  accufed  by  Quintilian  of 
having  corrupted  the  taile  of  the  Romans,  and 
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P  A  R  T  of  having  introduced  a  frivolous  prettinefs  in 
the  room  of  majeftic  reafon  and  mafculine  elo 
quence.  Salluil  ajnd  Tacitus  have  by  others 
been  charged  with  the  fame  accufation,  though 
in  a  different  manner*  They  gave  reputation,  it 
is  pretended,  to  a  ftyle,  which  though  in  the 
higheft  degree  concife,  elegant,  expreffive,  and 
even  poetical,  wanted,  however,  eafe,  fimplicity, 
and  nature,  and  was  evidently  the  production  of 
the  moil  laboured  and  ftudied  affectation.  How 
many  great  qualities  muft  that  writer  poffefs, 
who  can  thus  render  his  very  faults  agreeable  ? 
After  the  praife  of  refining  the  tafte  of  a  nation, 
the  higheft  eulogy,  perhaps,  which  can  be  be- 
ftowed  upon  any  author,  is  to  fay,  that  he  cor 
rupted  it.  In  our  own  language,  Mr.  Pope  and 
Dr.  Swift  have  each  of  them  introduced  a  man 
ner  different  from  what  was  pradUfed  before, 
into  all  works  that  are  written  in  rhyme,  the  one 
in  long  verfes,  the  other  in  fhort.  The  quaint- 
nefs  of  Butler  has  given  place  to  the  plainnefs 
of  Swift.  The  rambling  freedom  of  Dryden, 
and  the  correct  but  often  tedious  and  profaic 
languor  of  Addifon,  are  no  longer  the  objects  of 
imitation,  but  all  long  verfes  are  now  written 
after  the  manner  of  the  nervous  precifion  of 
Mr.  Pope. 

Neither  is  it  only  over  the  productions  of  the 
arts,  that  cuftom  and  fafhion  exert  their  domi 
nion.  They  influence  our  judgments,  in  the 
fame  manner,  with  regard  to  the  beauty  of  na 
tural  objects.  What  various  and  oppofite  forms 
are  deemed  beautiful  in  different  fpecies  of 
2  things  ? 
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things  ?  The  proportions  which  are  admired  in  c  H  A  P. 
one  animal,  are  altogether  different  from  thofe 
which  are  eileemed  in  another.  Every  clafs 
of  things  has  its  own  peculiar  conformation, 
which  is  approved  of,  and  has  a  beauty  of  its 
own,  diilinct  from  that  of  every  other  fpecies. 
It  is  upon  this  account  that  a  learned  Jefuit, 
Father  Buffier>  has  determined  that  the  beauty 
of  every  object  coniiils  in  that  form  and  colour, 
which  is  moil  ufual  among  things  of  that  par 
ticular  fort  to  which  it  belongs.  Thus,  in  the 
human  form,  the  beauty  of  each  feature  lies  in 
a  certain  middle,  equally  removed  from  a  variety 
of  other  forms  that  are  ugly.  A  beautiful  nofe, 
for  example,  is  one  that  is  neither  very  long, 
nor  very  ihort,  neither  very  ilraight,  nor  very 
crooked,  but  a  fort  of  middle  among  all  thefe 
extremes,  and  lefs  different  from  any  one  of 
them,  than  all  of  them  are  from  one  another. 
It  is  the  form  which  Nature  feems  to  have  aimed 
at  in  them  all,  which,  however,  me  deviates  from 
in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  and  very  feldom  hits 
exactly ;  but  to  which  all  thofe  deviations  flill 
bear  a  very  flrong  refemblance.  When  a  num 
ber  of  drawings  are  made  after  one  pattern, 
though  they  may  all  mifs  it  in  fome  refpects,  yet 
they  will  all  refemble  it  more  than  they  refemble 
one  another ;  the  general  character  of  the  pat 
tern  will  run  through  them  all j  the  moil  iin- 
gular'and  odd  will  be  thofe  which  are  moil  wide 
of  it;  and  though  very  few  will  copy  it  exactly, 
yet  the  moil  accurate  delineations  wrill  bear  ;: 
greater  refemblance  to  the  moil  carelefs,  than 
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FART  the  carelefs  ones  will  bear  to  one  another.     In 
the  fame  manner,  in  each  fpecies  of  creatures, 
what  is  moil  beautiful  bears  the  ftrongefl  cha- 
radters  of  the  general  fabric  of  the  fpecies,  and 
has  the  ftrongefl  refemblance  to  the  greater  part 
of  the    individuals'  with  which    it    is   claffed. 
Monfters,  on  the  contrary,  or  what  is  perfectly 
deformed,  are  always  moll  iingular  and  odd,  and 
have  the  leail  refemblance  to  the  generality  of 
that  fpecies  to  which  they  belong.     And  thus 
the  beauty  of  each  fpecies,  though  in  one  fenfe 
the  rarefl  of  all  things,  becaufe  few  individuals 
hit  this  middle  form  exactly,  yet  in  another,  is 
the  mofl  common,  becaufe   all   the  deviations 
from  it  referable  it  more  than  theyrefemble  one 
another.     The  moil  cuftomary  form,  therefore, 
is  in  each  Ipecies  of  things,  according  to  him, 
the  moil  beautifuL     And  hence  it  is  that  a  cer 
tain  practice  and  experience  in  contemplating 
each  fpecies  of  objects  is  requiiite  before  we  can 
judge  of  its  beauty,  or  know  wherein  the  middle 
and  moil  ufual  form  confiils.     The  niceft  judge- 
ment   concerning  the  beauty  of   the    human 
fpecies  will  not  help  us  to  judge  of  that  of 
flowers,  or  horfes,  or  any  other  fpecies  of  things. 
It  is  for  the  fame  reafon  that  in  different  cli 
mates,  and  where  different  cufloms  and  ways  of 
living  take  place,  as  the  generality  of  any  fpecies 
receives  a  different  conformation  from  thofe  cir- 
cumfcances,  fo  different  ideas  of  its  beauty  pre> 
vail.     The  beauty  of  a  Moorifh  is  not  exactly 
the  fame  with  that  of  an  Englifh  horfe.     What 
different  ideas  are  formed  in  different  nations 
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concerning  the  beauty  of  the  human  fhape  and  CHAP. 
countenance  ?  A  fair  complexion  is  a  mocking  ^ 
deformity  upon  the  coafl  of  Guinea.  Thick 
lips  and  a  flat  nofe  are  a  beauty.  In  fome 
nations  long  ears  that  hang  down  upon  the 
moulders  are  the  objects  of  univerfal  admira 
tion.  In  China  if  a  lady's  foot  is  fo  large  as  to 
be  fit  to  walk  upon,  me  is  regarded  as  a  monfler 
of  uglinefs.  Some  of  the  favage  nations  in 
North-America  tie  four  boards  round  the  heads 
of  their  children,  and  thus  fqueeze  them,  while 
the  bones  are  tender  and  griflly,  into  a  form  that 
is  almofl  perfectly  fquare.  Europeans  are  afto- 
nifhed  at  the  abfurd  barbarity  of  this  practice, 
to  which  fome  miffionaries  have  imputed  the  fin- 
gular  ilupidity  of  thofe  nations  among  whom  it 
prevails.  But  when  they  condemn  thofe  favages, 
they  do  not  reflect  that  the  ladies  in  Europe  had, 
till  within  thefe  very  few  years,  been  endeavour 
ing,  for  near  a  century  pad,  to  iqueeze  the 
beautiful  roundnefs  of  their  natural  fhape  into  a 
fquare  form  of  the  fame  kind.  And  that,  not- 
withftanding  the  many  diftortions  and  difeafes 
which  this  practice  was  known  to  occaiion, 
cuftom  had  rendered  it  agreeable  among  fome 
of  the  mofl  civilized  nations  which,  perhaps,  the 
world  ever  beheld. 

Such  is  the  fyflem  of  this  learned  and  in 
genious  Father,  concerning  the  nature  of 
beauty;  of  which  the  whole  charm,  according 
to  him,  would  thus  feem  to  ariie  from  its  falling 
in  with  the  habits  which  cuftom  had  imprelTed 
upon  the  imagination,  with  regard  to  things  of 

each 
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PART  each  particular  kind.  I  cannot,  however,  be 
v-  induced  to  believe  that  our  fenfe  even  of  ex- 
ternal  beauty  is  founded  altogether  on  cuilom. 
The  utility  of  any  form,  its  fitnefs  for  the  ufeful 
purpofes  for  which  it  was  intended  evidently 
recommends  it,  and  renders  it  agreeable  to  us, 
independent  of  cuftom.  Certain  colours  are 
more  agreeable  than  others,  and  give  more  de 
light  to  the  eye  the  firil  time  it  ever  beholds 
them.  A  fmooth  furface  is  more  agreeable 
than  a  rough  one.  Variety  is  more  pleaiing 
than  a  tedious  undiverfified  uniformity.  Con 
nected  variety,  in  which  each  new  appearance 
feems  to  be  introduced  by  what  went  before  it, 
and  in  which  all  the  adjoining  parts  feem  to  have 
fome  natural  relation  to  one  another,  is  more 
agreeable  than  a  disjointed  and  diforderly  aflem- 
blage  of  unconnected  objects.  But  though  I 
cannot  admit  that  cuftom  is  the  fole  principle 
of  beauty,  yet  I  can  fo  far  allow  the  truth  of  this 
ingenious  fyflem  as  to  grant,  that  there  is  fcarce 
any  one  external  form  fo  beautiful  as  to  pleafe, 
if  quite  contrary  to  cuilom  and  unlike  whatever 
we  have  been  ufed  to  in  that  particular  fpecies 
of  things :  or  fo  deformed  as  not  to  be  agree 
able,  if  cuilom  uniformly  fupports  it,  and  ha 
bituates  us  to  fee  it  in  every  fingle  individual  of 
the  kind. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.   II. 

Of  the  Influence  of  Cujiom  and  Fajhion  upon 
Moral  Sentiments. 

SINCE  our  fentiments  concerning  beauty  of c  HAP. 
every  kind,  are  fo  much  influenced  by  cuf~ 
torn  and  fafhion,  it  cannot  be  expe6led,  that 
thofe,  concerning  the  beauty  of  conduct,  fliould 
be  entirely  exempted  from  the  dominion  of  thofe 
principles.   Their  influence  here,  however,  feems 
to   be  much  lefs  than  it  is  every  where  elfe. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  form  of  external  objects, 
how   abfurd   and   fantaiiical   foever,   to   which 
cuftom  will  not  reconcile  us,  or  which  fafliion 
will  not  render  even  agreeable.     But  the  cha 
racters  and  conduct  of  a  Nero,  or  a  Claudius, 
are  what  no  cuilom  will  ever  reconcile  us  to, 
what  no  fafliion  will  ever  render  agreeable  ;  but 
the  one  will  always  be  the  object  of  dread  and 
hatred ;  the  other  of  fcorn  and  derifion.     The 
principles  of  the  imagination,  upon  which  our 
fenfe  of  beauty  depends,  are  of  a  very  nice  and 
delicate  nature,  and  may  eaflly  be  altered  by 
habit   and   education :   but    the   fentiments   of 
moral    approbation    and     difapprobation,     are 
founded   on   the  firongeft   and   mofl   vigorous 
paflions  of  human  nature  ;  and  though  they  may 
be  fomewhat  warpt,   cannot  be   entirely  per 
verted. 

But 
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PART  But  though  the  influence  of  cuftom  and  fafliion. 
upon  moral  fentiments,  is  not  altogether  fo 
great,  it  is  however  perfectly  limilar  to  what  it 
is  every  where  elfe.  When  cuftom  and  falhion 
coincide  with  the  natural  principles  of  right  and 
wrong,  they  heighten  the  delicacy  of  our  fenti 
ments,  and  increafe  our  abhorrence  for  every 
thing  which  approaches  to  evil.  Thofe  who 
have  been  educated  in  what  is  really  good  com 
pany,  not  in  what  is  commonly  called  fuch,  who 
have  been  accuftomed  to  fee  nothing  in  the 
perfons  whom  they  efteemed  and  lived  with, 
but  juftice,  rfiodefty,  humanity,  and  good  order ; 
are  more  mocked  with  whatever  feems  to  be 
ineonliflent  with  the  rules  which  thofe  virtues 
prefcribe.  Thofe,  on  the  contrary,  who  have 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  brought  up  amidft 
violence,  licentioufnefs,  falfehood,  and  injuf- 
tice ;  lofe,  though  not  all  fenfe  of  the  impro 
priety  of  fuch  conduct,  yet  all  fenfe  of  its  dread-x 
ful  enormity,  or  of  the  vengeance  and  punim- 
ment  due  to  it.  They  have  been  familiarized 
with  it  from  their  infancy,  cuftom  has  rendered 
it  habitual  to  them,  and  they  are  very  apt  to 
regard  it  as,  what  is  called,  the  way  of  the  world, 
fomething  which  either  may,  or  muft  be  prac- 
tifed,  to  hinder  us  from  being  the  dupes  of  our 
own  integrity. 

Fafliion  too  will  fometimes  give  reputation 
to  a  certain  degree  of  diforder,  and,  on  the  con 
trary,  difcountenance  qualities  which  deferve 
efteem.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  a  degree 
of  licentioufnefs  was  deemed  the  characteriftic 

of 
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of  a  liberal  education.  It  was  conne6led,  ac-  c  H  A  p. 
cording  to  the  notions  of  thofe  times,  with 
generality,  fincerity,  magnanimity,  loyalty,  and 
proved  that  the  perfon  who  acted  in  this  manner, 
was  a  gentleman,  and  not  a  puritan.  Severity 
of  manners,  and  regularity  of  conduct,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  altogether  unfafhionable,  and 
were  connected,  in  the  imagination  of  that  age, 
with  cant,  cunning,  hypocrify,  and  low  manners. 
To  fuperficial  minds,  the  vices  of  the  great  feem 
at  all  times  agreeable.  They  connect  them,  not 
only  with  the  fplendour  of  fortune,  but  with 
many  fuperior  virtues,  which  they  afcribe  to 
their  fuperiors ;  with  the  fpirit  of  freedom  and 
independency,  with  franknefs,  generofity,  hu 
manity,  and  politenefs.  The  virtues  of  the 
inferior  ranks  of  people,  on  the  contrary,  their 
parfimonious  frugality,  their  painful  induflry, 
and  rigid  adherence  to  rules,  feem  to  them  mean 
and  difagreeable.  They  connect  them,  both 
with  the  meannefs  of  the  ilation  to  which  thofe 
qualities  commonly  belong,  and  with  many  great 
vices  which,  they  fuppofe,  ufually  accompany 
them ;  fuch  as  an  abject,  cowardly,  ill-natured, 
lying,  pilfering  difpofition. 

The  objects  with  which  men  in  the  different 
profeflions  and  ftates  of  life  are  converfant, 
being  very  different,  and  habituating  them  to 
very  different  paffions,  naturally  form  in  them 
very  different  characters  and  manners.  We 
expect  in  each  rank  and  profeffion,  a  degree  of 
thofe  manners,  which,  experience  has  taught 
us,  belong  to  it.  But  as  in  each  fpecies  of  things, 

we 
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P  A  R  T  we  are  particularly    pleafed  with   the    middle 
v-     j  conformation,  which,  in  every  part  and  feature, 
agrees  mofl  exaclly  with  the  general  ilandard 
which  nature  feems  to  have  eflablifhed  for  things 
of  that  kind ;  fo  in  each  rank,  or,  if  I  may  fay 
fo,  in  each  fpecies  of  men,  we  are  particularly 
pleafed,  if  they  have  neither  too  much,  nor  too 
little  of  the  character  which  ufually  accompanies 
their  particular  condition  and  fituation.    A  man, 
we  fay,  mould  look  like  his  trade  and  profeffion  ; 
yet  the  pedantry  of  every  profeflion  is  difagree- 
able.     The  different  periods  of  life  have,  for 
the  fame  reafon,  different  manners  afiigned  to 
them.     We  expect  in  old  age,  that  gravity  and 
fedatenefs  which  its  infirmities,  its  long  expe 
rience,    and   its    worn-out   leniibility   ieem   to 
render  both  natural   and  refpeftable ;  and  we 
lay  our  account  to  find  in  youth  that  fenfibility, 
that  gaiety  and  fprightly  vivacity  which  expe 
rience  teaches  us  to  expect  from  the  lively  im- 
preffions  that  all  intereiling  objects  are  apt  to 
make  upon  the  tender  and  unpractifed  fenfes 
of  that  early  period  of  life.     Each  of  thofe  two 
ages,  however,  may  eafily  have   too  much  of 
thefe   peculiarities  which  belong   to    it.     The 
flirting  levity  of  youth,  and  the  immovable  in- 
fenfibility  of  old  age,  are  equally  difagreeable. 
The  young,  according  to  the  common  faying, 
are   moft   agreeable   when   in   their   behaviour 
there  is  fomething  of  the  manners  of  the  old, 
and  the  old,  when  they  retain  fomething  of  the 
gaiety  of  the  young.     Either  of  them,  however, 
may  eafily  have  too  much  of  the  manners  of 

the 
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the  other.     The  extreme  coldnefs,  and  dull  for-  c  HAP- 
mality,  which  are  pardoned  in  old  age,  make  ^ 
youth  ridiculous.     The  levity,  the  carelefTnefs, 
and  the  vanity,  which  are  indulged  in  youth, 
render  old  age  contemptible. 

The  peculiar  character  and  manners  which 
we  are  led  by  cuftom  to  appropriate  to  each 
rank  and  profeffion,  have  fometimes  perhaps  a 
propriety  independent  of  cuftom  ;  and  are  what 
we  mould  approve  of  for  their  own  fakes,  if  we 
took  into  confideration  all  the  different  cir- 
cumflances  which  naturally  affect  thofe  in  each 
different  ftate  of  life.  The  propriety  of  a  per- 
fon's  behaviour,  depends  not  upon  its  fuitable- 
nefs  to  any  one  circmnftance  of  his  fituation, 
but  to  all  the  circumflances,  which,  when  we 
bring  his  cafe  home  to  ourfelves,  we  feel,  mould 
naturally  call  upon  his  attention.  If  he  appears 
to  be  fo  much  occupied  by  any  one  of  them,  as 
entirely  to  neglect  the  reft,  we  disapprove  of 
his  conduct,  as  fomething  which  we  cannot 
entirely  go  along  with,  becaule  not  properly 
adjufted  to  all  the  circumflances  of  his  fituation  : 
Yet,  perhaps,  the  emotion  he  expreffes  for  the 
object  which  principally  interefls  him,  does  not 
exceed  what  we  fhould  entirely  fympathize  with, 
and  approve  of,  in  one  whofe  attention  was  not 
required  by  any  other  thing.  A  parent  in  pri 
vate  life  might,  upon  the  lofs  of  an  only  fon, 
exprefs  without  blame  a  degree  of  grief  and 
tendernefs,  which  would  be  unpardonable  in  a 
general  at  the  head  of  an  army,  when  glory, 
and  the  public  fafety,  demanded  fo  great  a  part 
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P  A  R  T  of  bis  attention.  As  different  objects  ought, 
upon  common  occafions,  to  occupy  the  attention 
of  men  of  different  profeffions,  fo  different  paf- 
lions  ought  naturally  to  become  habitual  to 
them ;  and  when  we  bring  home  to  ourfelves 
their  iituation  in  this  particular  refpe^L  we  muft 
be  feniible,  that  eveiy  occurrence  ihould  natu 
rally  affect  them  more  or  lels,  according  as  the 
emotion  which  it  excites,  coincides  or  difagrees 
with  the  fixt  habit  and  temper  of  their  minds. 
We  cannot  expect  the  fame  feniibiiity  to  the 
gay  pleafures  and  amufements  of  life  in  a  cler 
gyman,  which  we  lay  our  account  with  in  an 
officer.  The  man  whofe  peculiar  occupation 
it  is  to  keep  the  world  in  mind  of  that  awful 
futurity  which  awaits  them,  who  is  to  announce 
what  may  be  the  fatal  confequences  of  every 
deviation  from  the  rules  of  duty,  and  who  is 
himlelf  to  fet  the  example  of  the  moil  exact 
conformity,  feems  to  be  the  meifenger  of  tid 
ings,  which  cannot,  in  propriety,  be  delivered 
either  with  levity  or  indifference.  His  mind 
is  fuppofed  to  be  continually  occupied  with 
what  is  too  grand  and  folemn,  to  leave  any  room 
for  the  impreffions  of  thofe  frivolous  objects, 
which  fill  up  the  attention  of  the  diffipated  and 
the  gay.  We  readily  feel  therefore,  that,  inde 
pendent  of  cuilorn,  there  is  a  propriety  in  the 
manners  which  culiom  has  allotted  to  this  pro- 
feffion ;  and  that  nothing  can  be  more  fuitable 
to  the  chara6ber  of  a  clergyman,  than  that 
grave,  that  auilere  and  abstracted  feverity,  which 
we  are  habituated  to  expect  in  his  behaviour. 
3  Thefe 
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Thefe  reflections  are  fo  very  obvious,  that  there  CHAP. 
is  fcarce  any  man  Ib  inconfiderate,  as  not,  at 
fome  time,  to  have  made  them,  and  to  have 
accounted  to   himfelf  in   this  manner  for  his 
approbation  of  the  ufual  character  of  this  order. 

The  foundation  of  the  cuftomary  character 
of  fbme  other  profeffions  is  not  fo  obvious,  and 
our    approbation   of  it  is  founded  entirely  in 
habit,  without  being  either  confirmed,  or  enli 
vened  by  any  reflections  of  this  kind.     We  are 
led  by  cuftom,  for  example,  to  annex  the  cha- 
raCter  of  gaiety,  levity,  and  fprightly  freedom, 
as  well  as  of  fome  degree  of  diffipation,  to  the 
military  profeffion.     Yet,  if  we  were  to  consider 
what  mood  or  tone  of  temper  would  be  moft 
fuitable  to  this  fituatibn,  we  mould  be  apt  to 
determine,  perhaps,  that  the  moft  ferious  and 
thoughtful  turn   of  mind  would  beft  become 
thofe  whofe   lives   are  continually  expofed  to 
uncommon  danger,  and  who  fliould  therefore 
be  more  conftantly  occupied  with  the  thoughts 
of  death  and  its  confequences  than  other  men. 
It  is  this  very  circumftance,  however,  which  is 
not  improbably  the  occafion  why  the  contrary 
turn  of  mind  prevails  fo  much  among  men  of 
this  profeffion.     It  requires  fo  great  an  effort 
to  conquer  the  fear  of  death,  when  we  furvey 
it  with  fteadinefs  and  attention,  that  thofe  who 
are  conftantly  expofed  to  it,  find  it  eafier  to  turn 
away  their  thoughts  from  it  altogether,  to  wrap 
themfelves  up  in   carelefs  fecurity   and  indif 
ference,  and  to  plunge  themfelves,  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  into  every  fort  of  amufement  and  diflipa- 

VOL.  i,  A  A  tion. 
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PART  tion.  A  camp  is  not  the  element  of  a  thoughful 
or  a  melancholy  man  :  perfons  of  that  caft,  in 
deed,  are  often  abundantly  determined,  and 
are  capable,  by  a  great  effort,  of  going  on  with 
inflexible  refolution  to  the  moft  unavoidable 
death.  But  to  be  expofed  to  continual,  though 
lefs  imminent  danger,  to  be  obliged  to  exert, 
for  a  long  time,  a  degree  of  this  effort,  ex- 
haufls  and  depreffes  the  mind,  and  renders 
it  incapable  of  all  happinefs  and  enjoyment. 
The  gay  and  carelefs,  who  have  occafion  to 
make  no  effort  at  all,  who  fairly  refolve  never 
to  look  before  them,  but  to  lofe  in  continual 
pleafures  and  amufements  all  anxiety  about  their 
iituation,  more  ealily  fupport  fuch  circumflances. 
Whenever,  by  any  peculiar  circumflances,  an 
officer  has  no  reafon  to  lay  his  account  with 
being  expofed  to  any  uncommon  danger,  he 
is  very  apt  to  lofe  the  gaiety  and  diffipated 
thoughtleffnefs  of  his  character.  The  captain 
of  a  city  guard  is  commonly  as  fober,  careful, 
and  penurious  an  animal  as  the  reft  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  A  long  peace  is,  for  the  fame  reafon, 
very  apt  to  diminiih  the  difference  between  the 
civil  and  the  military  character.  The  ordinary 
fituation,  however,  of  men  of  this  profeffion, 
renders  gaiety,  and  a  degree  of  diffipation,  fo 
much  their  ufual  character ;  and  cttftom  has* 
in  our  imagination,  fo  ilrongly  connected  this 
character  with  this  ftate  of  life,  that  we  are  very 
apt  to  defpife  any  man,  whofe  peculiar  humour 
or  fituation  renders  him  incapable  of  acquiring 
ik  We  laugh  at  the  grave  and  careful  faces  of 

a  city 
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a  city  guard,  which  fo  little  refemble  thofe  of  C  H  A  P. 
their  profeflion.  They  themfelves  feem  often 
to  be  afhamed  of  the  regularity  of  their  own 
manners,  and,  not  to  be  out  of  the  falhion  of 
their  trade,  are  fond  of  affecling  that  levity, 
which  is  by  no  means  natural  to  them.  What 
ever  is  the  deportment  which  we  have  been 
accuftomed  to  fee  in  a  refpeelable  order  of 
men,  it  comes  to  be  fo  affociated  in  our  ima 
gination  with  that  order,  that  whenever  we  fee 
the  one,  we  lay  our  account  that  we  are  to  meet 
with  the  other,  and  when  difappointed,  mifs 
fomething  which  we  expe6led  to  find.  We  are 
embarraifed,  and  put  to  a  Hand,  and  know  not 
how  to  addrefs  ourfclves  to  a  •  character,  which 
plainly  affe6ls  to  be  of  a  different  fpecies  from 
thofe  with  which  we  fhould  have  been  difpofed 
to  clafs  it. 

The  different  iituations  of  different  ages  and 
countries  are  apt,  in  the  fame  manner,  to  give 
different  characters  to  the  generality  of  thofe 
who  live  in  them,  and  their  fentiments  concern 
ing  the  particular  degree  of  each  quality,  that 
is  either  blamable  or  praife-worthy,  vary,  accord 
ing  to  that  degree  which  is  ufual  in  their  own 
country,  and  in  their  own  times.  That  degree 
of  politenefs,  which  would  be  highly  efleemed, 
perhaps,  would  be  thought  effeminate  adulation, 
in  Ruffia,  would  be  regarded  as  rudenefs  and 
barbarifm  at  the  court  of  France.  That  degree 
of  order  and  frugality,  which,  in  a  Poliili  noble 
man,  would  be  confidered  as  exceffive  parfimony, 
would  be  regarded  as  extravagance  in  a  citizen 
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PART  of  Amfterdam.  Every  age  and  country  look 
upon  that  degree  of  each  quality,  which  is  com 
monly  to  be  met  with  in  thofe  who  are  efleemed 
among  themfelves,  as  the  golden  mean  of  that 
particular  talent  or  virtue.  And  as  this  varies, 
according  as  their  different  circumflances  render 
different  qualities  more  or  lefs  habitual  to  them, 
their  fentiments  concerning  the  exact  propriety 
of  character  and  behaviour  vary  accordingly. 
Among  civilized  nations,  the  virtues  which 
are  founded  upon  humanity,  are  more  culti 
vated  than  thofe  which  are  founded  upon  felf- 
denial  and  the  command  of  the  paffions.  Among 
rude  and  barbarous  nations,  it  is  quite  other- 
wife,  the  virtues  of  felf-denial  are  more  culti 
vated  than  thofe  of  humanity.  The  general 
fecurity  and  happinefs  which  prevail  in  ages  of 
civility  and  politenefs,  afford  little  exercife  to 
the  contempt  of  danger,  to  patience  in  endur 
ing  labour,  hunger,  and  pain.  Poverty  may 
eafily  be  avoided,  and  the  contempt  of  it  there 
fore  almoft  ceafes  to  be  a  virtue.  The  abfti- 
nence  from  pleafure  becomes  lefs  neceffary,  and 
the  mind  is  more  at  liberty  to  unbend  itfelf, 
and  to  indulge  its  natural  inclinations  in  all 
thofe  particular  refpects. 

Among  favages  and  barbarians  it  is  quite 
otherwife.  Every  favage  undergoes  a  fort  of 
Spartan  difcipline,  and  by  the  neceffity  of  his 
fituatton  is  inured  to  every  fort  of  hardmip.  He 
is  in  continual  danger :  he  is  often  expofed  to 
the  greater!  extremities  of  hunger,  and  fre 
quently  dies  of  pure  want.  His  circumflances 
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not  only  habituate  him  to  every  fort  of  diftrefs,  CHAP. 
but  teach  him  to  give  way  to  none  of  the  paf-  ^_ 
fions  which  that  diftrefs  is  apt  to  excite.  He 
can  expe6l  from  his  countrymen  no  fympathy  or 
indulgence  for  fuch  weakneCs.  Before  we  can 
feel  much  for  others,  we  mull  in  fome  meafure 
be  at  eafc  ourfeives.  If  our  own  mifery  pinches 
us  very  feverely,  we  have  no  leifure  to  attend 
to  that  of  our  neighbour :  and  all  favages  are 
too  much  occupied  with  their  own  wants  and 
neceffities,  to  give  much  attention  to  thofe  of 
another  perfon.  A  favage,  therefore,  whatever 
be  the  nature  of  his  diftrefs,  experts  no  fympa 
thy  from  thofe  about  him,  and  difdains,  upon 
that  account,  to  expofe  himfelf,  by  allowing  the 
leaft  weaknefs  to  efcape  him.  His  paffions,  how 
furious  and  violent  foever,  are  never  permitted 
to  difturb  the  ferenity  of  his  countenance  or 
the  compofure  of  his  conduct  and  behaviour. 
The  favages  in  North  America,  we  are  told, 
afiume  upon  all  occafions  the  greateft  indiffe 
rence,  and  would  think  themfelves  degraded  if 
they  fliould  ever  appear  in  any  refpeet  to  be 
overcome,  either  by  love,  or  grief,  or  refent- 
ment.  Their  magnanimity  and  felf-command, 
in  this  refpeet,  are  almoft  beyond  the  concep 
tion  of  Europeans.  "In  .a  country  in  which  all 
men  are  upon  a  level,  with  regard  to  rank  and 
fortune,  it  might  be  expected  that  the  mutual 
inclinations  of  the  two  parties  ihould  be  the 
only  thing  confidered  in  marriages,  and  fliould 
be  indulged  without  any  fort  of  control.  This, 
Ii6wever,  is  the  country  in  which  all  marriages, 
A  A  3  with- 
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PART  without  exception,  are  made  up  by  the  parents, 
and  in  which  a  young  man  would  think  him- 
felf  difgraced  for  ever,  if  he  mewed  the  leafl 
preference  of  one  woman  above  another,  or  did 
not  exprefs  the  mofl  complete  indifference,  both 
about  the  time  when,  and  the  perfon  to  whom, 
he  was  to  be  married.  The  weaknefs  of  love, 
which  is  fo  much  indulged  in  ages  of  humanity 
and  politenefs,  is  regarded  among  favages  as 
the  mofl  unpardonable  effeminacy.  Even  after 
the  marriage,  the  two  parties  feem  to  be  afhamed 
of  a  connexion  which  is  founded  upon  fo 
fordid  a  neceffity.  They  do  not  live  together. 
They  fee  one  another  by  flealth  only.  They 
both  continue  to  dwell  in  the  houfes  of  their 
refpeclive  fathers,  and  the  open  cohabitation  of 
the  two  fexes,  which  is  permitted  without  blame 
in  all  other  countries,  is  here  confidered  as  the 
mofl  indecent  and  unmanly  fenfuality.  Nor  is 
it  only  over  this  agreeable  paffion  that  they 
exert  this  abfolute  felf-command.  They  often 
bear,  in  the  fight  of  all  their  countrymen,  with 
injuries,  reproach,  and  the  groffefl  infults,  with 
the  appearance  of  the  greatefl  infenfibility,  and 
without  expreffing  the  fmallefl  refentment. 
When  a  favage  is  made  prifoner  of  war,  and 
receives,  as  is  ufual,  the  fentence  of  death  from 
his  conquerors,  he  hears  it  without  expreffing 
any  emotion,  and  afterwards  fubmits  to  the 
mofl  dreadful  torments,  without  ever  bemoan 
ing  himfelf,  or  difcovering  any  other  paffion 
but  contempt  of  his  enemies.  While  he  is  hung 
by  the  moulders  over  a  flow  fire,  he  derides  his 
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tormentors,  and  tells  them  with  how  much  more  CHAP. 
ingenuity  he  himfelf  had  tormented  fuch  of  their 
countrymen  as  had  fallen  into  his  hands.  After 
he  has  been  fcorched  and  burnt,  and  lacerated 
in  all  the  moil  tender  and  fenlible  parts  of  his 
body  for  feveral  hours  together,  he  is  often 
allowed,  in  order  to  prolong  his  mifery,  a  fhort 
refpite,  and  is  taken  down  from  the  flake :  he 
employs  this  interval  in  talking  upon  all  indiffe 
rent  fubje6ts,  inquires  after  the  news  of  the 
country,  and  feems  indifferent  about  nothing 
but  his  own  fituation.  The  fpe6tators  exprefs 
the  fame  infenfibility ;  the  fight  of  fo  horrible 
an  objc6l  feems  to  make  no  impreflion  upon 
them  ;  they  fcarce  look  at  the  prifoner,  except 
when  they  lend  a  hand  to  torment  him.  At 
other  times  they  fmoke  tobacco,  and  amufe 
themfelves  with  any  common  objedl,  as  if  no 
fuch  matter  was  going  on.  Every  favage  is  faid 
to  prepare  himfelf  from  his  earlieft  youth  for  this 
dreadful  end.  He  compofes,  for  this  purpofe, 
what  they  call  the  fong  of  death,  a  fong  which 
he  is  to  fing  \vhen  he  has  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  his  enemies,  and  is  expiring  under  the  tor 
tures  which  they  infli6t  upon  him.  It  confifls 
of  infults  upon  his  tormentors,  and  expreiles 
the  highefl  contempt  of  death  and  pain.  He 
lings  this  fong  upon  all  extraordinary  occafions, 
when  he  goes  out  to  war,  when  he  meets  his 
enemies  in  the  field,  or  whenever  he  has  a  mind 
to  fhow  that  he  has  familiarifed  his  imagination 
to  the  mofl  dreadful  misfortunes,  and  that  no 
human  event  can  daunt  his  refolutiori,  or  alter 
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P  A  R  T  his  purpofe.  The  fame  contempt  of  death  and 
torture  prevails  among  all  other  favage  nations. 
There  is  not  a  negro  from  the  coaft  of  Africa, 
who  does  not,  in  this  refpec"l,  poffefs  a  degree 
of  magnanimity  which  the  foul  of  his  fordid 
mailer  is  too  often  fcarce  capable  of  conceiv 
ing.  Fortune  never  exerted  more  cruelly  her 
empire  over  mankind,  than  when  me  fubjecled 
thofe  nations  of  heroes  to  the  refufe  of  the  jails 
of  Europe,  to  wretches  who  poffefs  the  virtues 
neither  of  the  countries  which  they  come  from, 
nor  of  thofe  which  they  go  to,  and  whofe  levity, 
brutality,  and  bafenefs,  fo  juftly  expofe  them 
to  the  contempt  of  the  vanquiihed. 

This  heroic  and  unconquerable  firmnefs, 
which  the  cuftom  and  education  of^his  coun 
try  demand  of  every  favage>  is  not  required  of 
thofe  who  are  brought  up  to  live  in  civilized 
focieties.  If  thefe  laft  complain  when  they  are 
in  pain,  if  they  grieve  when  they  are  ia  diftrefs, 
if  they  allow  themfelves  either  to  be  overcome 
by  love,  or  to  be  difcompofed  by  anger,  they  . 
are  eaiily  pardoned.  Such  weaknefles  are  not 
apprehended  to  affeel:  the  effential  parts  of  their 
character.  As  long  as  they  do,  not  allow  them- 
felv.es  to  be  tranfported  to  do  any  thing  contrary 
to  juftice  or  humanity,  they  lofe  but  little  repu 
tation,  though  the  ferenity  of  their  counte 
nance,  or  the  compofure  of  their  difcourfe  and 
behaviour,  fhould  be  fomewhat  ruffled  and,  (dif- 
turbecl.  ,  A  humane  and  polifhed  people,  who 
have  more  feniibility  to  the  paffions  of  others, 
can  more  readily  enter  into  an  animated  and 
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paflionate  behaviour,  and  can  more  eafily  par.  CHAP. 
don  fome  little  excefs.     The  perfon  principally  ^ 
concerned  is  fenfible  of  this  ;  and  being  affured 
of  the  equity  of  his  judges,  indulges  himlelf  in 
ftronger  expreifions  of  pailion,  and  is  left  afraid 
of  expofing  himfelf  to  their  contempt  by  the 
violence  of  his  emotions.     We  can  venture  to 
exprels  more  emotion  in  the  prefence  of  a  friend 
than  in  that  of  a  ftranger,   becaufe  we  expedl 
more  indulgence  from  the  one  than  from  the 
other.      And  in  the  fame  manner  the  rules  of 
decorum  among  civilized  nations,   admit  of  a 
more  animated  behaviour,  than  is  approved  of 
among  barbarians.     The  firit  converfe  together 
with  the  opennels  of  friends ;   the  fecond  with 
the  referve  of  lirangers.    The  emotion  and  viva 
city  with  which  the  French  and  the  Italians,  the 
two  moil  poliihed  nations  upon  the  continent, 
exprefs  themfelves  on  occafions  that  are  at  all 
interelting,  furprife  at  rirfl  thofe  flrangers  who 
happen  to  be  travelling  among  them,  and  who, 
having  been  educated  among  a  people  of  duller 
fenfibiiity,    cannot    enter   into   this   pallionate 
behaviour,  of  which  they  have  never  feen  any 
example    in    their   own    country.       A   young 
French  nobleman  will  wreep  in  the  prefence  of 
the  whole  court  upon  being  refufed  a  regiment. 
An  Italian,  fays  the  Abbot  Du  Bos,  expreffes 
more  emotion  on  being  condemned  in  a  fine  of 
twenty  {hillings,  than  an  Englishman  on  receiv 
ing  the  fentence  of  death.     Cicero,  in  the  times 
of  the  higheft  Iloman  politenefs,  could,  without 
degrading  himfelf,  weep  with  all  the  bitterneis 
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PART  of  forrow  in  the  fight  of  the  whole  fenate  and 
the  whole  people ;  as  it  is  evident  he  muft  have 
done  in  the  end  of  almofl  every  oration.  The 
orators  of  the  earlier  and  ruder  ages  of  Rome 
could  not  probably  >  confiflent  with  the  manners 
of  the  times,  have  expreifed  themfelves  with  fo 
much  emotion.  It  would  have  been  regarded, 
I  fuppofe,  as  a  violation  of  nature  and  propriety 
in  the  Scipios,  in  the  Leliufes,  and  in  the  elder 
Cato,  to  have  expofed  fo  much  tendernefs  to 
the  view  of  the  public.  Thofe  ancient  warriors 
could  exprefs  themfelves  with  order,  gravity, 
and  good  judgment :  but  are  faid  to  have  been 
flrangers  to  that  fublime  and  paffionate  elo 
quence  which  was  firft  introduced  into  Rome, 
not  many  years  before  the  birth  of  Cicero,  by 
the  two  Gracchi,  by  Craffus,  and  by  Sulpitius. 
This  animated  eloquence,  which  has  been  long 
praclifed,  with  or  without  fuccefs,  both  in 
France  and  Italy,  is  but  juft  beginning  to  be 
introduced  into  England.  So  wide  is  the  dif 
ference  between  the  degrees  of  felf-command 
which  are  required  in  civilized  and  in  barba 
rous  nations,  and  by  fuch  different  flandards  do 
they  judge  of  the  propriety  of  behaviour. 

This  difference  gives  occafion  to  many  others 
that  are  not  lefs  eflential.  A  polifhed  people 
being  accuflomed  to  give  way,  in  fome  meafure, 
to  the  movements  of  nature,  become  frank, 
open,  and  fincere.  Barbarians,  on  the  con 
trary,  being  obliged  to  fmother  and  conceal  the 
appearance  of  every  paflion,  neceflarily  acquire 
the  habits  of  falfehood  and  diffimulation.  It  is 
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obferved  by  all  thofe  who  have  been  converfant  CHAP. 

TT 

with  favage  nations,  whether  in  Alia,  Africa,  or 
America,  that  they  are  all  equally  impenetra 
ble,  and  that,  when  they  have  a  mind  to  con 
ceal  the  truth,  no  examination  is  capable  of 
drawing  it  from  them.  They  cannot  be  trepan 
ned  by  the  moft  artful  queflions.  The  torture 
itfelf  is  incapable  of  making  them  confefs  any 
thing  which  they  have  no  mind  to  tell.  The 
paffions  of  a  favage  too,  though  they  never 
exprefs  themfelves  by  any  outward  emotion, 
but  lie  concealed  in  the  breaft  of  the  fufferer, 
are,  notwithflanding,  all  mounted  to  the  higheft 
pitch  of  fury.  Though  he  feldom  iliows  any 
fymptoms  of  anger,  yet  his  vengeance,  when 
he  comes  to  give  way  to  it,  is  always  fanguinary 
and  dreadful.  The  leafl  affront  drives  him  to 
defpair.  His  countenance  and  difcourfe  indeed 
are  flill  fober  and  compofed,  and  exprefs  no 
thing  but  the  moil  perfect  tranquillity  of  mind : 
but  his  actions  are  often  the  moft  furious  and 
violent.  Among  the  North- Americans  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  perfons  of  the  tendereft  age  and 
more  fearful  fex  to  drown  themfelves  upon 
receiving  only  a  flight  reprimand  from  their 
mothers,  and  this  too  without  expreffing  any 
paflion,  or  faying  any  thing,  except,  you  jhall 
no  longer  have  a  daughter.  In  civilized  nations 
the  paffions  of  men  are  not  commonly  fo  furious 
or  fo  defperate.  They  are  often  clamorous  and 
noify,  but  are  feldom  very  hurtful ;  and  feem 
frequently  to  aim  at  no  other  fatisfa&ion,  but 
that  of  convincing  the  fpeclator,  that  they  are 
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P  A  II  T  in  the  right  to  be  fo  much  moved,  and  of  pro 
curing  his  fympathy  and  approbation. 

All  thefe  effects  of  cuilom  andfafhion,  how- 
ever,  upon  the  moral  fentiments  of  mankind, 
are  inconfiderable,  in  comparifon  of  thofe  which 
they  give  occaiion  to  in  fome  other  cafes ;  and 
it  is  not  concerning  the  general  flyle  of  cha 
racter  and  behaviour,  that  thofe  principles  pro 
duce  the  greatefl  perverfion  of  judgment,  but 
concerning  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  par 
ticular  ufages. 

The  different  manners  which  cuilom  teaches 
us  to  approve  of  in  the  different  profeffions  and 
ftates  of  life,  do  not  concern  things  of  the 
greateft  importance.  We  expect  truth  and  juf- 
tice  from  an  old  man  as  well  as  from  a  young, 
from  a  clergyman  as  well  as  from  an  officer ; 
and  it  is  in  matters  of  fmall  moment  only  that 
we  look  for  the  diftinguifhing  marks  of  their 
refpective  characters.  With  regard  to  thefe 
too,  there  is  often  fome  unobferved  circum- 
flance  which,  if  it  was  attended  to,  would  Ihow 
us,  that,  independent  of  cuflom,  there  was  a 
propriety  in  the  character  which  cuflom  had 
taught  us  to  allot  to  each  profeilion.  We  can 
not  complain,  therefore,  in  this  cafe,  that  the 
perverfion  of  natural  fentiment  is  very  great. 
Though  the  manners  of  different  nations  require 
different  degrees  of  the  fame  quality,  in  the 
character  which  they  think  worthy  of  efteem, 
yet  the  worfl  that  can  be  faid  to  happen  even 
here,  is  that  the  duties  of  one  virtue  are  fome- 
times  extended  fo  as  to  encroach  a  little  upon 
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the  precincts  of  fome  other.  The  ruftic  hofpi-  CHAP, 
tality  that  is  in  faihion  among  the  Poles  en-  ^ 
croaches,  perhaps,  a  little  upon  ceconomy  and 
good  order ;  and  the  frugality  that  is  efteemed 
in  Holland,  upon  generoiity  and  good-fellowfhip. 
The  hardinefs  demanded  of  favages  diminiflies 
their  humanity ;  and,  perhaps,  the  delicate  fen- 
fibility  required  in  civilized  nations,  fometimes 
deflroys  the  mafculine  firmnefs  of  the  character. 
In  general,  the  flyle  of  manners  which  takes 
place  in  any  nation,  may  commonly  upon  the 
whole  be  faid  to  be  that  wThich  is  mofl  fuitable 
to  its  iituation.  Hardinefs  is  the  character 
mofl  fuitable  to  the  circumflances  of  a  favage  ; 
fenfibility  to  thofe  of  one  who  lives  in  a  very 
civilized  fociety.  Even  here,  therefore,  we 
cannot  complain  that  the  moral  fentiments  of 
men  are  very  grofsly  perverted. 

It  is  not  therefore  in  the  general  flyle  of  con 
duct  or  behaviour  that  cuftom  authorifes  the 
wideft  departure  from  what  is  the  natural  pro 
priety  of  action.  With  regard  to  particular 
ufages,  its  influence  is  often  much  more  deflruc- 
tive  of  good  morals,  and  it  is  capable  of 
eftablifhing,  as  lawful  and  blamelefs,  particular 
a<5lions,  which  mock  the  plaineft  principles  of 
right  and  wrong. 

Can  there  be  greater  barbarity,  for  example, 
than  to  hurt  an  infant  ?  Its  helpleffnefs,  its  inno 
cence,  its  amiablenefs,  call  forth  the  companion, 
even  of  an  enemy,  and  not  to  fpare  that  tender 
age  is  regarded  as  the  moll  furious  effort  of  an 
enraged  and  cruel  conqueror.  What  then  fhould 

we 
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P  A  R  T  we  imagine  muft  be  the  heart  of  a  parent  who 
could  injure  that  weaknefs  which  even  a  furious 
enemy  is  afraid  to  violate  ?  Yet  the  expofition, 
that  is,  the  murder  of  new-born  infants,  was  a 
practice  allowed  of  in  almoft  all  the  ilates  of 
Greece,  even  among  the  polite  and  civilized 
Athenians  ;  and  whenever  the  circumflances  of 
the  parent  rendered  it  inconvenient  to  bring  up 
the  child,  to  abandon  it  to  hunger,  or  to  wild 
beafts,  was  regarded  without  blame  or  cenfure. 
This  practice  had  probably  begun  in  times  of 
the  moil  favage  barbarity.  The  imaginations  of 
men  had  been  firft  made  familiar  with  it  in  that 
earlieft  period  of  fociety,  and  the  uniform  con 
tinuance  of  the  cuftom  had  hindered  them  after 
wards  from  perceiving  its  enormity.  We  find, 
at  this  day,  that  this  practice  prevails  among  all 
favage  nations  ;  and  in  that  rudefl  and  lowed 
Hate  of  fociety  it  is  undoubtedly  more  pardonable 
than  in  any  other.  The  extreme  indigence  of  a 
favage  is  often  fuch  that  he  himfelf  is  frequently 
expofed  to  the  greatefl  extremity  of  hunger,  he 
often  dies  of  pure  want,  and  it  is  frequently  im- 
poffible  for  him  to  fupport  both  himfelf  and  his 
child.  We  cannot  wonder,  therefore,  that  in 
this  cafe  he  mould  abandon  it.  One  who,  in 
flying  from  an  enemy,  whom  it  was  impoflible  to 
refill,  mould  throw  down  his  infant,  becaufe  it 
retarded  his  flight,  would  furely  be  excufable ; 
lince,  by  attempting  to  fave  it,  he  could  only 
hope  for  the  confolation  of  dying  with  it.  That 
in  this  ilate  of  fociety,  therefore,  a  parent  fhould 
be  allowed  to  judge  whether  he  can  bring  up  his 

child, 
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child,  ought  not  to  furprife  us  fo  greatly.  In 
the  latter  ages  of  Greece,  however,  the  fame 
thing  was  permitted  from  views  of  remote 
interefl  or  conveniency,  which  could  by  no 
means  excufe  it.  Uninterrupted  cuflom  had  by 
this  time  fo  thoroughly  authorifed  the  pra6tice, 
that  not  only  the  loofe  maxims  of  the  world 
tolerated  this  barbarous  prerogative,  but  even 
the  do6lrine  of  philofophers,  which  ought  to 
have  been  more  juil  and  accurate,  was  led  away 
by  the  eflablifhed  cuflom,  and  upon  this,  as 
upon  many  other  occafions,  inflead  of  cenfur- 
ing,  fupported  the  horrible  abufe,  by  far-fetched 
confiderations  of  public  utility.  Ariflotle  talks 
of  it  as  of  what  the  magiflrate  ought  upon 
many  occaiions  to  encourage.  The  humane 
Plato  is  of  the  fame  opinion,  and,  with  all  that 
love  of  mankind  which  feems  to  animate  all  his 
writings,  no  where  marks  this  pra6lice  with 
difapprobation.  When  cuflom  can  give  fanc- 
tion  to  fo  dreadful  a  violation  of  humanity,  we 
may  well  imagine  that  there  is  fcarce  any  par 
ticular  pradlice  fo  grofs  which  it  cannot  autho- 
rife.  Such  a  thing,  we  hear  men  every  day 
faying,  is  commonly  done,  and  they  feem  to 
think  this  a  fufficient  apology  for  what,  in  itfelf, 
is  the  mofl  unjufl  and  unreafonable  condu6t. 

There  is  an  obvious  reafon  why  cuflom 
fhould  never  pervert  our  fentiments  with  regard 
to  the  general  flyle  and  character  of  condudl  and 
behaviour,  in  the  fame  degree  as  with  regard 
to  the  propriety  or  unlawfulnefs  of  particular 
ufages.  There  never  can  be  any  fuch  cuflom. 
3  No 
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P  A  R  T  No  fociety  could  fubiift  a  moment,  in  which  the 
v-       ufual  llrain  of  men's  conduct  and  behaviour  was 
of  a  piece  with  the  horrible  pra6lice  I  have  juil 
now  mentioned. 
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MORAL  SENTIMENTS. 


PART    VI. 
Of  the  CHARACTER   of  VIRTUE. 

Confiiling  of  Three  Se<5tions. 

INTRODUCTION. 

WHEN  we  confider  the  chara6ler  of  any 
individual,  we  naturally  view  it  under 
two  different  afpe6ls ;  firfl,  as  it  may  affe£t  his 
own  happinefs ;  and  fecondly,  as  it  may  affe£t 
that  of  other  people. 


SECTION  I. 

OF  THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL,  SO 
FAR  AS  IT  AFFECTS  HIS  OWN  HAPPINESS  ;  OR 
OF  PRUDENCE. 

HT^HE  prefervation  and  healthful  ilate  of  the  SECT. 
-*-    body  feem  to  be  the  obje6ls  which  Nature 
firft  recommends  to  the  care  of  every  individual. 
VOL.  i.  B  u  The 
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PART  The  appetites  of  hunger  and  thirft,  the  agree 
able  or  difagreeable  fenfations  of  pleafure  and 
pain,  of  heat  and  cold,  &c.  may  be  confidered 
as  leffons  delivered  by  the  voice  of  Nature  her- 
felf,  directing  him  what  he  ought  to  chufe,  and 
what  he  ought  to  avoid,  for  this  purpofe.  The 
firil  leiTons  which  he  is  taught  by  thofe  to  whom 
his  childhood  is  entrufted,  tend,  the  greater 
part  of  them,  to  the  fame  purpofe.  Their  prin 
cipal  obje6l  is  to  teach  him  how  to  keep  out  of 
harm's  way. 

As  he  grows  up,  he  foon  learns  that  fome  care 
and  forelight  are  neceffary  for  providing  the 
means  of  gratifying  thofe  natural  appetites,  of 
procuring  pleafure  and  avoiding  pain,  of  pro 
curing  the  agreeable  and  avoiding  the  difagree 
able  temperature  of  heat  and  cold.  In  the 
proper  direclion  of  this  care  and  foreiight  con- 
fills  the  art  of  preferving  and  increarmg  what  is 
called  his  external  fortune. 

Though  it  is  in  order  to  fupply  the  necefli ties 
and  conveniences  of  the  body,  that  the  advan 
tages  of  external  fortune  are  originally  recom 
mended  to  us,  yet  we  cannot  live  long  in  the 
world  without  perceiving  that  the  refpe£l  of 
our  equals,  our  credit  and  rank  in  the  fociety 
we  live  in,  depend  very  much  upon  the  degree 
in  which  we  poifefs,  or  are  fuppofed  to  pofTefs, 
thofe  advantages.  The  delire  of  becoming  the 
jsroper  objects  of  this  refpect,  of  deferving  and 
obtaining  this  credit  and  rank  among  our  equals, 
is,  perhaps,  the  ilrongeft  of  all  our  deiires,  and 
our  anxiety  to  obtain  the  advantages  of  fortune 

is 
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is  accordingly  much  more  excited  and  irritated  SECT 
by  this  deh're,  than  by  that  of  fup'plying  all  the 
neceffities  and  conveniencies  of  the  body,  which 
are  always  very  eafily  fupplied. 

Our  rank  and  credit  among  our  equals,  too, 
depend  very  much  upon,  what,  perhaps,  a  vir 
tuous  man  would  wifli  them  to  depend  entirely, 
our  characier  and  conduct,  or  upon  the  confi 
dence,  elleem,  and  good-will,  which  thefe 
naturally  excite  in  the  people  we  live  with. 

The  care  of  the  health,  of  the  fortune,  of  the 
rank  and  reputation  of  the  individual,  the  ob 
jects  upon  which  his  comfort  and  happinefs  in 
this  life  are  fuppofed  principally  to  depend,  is 
confidered  as  the  proper  bufmefs  of  that  virtue 
which  is  commonly  called  Prudence. 

We  furler  more,  it  has  already  been  obferved, 
when  we  fall  from  a  better  to  a  worfe  fituation, 
than  we  ever  enjoy  when  we  rife  from  a  worfe 
to  a  better.  Security,  therefore,  is  the  firfl  and 
the  principal  object  of  prudence.  It  is  averfe 
to  expofe  our  health,  our  fortune,  our  rank,  or 
reputation,  to  any  fort  of  hazard.  It  is  rather 
cautious  than  enterprifing,  and  more  anxious 
to  preferve  the  advantages  which  we  already 
poffefs,  than  forward  to  prompt  us  to  the  ac- 
quifition  of  ftill  greater  advantages.  The  me 
thods  of  improving  our  fortune,  which  it  princi 
pally  recommends  to  us,  are  thofe  which  expofe 
to  no  lofs  or  hazard;  real  knowledge  and  ikill 
in  our  trade  or  profetnon,  affiduity  and  induftry 
in  the  exercjfe  of  it,  frugality,  and  even  foine 
degree  of  pariimony,  in  all  our  expences. 

u  B  2        '  The 
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PART  The  prudent  man  always  fludies  ferioufly  and 
earneflly  to  underiland  whatever  he  profeffes  t£ 
underfiand,  and  not  merely  to  perfuade  other 
people  that  he  underflands  it ;  and  though  his 
talents  may  not  always  be  very  brilliant,  they 
are  always  perfe6Uy  genuine.  He  neither  en 
deavours  to  impofe  upon  you  by  the  cunning 
devices  of  an  artful  impoflor,  nor  by  the  arrogant 
airs  of  an  affummg  pedant,  nor  by  the  confident 
affertions  of  a  fuperficial  and  impudent  preten 
der.  He  is  not  oftentatious  even  of  the  abilities 
which  he  really  pofferTes.  His  converfation  is 
fimple  and  modefl,  and  he  is  averfe  to  all  the 
quackiih  arts  by  which  other  people  fo  fre 
quently  thrufi  themfelves  into  public  notice  and 
reputation.  For  reputation  in  his  profeffion  he 
is  naturally  difpofed  to  rely  a  good  deal  upon 
the  folidity  of  his  knowledge  and  abilities ;  and 
he  does  not  always  think  of  cultivating  the 
favour  of  thofe  little  clubs  and  cabals,  who,  in 
the  fuperior  arts  and  fciences,  fo  often  erecl 
themfelves  into  the  fupreme  judges  of  merit ; 
and  who  make  it  their  bufinefs  to  celebrate  the 
talents  -and  virtues  of  one  another,  and  to  decry 
whatever  can  come  into  competition  with  them. 
If  he  ever  connects  himfelf  with  any  fociety  of 
this  kind,  it  is  merely  in  felf-defence,  not  with  a 
view  to  impofe  upon  the  public,  but  to  hinder 
the  public  from  being  impofed  upon,  to  his  dif- 
advantage,  by  the  clamours,  the  whifpers,  or 
the  intrigues,  either  of  that  particular  fociety, 
or  of  fome  other  of  the  fame  kind. 


The 
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The  prudent  man  is  always  fincere,  and  feels  SECT, 
horror  at  the  very  thought  of  expofing  himfelf 
to  the  difgrace  which  attends  upon  the  detec* 
tion  of  falfehood.  But  though  always  fincere, 
he  is  not  always  frank  and  open  ;  and  though 
he  never  tells  any  thing  but  the  truth,  he  does 
not  always  think  himfelf  bound,  when  not  pro 
perly  called  upon,  to  tell  the  whole  truth.  As 
he  is  cautious  in  his  actions,  fo  he  is  referved  in 
his  fpeech ;  and  never  rafhly  or  unneceiFarily 
obtrudes  his  opinion  concerning  either  things  or 
perfons. 

The  prudent  man,  though  not  always  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  molt  exquifite  fenfibility,  is 
always  very  capable  of  friendlhip.  But  his 
friendfhip  is  not  that  ardent  and  paffionate,  but 
too  often  tranfitory  affection,  which  appears  fo 
delicious  to  the  generoiity  of  youth  and  in  ex- 
perience.  It  is  a  fedate,  but  fteady  and  faithful 
attachment  to  a  few  well-tried  and  well-chofen 
companions ;  in  the  choice  of  whom  he  is  not 
guided  by  the  giddy  admiration  of  mining  ac- 
complifhments,  but  by  the  fober  efleem  of 
modefty,  difcretion,  and  good  condu6l.  But 
though  capable  of  friendfhip,  he  is  not  always 
much  difpofed  to  general  fociality.  He  rarely 
frequents,  and  more  rarely  figures  in  thofe  con 
vivial  focieties  which  are  diilinguiflied  for  the 
jollity  and  gaiety  of  their  converiation.  Their 
way  of  life  might  too  often  interfere  with  the 
regularity  of  his  temperance,  might  interrupt 
the  fleadinefs  of  his  induflry,  or  break  in  upon 
the  ftriftnefs  of  his  frugality, 

B  c  3  But 
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But  though  his  converfation  may  not  always 
be  very  fprightly  or  diverting,  it  is  always  per 
fectly  inoffenfive.  '  He  hates  the  thought  of 
being  guilty  of  any  petulance  or  rudenefs. 
He  never  affumes  impertinently  over  any  body, 
and,  upon  all  common  occafions,  is  willing  to 
place  himfelf  rather  below  than  above  his  equals. 
Both  in  his  conduct  and  converfation,  he  is  an 
exact  obferver  of  decency,  and  refpects  with  an 
almoil  religious  fcrupuloiity,  all  the  eilabliihed 
decorums  and  ceremonials  of  fociety.  And,  in 
this  refpect,  he  fets  a  much  better  example  than 
has  frequently  been  done  by  men  of  much 
more  fplendid  talents  and  virtues ;  who,  in  all 
ages,  from  that  of  Socrates  and  Ariilippus,  down 
to  that  of  Dr.  Swift  and  Voltaire,  and  from  that 
of  Philip  and  Alexander  the  Great,  down  to 
that  of  the  great  Czar  Peter  of  Mofcovy,  have 
too  often  diftinguiihed  themfelves  by  the  moil 
improper  and  even  infolent  contempt  of  all  the 
ordinary  decorums  of  life  and  converfation,  and 
who  have  thereby  fet  the  mofl  pernicious  exam 
ple  to  thofe  who  wiih  to  refemble  them,  and  who 
too  often  content  themfelves  with  imitating  their 
follies,  without  even  attempting  to  attain  their 
perfections, 

In  the  fteadinefs  of  his  induftry  and  frugality, 
in  his  fleadily  facrificing  the  eafe  and  enjoyment 
of  the  prefent  moment  for  the  probable  expecta 
tion  of  the  ftill  greater  eafe  and  enjoyment  of  a 
more  diftant  but  more  lailing  period  of  time,  the 
prudent  man  is  always  both  fupported  and  re* 
warded  by  the  entire  approbation  of  the  impar 
tial, 
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tial  fpectator,  and  of  the  reprefentative  of  the  s  E  c  T. 
impartial  fpeclator,  the  man  within  the  bread. 
The  impartial  fpectatordoes  not  feel  himielf  worn 
out  by  the  prefent  labour  of  thofe  whole  conduct 
he  furveys ;  nor  does  he  feel  himielf  folicited 
by  the  importunate  calls  of  their  prefent  appe 
tites.  To  him  their  prefent,  and  what  is  likely 
to  be  their  future  iituation,  are  very  nearly  the 
fame  :  he  ices  them  nearly  at  the  fame  diihmce, 
and  is  afteeled  by  them  very  nearly  in  the  fame 
manner.  He  knows,  however,  that  to  the 
perfons  principally  concerned,  they  are  very  far 
from  being  the  fame,  and  that  they  naturally 
affect  them  in  a  very  different  manner.  He 
cannot  therefore  but  approve,  and  even  ap* 
plaud,  that  proper  exertion  of  felf-conimand, 
which  enables  them  to  act  as  if  their  prefent 
and  their  future  iituation  affected  them  nearly 
in  the  fame  manner  in  which  they  affect  him. 

The  man  who  lives  within  his  income,  is 
naturally  contented  with  his  iituation,  which, 
by  continual,  though  fmall  accumulations,  is 
growing  better  and  better  every  day.  He  is 
enabled  gradually  to  relax,  both  in  the  rigour  of 
his  pariimony  and  in  the  feverity  of  his  applica*. 
tion ;  and  he  feels  with  double  fatisfaction  this 
gradual  increafe  of  eafe  and  enjoyment,  from 
having  felt  before  the  hardfhjp  which  attended 
the  want  of  them.  He  has  no  anxiety  to  change 
fo  comfortable  a  iituation,  and  does  not  go  in 
qued  of  new  enterprifes  and  adventures,  which 
might  endanger,  but  could  not  well  increafe, 
the  fecure  tranquillity  wrhich  he  Dually  enjoys,. 
B  B  4  If 
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P  A  R  T  If  he  enters  into  any  new  projects  or  enter- 
prifes,  they  are  likely  to  be  well  concerted  and 
well  prepared.  He  can  never  be  hurried  or 
drove  into  them  by  any  neceffity,  but  has 
always  time  and  leifure  to  deliberate  foberly  and 
coolly  concerning  what  are  likely  to  be  their 
confequences. 

The  prudent  man  is  not  willing  to  fubject 
himfelf  to  any  refponfibility  which  his  duty  does 
not  impofe  upon  him.  He  is  not  a  bufller  in 
bufinefs  where  he  has  no  concern ;  is  not  a 
meddler  in  other  people's  affairs  ;  is  not  a  pro* 
fefled  counfellor  or  advifer,  who  obtrudes  his 
advice  where  nobody  is  aiking  it.  He  confines 
himfelf,  as  much  as  his  duty  will  permit,  to  his 
own  affairs,  and  has  no  taile  for  that  foolifh  im 
portance  which  many  people  wifh  to  derive 
from  appearing  to  have  fome  influence  in  the 
management  of  thofe  of  other  people.  He  is 
averfe  to  enter  into  any  party  difputes,  hates 
faclion,  and  is  not  always  very  forward  to  liflen 
to  the  voice  even  of  noble  and  great  ambition. 
When  diflin6liy  called  upon,  he  will  not  decline 
the  fervice  of  his  country,  but  he  will  not  cabal 
in  order  to  force  himfelf  into  it,  and  would  be 
much  better  pleafed  that  the  public  bufinefs, 
were  well  managed  by  fome  other  perfon,  than 
that  he  himfelf  Ihould  have  the  trouble,  and 
incur  the  refponiibility,  of  managing  it.  In  the 
bottom  of  his  heart  he  would  prefer  the  undif- 
turbed  enjoyment  of  fecure  tranquillity,  not 
only  to  all  the  vain  fplendour  of  fuccefsful  am 
bition,  but  to  the  real  and  folid  glory  of  per 
forming 
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forming  the  greateft    and  mofl   magnanimous  SECT. 
a6lions.  *• 

Prudence,  in  fhort,  when  dire6led  merely  to 
the  care  of  the  health,  of  the  fortune,  and 
of  the  rank  and  reputation  of  the  individual, 
though  it  is  regarded  as  a  moft  refpedlable,  and 
even  in  fome  degree,  as  an  amiable  and  agree 
able  quality,  yet  it  never  is  confidered  as  one, 
either  of  the  moft  endearing,  or  of  the  moil 
ennobling  of  the  virtues.  It  commands  a  cer 
tain  cold  efteem,  but  feems  not  entitled  to  any 
very  ardent  love  or  admiration. 

Wife  and  judicious  conduct,  when  directed  to 
greater  and  nobler  purpofes  than  the  care  of 
the  health,  the  fortune,  the  rank  and  reputation 
of  the  individual,  is  frequently  and  very  pro 
perly  called  prudence.  We  talk  of  the  pru 
dence  of  the  great  general,  of  the  great  flatef- 
man,  of  the  great  legiflator.  Prudence  is,  in 
all  thefe  cafes,  combined  with  many  greater 
and  more  fplendid  virtues,  with  valour,  with 
•exteniive  and  ftrong  benevolence,  with  a  facred 
regard  to  the  rules  of  juflice,  and  all  thefe  fup- 
ported  by  a  proper  degree  of  felf-command. 
This  fuperior  prudence,  when  carried  to  the 
highefl  degree  of  perfection,  neceffarily  fup- 
pofes  the  art,  the  talent,  and  the  habit  or  difpo- 
fition  of  acting  with  the  mofl  perfecl  propriety 
in  every  poflible  circumilance  and  fituation.  It 
neceffarily  fuppofes  the  utmoft  perfection  of  all 
the  intellectual  and  of  all  the  moral  virtues.  It 
is  the  bed  head  joined  to  the  beil  heart.  It  is 
the  mofl  perfect  wifdom  combined  with  the 

moft 
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PART  mofl  perfect  virtue.  It  conflitutes  very  nearly 
the  character  of  the  Academical  or  Peripatetic 
fage,  as  the  inferior  prudence  does  that  of  the 
Epicurean. 

Mere  imprudence,  or  the  mere  want  of  the 
capacity  to  take  care  of  one's-felf,  is,  with  the 
generous  and  humane,  the  object  of  companion; 
with  thofe  of  lefs  delicate  fentiments,  of  neglect, 
or,  at  woril,  of  contempt,  but  never  of  hatred  or 
indignation.  When  combined  with  other  vices, 
however,  it  aggravates  in  the  higheil  degree  the 
infamy  and  difgrace  which  would  otherwife 
attend  them.  The  artful  knave,  whofe  dexterity 
and  addrefs  exempt  him,  though  not  from 
ftrong  fufpicions,  yet  from  punifhment  or  dif- 
tinct  detection,  is  too  often  received  in  the 
world  with  an  indulgence  which  he  by  no  means 
deferves.  The  awkward  and  foolifli  one,  who, 
for  want  of  this  dexterity  and  addrefs,  is  con 
victed  and  brought  to  punimment,  is  the  object 
of  univerfal  hatred,  contempt,  and  derifion. 
In  countries  where  great  crimes  frequently  pafs 
unpunifhed,  the  moft  atrocious  actions  become 
alrnoft  familiar,  and  ceafe  to  imprefs  the  people 
with  that  horror  which  is  univerfaliy  felt  in 
countries  where  an  exact  adrniniftration  of  ju£ 
tice  takes  place.  The  injuilice  is  the  fame  in 
both  countries  -9  but  the  imprudence  is  often 
very  different.  In  the  latter,  great  crimes  are 
evidently  great  follies.  In  the  former,  they  are 
not  always  conlidered  as  fuch.  In  Italy,  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  lixteenth  century,  affaffi- 
nations,  murders,  and  even  murders  under  truft, 
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feem  to  have  been  almoft  familiar  among  the  SECT. 
fuperior  ranks  of  people.  Ctefar  Borgia  invited 
four  of  the  little  princes  in  his  neighbourhood, 
who  all  poflefTed  little  fovereignties,  and  com 
manded  little  armies  of  their  own,  to  a  friendly 
conference  at  Senigaglia,  where,  as  foon  as  they 
arrived,  he  put  them  all  to  death.  This  infa 
mous  a6lion,  though  certainly  not  approved  of 
even  in  that  age  of  crimes,  feems  to  have  con 
tributed  very  little  to  the  difcredit,  and  not  in 
the  leafl  to  the  ruin  of  the  perpetrator.  That 
ruin  happened  a  few  years  after  from  caufes 
altogether  difconnected  with  this  crime.  Ma- 
chiavel,  not  indeed  a  man  of  the  niceft  morality 
even  for  his  own  times,  was  refident,  as  minifter 
from  the  republic  of  Florence,  at  the  court  of 
Qcfar  Borgia  when  this  crime  was  committed. 
He  gives  a  very  particular  account  of  it,  and  in 
that  pure,  elegant,  and  iimple  language  which 
diflinguifhes  all  his  writings.  He  talks  of  it 
very  coolly  ;  is  pleafed  with  the  addrefs  with 
which  C^efer  Borgia  conducted  it ;  has  much 
contempt  for  the  dupery  and  weaknefs  of  the 
fufTerers  ;  but  no  companion  for  their  miferable 
and  untimely  death,  and  no  fort  of  indignation 
at  the  cruelty  and  falfehood  of  their  murderer. 
The  violence  and  injuftice  of  great  conquerors 
are  often  regarded  with  foolifh  wonder  and  ad 
miration  ;  thofe  of  petty  thieves,  robbers,  and 
murderers,  with  contempt,  hatred,  and  even 
horror  upon  all  occaiions.  The  former,  though 
they  are  a  hundred  times  more  mifchievous  and 
deftruftive,  yet  when  fuccefsful,  they  often  pafs 

for 
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P  A  R  T  for  deeds  of  the  moil  heroic  magnanimity.  The 
latter  are  always  viewed  with  hatred  and  aver, 
lion,  as  the  follies,  as  well  as  the  crimes,  of  the 
loweil  and  moft  worthlefs  of  mankind.  The 
injuftice  of  the  former  is  certainly,  at  leafl,  as 
great  as  that  of  the  latter ;  but  the  folly  and 
imprudence  are  not  near  fo  great.  A  wicked 
and  worthlefs  man  of  parts  often  goes  through 
the  world  with  much  more  credit  than  he  de- 
ferves.  A  wicked  and  worthlefs  fool  appears 
always,  of  all  mortals,  the  moil  hateful,  as  well 
as  the  moft  contemptible.  As  prudence  com 
bined  with  other  virtues,  conftitutes  the  nobleft ; 
fo  imprudence  combined  with  other  vices,  con* 
ftif utes  the  vileft  of  all  characters. 
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SECTION  II. 

OF  THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL,  SO 
FAR  AS  IT  CAN  AFFECT  THE  HAPPINESS  OF 
OTHER  PEOPLE. 

INTRODUCTION. 

THE  chara6ler  of  every  individual,  fo  far  as  s  E  C  T. 
it  can  affect  the  happinefs  of  other  people,       1L 
muft  do  fo  by  its  diipofition  either  to  hurt  or  to 
benefit  them. 

Proper  refentment  for  injuftice  attempted,  or 
actually  committed,  is  the  only  motive  which, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  impartial  fpectator,  can  juflify 
our  hurting    or  difturbing  in  any  refpect  the 
happinefs  of  our   neighbour.     To  do  fo   from 
any  other  motive  is  itfelf  a  violation  of  the  laws 
of  juilice,  which  force  ought  to  be  employed 
either  to  reftrain  or  to  pum'fh.      The  wifdom  of 
every  ftate  or    commonwealth  endeavours,  as 
well  as  it  can,  to  employ  the  force  of  the  fociety 
to  reilrain  thofe  who  are  fubject  to  its  authority, 
from  hurting  or  difturbing  the  happinefs  of  one 
another.     The  rules  which  it  eflablifhes  for  this 
purpofe,  conftitute  the  civil  and  criminal  law 
of  each  particular  ftate  or  country.     The  prin 
ciples  upon   which   thofe   rules  either  are,  or 
ought  to  be  founded,  are  the  fubjecl  of  a  parti* 
cular  fcience,  of  all  fciences  by  far  the  mod 
moil  important,  but  hitherto,  perhaps,  the  leaft 
cultivated,  that  of  natural  jurifprudence  ;  con 
cerning  which  it  belongs  not  to  our  prefent  fub- 
j e£t  to  enter  into  any  detail.     A  fecred  and 
3  religious 
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PART  religious  regard  not  to  hurt  or  diflurb  in  any 
VL  refpe6l  the  happinefs  of  our  neighbour,  even  in 
thofe  cafes  where  no  law  can  properly  protect 
him,  conflitutes  the  character  of  the  perfectly 
innocent  and  juil  man;  a  chara6ler  which,  when 
carried  to  a  certain  delicacy  of  attention,  is 
always  highly  refpec~lable  and  even  venerable 
for  its  own  fake,  and  can  fcarce  ever  fail  to  be 
accompanied  with  many  other  virtues,  with 
great  feeling  for  other  people,  with  great  huma 
nity  and  great  benevolence.  It  is  a  character 
fufficiently  underilood,  and  requires  no  further 
explanation.  In  the  prefent  feetion  I  mall  only 
endeavour  to  explain  the  foundation  of  that 
order  which  nature  feems  to  have  traced  out  for 
the  diftribution  of  our  good  offices,  or  for  the 
direction  and  employment  of  our  very  limited 
powers  of  beneficence :  firft,  towards  indivi 
duals  ;  and  fecondly,  towards  focieties. 

The  fame  unerring  wifdom,  it  will  be  found, 
which  regulates  every  other  part  of  her  conduct, 
directs,  in  this  refpect  too,  the  order  of  her  recom 
mendations  ;  which  are  always  ftronger  or  weaker 
in  proportion  as  our  beneficence  is  more  or  lefs 
neceffary,  or  can  be  more  or  lefs  ufeful. 


CHAP.   I. 

Of  the  Order  in  which  Individuals  arc  recom 
mended  by  Nature  to  our  care  and  attention. 

EVERY  man,  as  the  Stoics  ufed  to  fay,  is  firft 
and  principally  recommended  to  his  own 
%care  ; .  and   every  man   is   certainly,  in   every 

refpe6l? 
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refpect,  fitter  and  abler  to  take  care  of  himfelf  S 
than  of  any  other  peribn.  Every  man  feels  his 
own  pleasures  and  his  own  pains  more  fen- 
iibly  than  thofe  of  other  people.  The  former 
are  the  original  fenfations ;  the  latter  the  re 
flected  or  lympathetic  images  of  thofe  fenfa 
tions.  The  former  may  be  faid  to  be  the  fub- 
ilance  ;  the  latter  the  fhadow. 

After  himfelf,  the  members  of  his  own  family, 
thofe  who  idhally  live  in  the  fame  houfe  with 
him,  his  parents,  his  children,  his  brothers  and 
iilters,  are  naturally  the  objects  of  his  warmefl 
affections.  They  are  naturally  and  ufually  the 
peribns  upon  whofe  happinefs  or  mifery  his  conr 
duct  muft  have  the  greatefl  influence.  He  is 
more  habituated  to  fympathize  with  them.  He 
knows  better  how  every  thing  is  likely  to  affect 
them,  and  his  iympathy  with  them  is  more  pre- 
cife  and  determinate,  than  it  can  be  with  the 
greater  part  of  other  people.  It  approaches 
nearer,  in  ihort,  to  what  he  feels  for  himfelf. 

This  fympathy  too,  and  the  affections  which 
are  founded  on  it,  are  by  nature  more  flrongly 
directed  towards  his  children  than  towards  his 
parents,  and  his  tendernefs  for  the  former  feems 
generally  a  more  active  principle,  than  his  reve 
rence  and  gratitude  towards  the  latter.  In  the 
natural  Hate  of  things,  it  has  already  been  ob- 
ferved,  the  exiftence  of  the  child,  for  fome  time 
after  it  comes  into  the  world,  depends  altogether 
upon  the  care  of  the  parent ;  that  of  the  parent 
does  not  naturally  depend  upon  the  care  of  the 
child.  In  the  eye  of  nature,  it  would  feem,  a 
2  child 
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PART  child  is  a  more  important  object  thari  an  old 
man  ;  and  excites  a  much  more  lively,  as  well 
as  a  much  more  univerfal  lympathy.  It  ought 
to  do  fo.  Every  thing  may  be  expected,  or  at 
leaft  hoped,  from  the  child.  In  ordinary  cafes, 
very  little  can  be  either  expected  or  hoped  from 
the  old  man.  The  weaknefs  of  childhood  inte- 
refts  the  affections  of  the  moil  brutal  and  hard 
hearted.  It  is  only  to  the  virtuous  and  humane, 
that  the  infirmities  of  old  age  are  not  the  objects 
of  contempt  and  averiion.  In  ordinary  cafes, 
an  old  man  dies  without  being  much  regretted 
by  any  body.  Scarce  a  child  can  die  without 
rending  afunder  the  heart  of  fomebody. 

The  earliefl  friendfhips,  the  friendiliips  which 
are  naturally  contracted  when  the  heart  is  mod 
fufceptible  of  that  feeling,  are  thofe  among  bro 
thers  and  lifters.  Their  good  agreement,  while 
they  remain  in  the  fame  family,  is  neceffary  for 
its  tranquillity  and  happinefs.  They  are  capa 
ble  of  giving  more  pleafure  or  pain  to  one  an 
other  than  to  the  greater  part  of  other  people. 
Their  lituation  renders  their  mutual  lympathy 
of  the  utmoil  importance  to  their  common  hap 
pinefs  ;  and,  by  the  wifdom  of  nature,  the  fame 
lituation,  by  obliging  them  to  accommodate  to 
one  another,  renders  that  Iympathy  more  habi 
tual,  and  thereby  more  lively,  more  diflinct, 
and  more  determinate. 

The  children  of  brothers  and  lifters  are  natu 
rally  connected  by  the  friendlhip  which,  after 
Separating  into  different  families,  continues  to 
take  place  between  their  parents.  Their  good 

agreement 
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agreement    improves    the    enjoyment    of  that  SECT. 
friendfhip  ;  their  difcord  would  diflurb  it.     As  t     "l^, 
they  feldom  live  in  the  fame  family,  however, 
though  of  more    importance  to   one   another, 
than  to  the  greater  part  of  other  people,  they 
arc  of  much  lefs  than  brothers  and  fillers.     As 
their  mutual   fympathy  is  leis  neccffary,   fo  it 
is  lefs  habitual,    and  therefore  proportionably 
weaker. 

The  children  of  coufins,  being  flill  lefs  con 
nected,  are  of  flill  lefs  importance  to  one  an 
other  ;  and  the  affection  gradually  diminifhes  as 
the  relation  grows  more  and  more  remote. 

What  is  called  affection,  is  in  reality  nothing 
but  habitual  fympathy.  Our  concern  in  the 
happinefs  or  mifery  of  thofe  who  are  the  objects 
of  what  we  call  our  affections  ;  our  defire  to 
promote  the  one,  and  to  prevent  the  other ;  are 
either  the  actual  feeling  of  that  habitual  fympa 
thy,  or  the  neceffary  confequences  of  that  feel 
ing.  Relations  being  ufually  placed  in  fituations 
which  naturally  create  this  habitual  fympathy, 
it  is  expected  that  a  fuitable  degree  of  affection 
mould  take  place  among  them.  We  generally 
find  that  it  actually  does  take  place  ;  we  there 
fore  naturally  expect  that  it  fliould ;  and  we  are, 
upon  that  account,  more  fhocked  when,  upon 
any  occafion,  we  find  that  it  does  not.  The 
general  rule  is  eflablifhed,  that  perfons  related 
to  one  another  in  a  certain  degree,  ought  always 
to  be  affected  towards  one  another  in  a  certain 
manner,  and  that  there  is  always  the  highefl 
impropriety,  and  fometimes  even  a  fort  of 

VOL.  i.  c  c  impiety, 
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PART  impiety,  in  their  being  affected  in  a  different 
manner.  A  parent  without  parental  tender- 
nefs,  a  child  devoid  of  all  filial  reverence,  ap 
pear  monflers,  the  objects,  not  of  hatred  only, 
but  of  horror. 

Though  in  a  particular  inftance,  the  circum- 
ftances  which  ufually  produce  thofe  natural 
affections,  as  they  are  called,  may,  by  fome 
accident,  not  have  taken  place,  yet  refpe6l  for 
the  general  rule  will  frequently,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  fupply  their  place,  and  produce  fomething 
which,  though  not  altogether  the  fame,  may 
bear,  however,  a  very  confiderable  refemblance 
to  thofe  affections.  A  father  is  apt  to  be  lefs 
attached  to  a  child,  who,  by  fome  accident, 
has  been  feparated  from  him  in  its  infancy,  and 
who  does  not  return  to  him  till  it  is  grown  up 
to  manhood.  The  father  is  apt  to  feel  lefs 
paternal  tendernefs  for  the  child ;  the  child, 
lefs  filial  reverence  for  the  father.  Brothers 
and  lifters,  when  they  have  been  educated  in 
diilant  countries,  are  apt  to  feel  a  limilar  dimi 
nution  of  affection.  With  the  dutiful  and  the 
virtuous,  however,  refpect  for  the  general  rule 
will  frequently  produce  fomething  which,  thougli 
by  no  means  the  fame,  yet  may  very  much 
refemble  thofe  natural  affections.  Even  during 
the  feparation,  the  father  and  the  child,  the 
brothers  or  the  lifters,  are  by  no  means  indiffe 
rent  to  one  another.  They  all  conlider  one 
another  as  perfons  to  and  from  whom  certain 
affections  are  due,  and  they  live  in  the  hopes 
of  being  fome  time  or  another  in  a  fituation  to 

enjoy 
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enjoy  that  fricndihip  which  ought  naturally  to  s  E  c  T. 
have  taken  place  among  perfons  fo  nearly  con-  ^ 
ne6led.  Till  they  meet,  the  abfent  fon,  the 
abfcnt  brother,  are  frequently  the  favourite  fon, 
the  favourite  brother.  They  have  never  offended, 
or,  if  they  have,  it  is  fo  long  ago,  that  the  offence 
is  forgotten,  as  fome  childiih  trick  not  worth 
the  remembering.  Every  account  they  have 
heard  of  one  another,  if  conveyed  by  people 
cf  any  tolerable  good  nature,  has  been,  in  the 
highefl  degree,  flattering  and  favourable.  The 
abfent  fon,  the  abfent  brother,  is  not  like  other 
ordinary  fons  and  brothers  ;  but  an  all-perfe6l 
fon,  an  all-perfe6l  brother ;  and  the  moil  roman 
tic  hopes  are  entertained  of  the  happinefs  to  be 
enjoyed  in  the  friendihip  and  converfation  of 
fuch  perfons.  When  they  meet,  it  is  often  with 
fo  flrong  a  difpofition  to  conceive  that  habitual 
fympathy  which  conflitutes  the  family  affection, 
that  they  are  very  apt  to  fancy  they  have  a6lually 
conceived  it,  and  to  behave  to  one  another  as 
if  they  had.  Time  and  experience,  however, 
I  am  afraid,  too  frequently  undeceive  them. 
Upon  a  more  familiar  acquaintance,  they  fre 
quently  difcover  in  one  another  habits,  humours, 
and  inclinations,  different  from  what  they  ex- 
pefted,  to  which,  from  want  of  habitual  fympa- 
thy,  from  want  of  the  real  principle  and  foun 
dation  of  what  is  properly  called  family-affec 
tion,  they  cannot  now  eaiily  accommodate  them- 
felves.  They  have  never  lived  in  the  fituation 
which  almofl  neceffarily  forces  that  eafy  accom 
modation,  and  though  they  may  now  be  fin- 
c  c  2  cerely 
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PART  cerely  defirous  to  affume  it,  they  have  really 
become  incapable  of  doing  fo.  Their  familiar 
converfation  and  intercourfe  foon  become  lefs 
pleafing  to  them,  and,  upon  that  account,  lefs 
frequent.  They  may  continue  to  live  with  one 
another  in  the  mutual  exchange  of  all  effential 
good  offices,  and  with  every  other  external 
appearance  of  decent  regard.  But  that  cordial 
fatisfaelion,  that  delicious  fympathy,  that  con 
fidential  opennefs  and  cafe,  which  naturally  take 
place  in  the  converfation  of  thofe  who  have 
lived  long  and  familiarly  with  one  another,  it 
feldom  happens  that  they  can  completely  enjoy. 

It  is  only,  however,  with  the  dutiful  and  the 
virtuous,  that  the  general  rule  has  even  this 
ilender  authority.  With  the  diffipated,  the 
profligate,  and  the  vain,  it  is  entirely  difre- 
garded.  They  are  fo  far  from  refpe&ing  it, 
that  they  feldom  talk  of  it  but  with  the  moil 
indecent  derifion  ;  and  an  early  and  long  fepa- 
ration  of  this  kind  never  fails  to  eilrange  them 
moil  completely  from  one  another.  With  fuch 
perfons,  refpecl  for  the  general  rule  can  at  beil 
produce  only  a  cold  and  affe6led  civility  (a  very 
ilender  femblance  of  real  regard) ;  and  even 
this,  the  flight  eft  offence,  the  fmalleil  oppofition 
ofintereil,  commonly  puts  an  end  to  altogether. 

The  education  of  boys  at  diilant  great  fchools, 
of  young  men  at  diilant  colleges,  of  young  ladies 
in  diilant  nunneries  and  boarding-fchools,  feems, 
in  the  higher  ranks  of  life,  to  have  hurt  moil 
effentially  the  domeilic  morals,  and  confequently 
the  domeftic  happinefs,  both  of  France  and  Eng 
land. 
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Jand.  Do  you  wifli  to  educate  your  children  to  s  E  c  T. 
be  dutiful  to  their  parents,  to  be  kind  and  affec- 
tionate  to  their  brothers  and  filters  ?  put  them 
under  the  neceflity  of  being  dutiful  children,  of 
being  kind  and  affectionate  brothers  and  fiflers : 
educate  them  in  your  own  houfe.  From  their 
parent's  houfe,  they  may,  with  propriety  and 
advantage,  go  out  every  day  to  attend  public 
fehools :  but  let  their  dwelling  be  always  at 
home.  Refpe6t  for  you  mufl  always  impofe  a 
very  ufeful  reflraint  upon  their  conduct ;  and 
refpecT:  for  them  may  frequently  impofe  no  ufe- 
lefs  restraint  upon  your  own.  Surely  no  ac 
quirement,  which  can  pofh'bly  be  derived  from 
what  is  called  a  public  education,  can  make  any 
fort  of  compenfation  for  what  is  almofl  certainly 
and  neceflarily  loft  by  it.  Domeflic  education 
is  the  inflitution  of  nature ;  public  education, 
the  contrivance  of  man.  It  is  furely  unnecef- 
fary  to  fay,  wliich  is  likely  to  be  the  wifefl. 

In  fome  tragedies  and  romances,  we  meet 
with  many  beautiful  and  interefting  fcenes, 
founded  upon  what  is  called,  the  force  of 
Jblood,  or  upon  the  wonderful  afle6tion  which 
near  relations  are  fuppofed  to  conceive  for  one 
another,  even  before  they  know  that  they  have 
any  fuch  connection.  This  force  of  blood,  how 
ever,  I  am  afraid,  exifls  no  where  but  in  tra 
gedies  and  romances.  Even  in  tragedies  and 
romances,  it  is  never  fuppofed  to  take  place 
between  any  relations,  but  thofe  who  are  natu 
rally  bred  up  in  the  fame  houfe;  between  "pa 
rents  and  children,  between  brothers  and  filters. 

c  c  3  To 
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PART  To  imagine  anyfuchmyilerious  affe6lion  between 
VI«       coufms,  or  even  between  aunts  or  uncles,  and 
nephews  or  nieces,  would  be  too  ridiculous. 

In  pailoral  countries,  and  in  all  countries 
where  the  authority  of  law  is  not  alone  fufficient 
to  give  perfect  fecurity  to  every  member  of  the 
flate,  all  the  different  branches  of  the  fame 
family  commonly  choofe  to  live  in  the  neigh 
bourhood  of  one  another.  Their  aflbciation  is 
frequently  neceffary  for  their  common  defence. 
They  are  all,  from  the  highefl  to  the  loweft,  of 
more  or  lefs  importance  to  one  another.  Their 
concord  ftrengthens  their  neceiTary  affociation : 
their  difcord  always  weakens,  and  might  deftroy 
it.  They  have  more  intercourfe  with  one  an 
other,  than  with  the  members  of  any  other  tribe. 
The  remotefl  members  of  the  fame  tribe  claim 
fome  connection  with  one  another ;  and,  where 
all  other  circumflances  are  equal,  expect  to  be 
treated  with  more  diftinguilhed  attention  than 
is  due  to  thofe  who  have  no  fuch  pretenfions. 
It  is  not  many  years  ago  that,  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  the  Chieftain  ufed  to  confider  the 
pooreft  man  of  his  clan,  as  his  couiin  and  rela 
tion.  The  fame  exteniive  regard  to  kindred  is 
faid  to  take  place  among  the  Tartars,  the  Arabs, 
the  Turkomans,  and,  I  believe,  among  all  other 
nations  who  are  nearly  in  the  fame  Hate  of  fo- 
ciety  in  which  the  Scots  Highlanders  were  about 
the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century. 

In  commercial  countries,  where  the  autho 
rity  of  law  is  always  perfectly  fufficient  to  pro 
tect  the  meaneft  man  in  the  ftate,  the  defcend- 

ants 
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of  the  fame  family,  having  no  fuch  motive  SECT. 
for  keeping  together,  naturally  feparate  and  dif- 
perfe,  as  interefl  or  inclination  may  direct.  They 
foon  ceafe  to  be  of  importance  to  one  another ; 
and,  in  a  few  generations,  not  only  lofe  all  care 
about  one  another,  but  all  remembrance  of  their 
common  origin,  and  of  the  connection  which 
took  place  among  their  anceflors.     Regard  for 
remote  relations  becomes,  in  every  country,  lefs 
and  lefs,  according  as  this  flate  of  civilization 
has  been  longer  and  more  completely  eftablifhed. 
It  has  been  longer  and  more  completely  efta- 
bliihed  in  England  than  in  Scotland ;  and  remote 
relations  are,  accordingly,  more  confidered  in 
the  latter  country  than  in  the  former,  though, 
in  this  refpect,  the  difference  between  the  two 
countries  is  growing  lefs  and  lefs  every  day. 
Great   lords,   indeed,   are,    in   every  country, 
proud  of  remembering  and  acknowledging  their 
connection  with  one  another,  however  remote. 
The  remembrance  of  fuch  illuftrious  relations 
flatters  not  a  little  the  family  pride  of  them  all ; 
and  it  is  neither  from  affection,  nor  from  any 
thing  which  refembles  affection,  but  from  the 
mofl  frivolous  and  childifh  of  all  vanities,  that 
this    remembrance    is    fo   carefully   kept    up. 
Should  fome  more  humble,  though,   perhaps, 
much  nearer  kinfman,    prefume   to   put  fuch 
great    men    in  mind  of  his  relation  to  their 
family,  they  feldom  fail  to  tell  him  that  they  are 
bad  genealogifls,  and  miferably  ill-informed  con 
cerning  their  own  family  hiftory.     It  is  not  in 
that  order,  I  am  afraid,  that  we  are  to  expect 
c  c  4>  any 
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PART  any  extraordinary  extenfion  of,  what  is  called, 
VI-       natural  affe6iion. 

I  confider  what  is  called  natural  affection  as 
more  the  effect;  of  the  moral  than  of  the  fuppofed 
phyfical  connection  between  the  parent  and  the 
child.  A  jealous  hulband,  indeed,  notwithfland-* 
ing  the  moral  connection,  notwithflanding  the 
child's  having  been  educated  in  his  own  houfe, 
often  regards,  with  hatred  and  averfion,  that 
unhappy  child  which  he  fuppofes  to  be  the  off 
spring  of  his  wife's  infidelity.  It  is  the  lafting  mo 
nument  of  a  moil  difagreeable  adventure ;  of  his 
own  difhonour,  and  of  the  difgrace  of  his  family. 
^  Among  well-difpofed  people,  the  neceffity  or 
conveniency  of  mutual  accommodation,  very 
frequently  produces  a  friendship  not  unlike  that 
which  takes  place  among  thole  who  are  born  to 
live  in  the  fame  family.  Colleagues  in  office, 
partners  in  trade,  call  one  another  brothers; 
and  frequently  feel  towards  one  another  as  if 
they  really  were  fo.  Their  good  agreement  is 
an  advantage  to  all ;  and,  if  they  are  tolerably 
reafonable  people,  they  are  naturally  diipofed 
to  agree.  We  expect  that  they  mould  do  fo  ; 
and  their  difagreement  is  a  fort  of  a  fmall  fcan- 
dal.  The  Romans  expreffed  this  fort  of  attach 
ment  by  the  word  neceffitudo,  which,  from  the 
etymology,  feems  to  denote  that  it  was  impofed 
by  the  neceffity  of  the  iituation. 

Even  the  trifling  circumflance  of  living  in  the 
fame  neighbourhood,  has  fome  effect  of  the  fame 
kind.  We  refpeet  the  face  of  a  man  whom  we 
fee  every  day,  provided  he  has,  never  offended 

us* 
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us.  Neighbours  can  be  very  convenient,  and  SECT. 
they  can  be  very  troublefome,  to  one  another. 
If  they  are  good  fort  of  people,  they  arc  natu 
rally  clifpofed  to  agree.  We  expect  their  good 
agreement ;  and  to  be  a  bad  neighbour  is  a  very 
bad  character.  There  are  certain  fmall  good 
offices,  accordingly,  which  are  univerfally  allow 
ed  to  be  due  to  a  neighbour  in  preference  to 
any  other  perfon  who  has  no  fuch  connection. 

This  natural  difpofition  to  accommodate  and 

to  aflimilate,  as  much  as  we  can,  our  own  fcn- 

timents,  principles,  and  feelings,  to  thole  which 

we  fee  fixed  and  rooted  in  the  perfons  whom  we 

are  obliged  to  live  and  converfe  a  great  deal 

with,  is  the  caufe  of  the  contagious  effects  of 

both  good  and  bad   company.     The  man  who 

affociates  chiefly  with  the  wife  and  the  virtuous, 

though  he  may  not  himfelf  become  either  wife 

or  virtuous,  cannot  help  conceiving  a  certain 

refpect  at  leaft  for  wifdom  and  virtue ;  and  the 

man  who  aifociates  chiefly  with  the  profligate 

and  the  diffolute,  though  he  may  not  himfelf 

become  profligate  and  diffolute,  muft  foon  lofe, 

at  leaft,  all  his  original  abhorrence  of  profligacy 

and  diffolution  of  manners.     The  iimilarity  of 

family  characters,  which  we  fo  frequently  fee 

tranfmitted  through  feveral  fucceffive   genera. 

tions,  may,  perhaps,  be  partly  owing  to  this 

difpofition,  to  affimilate  ourfelves  to  thofe  whom 

we  are  obliged  to  live  and  converfe  a  great  deal 

with.     The  family  character,  however,  like  the 

family  countenance,   feems  to  be  owing,  not 

altogether  to  the  moral,  but  partly  too  to  the 

3  phyfical 
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PART  phyfical  connexion.     The  family  countenance 
VI.      is  certainly  altogether  owing  to  the  latter. 

But  of  all  attachments  to  an  individual,  that 
which  is  founded  altogether  upon  efteem  and 
approbation  of  his  good  conduct  and  behaviour, 
confirmedby  much  experience andlong  acquaint 
ance,  is,  by  far,  the  mofl  refpeclable.  Such 
friendlhips,  arifing  not  from  a  conflrained  fym- 
pathy,  not  from  a  fympathy  which  has  been 
affumed  and  rendered  habitual  for  the  fake  of 
convenience  and  accommodation ;  but  from  a 
natural  fympathy,  from  an  involuntary  feeling 
that  the  perfons  to  whom  we  attach  ourfelves 
are  the  natural  and  proper  objects  of  efleem  and 
approbation ;  can  exifl  only  among  men  of 
virtue.  Men  of  virtue  only  can  feel  that  entire 
confidence  in  the  conduct  and  behaviour  of 
one  another,  which  can,  at  all  times,  allure  them 
that  they  can  never  either  offend  or  be  offended 
by  one  another.  Vice  is  always  capricious : 
virtue  only  is  regular  and  orderly.  The  attach 
ment  which  is  founded  upon  the  love  of  virtue, 
as  it  is  certainly,  of  all  attachments,  the  mofl 
virtuous ;  fo  it  is  likewife  the  happiefl,  as  well 
as  the  mofl  permanent  and  fecure.  Such  friend- 
fhips  need  not  be  confined  to  a  fingle  perfon, 
but  may  fafely  embrace  all  the  wife  and  virtuous, 
with  whom  we  have  been  long  and  intimately 
acquainted,  and  upon  whofe  wifdom  and  virtue 
we  can,  upon  that  account,  entirely  depend. 
They  who  would  confine  friendfhip  to  two  per 
fons,  feern  to  confound  the  wife  fecurity  of 
friendfhip  with  the  jealoufy  and  folly  of  love. 

The 
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The  hafty,  fond,  and  foolifh  intimacies  of  young  SECT. 
people,  founded,  commonly,  upon  fome  flight 
fimilarity  of  character,  altogether  unconnected 
with  good  conduct,  upon  a  tafle,  perhaps,  for 
the  fame  fludies,  the  fame  amufements,  the  fame 
diverfions,  or  upon  their  agreement  in  fome 
fingular  principle  or  opinion,  not  commonly 
adopted  ;  thofe  intimacies  which  a  freak  begins, 
and  which  a  freak  puts  an  end  to,  how  agreeable 
foever  they  may  appear  while  they  laft,  can  by 
no  means  deferve  the  facred  and  venerable  name 
of  friendihip. 

Of  all  the  perfons,  however,  whom  nature 
points  out  for  our  peculiar  beneficence,  there 
are  none  to  whom  it  feems  more  properly  directed 
than  to  thofe  whofe  beneficence  we  have  our- 
felves  already  experienced.  Nature,  which 
formed  men  for  that  mutual  kindnefs,  fo  ne- 
ceflary  for  their  happinefs,  renders  every  man 
the  peculiar  object  of  kindnefs,  to  the  perfons 
to  whom  he  himfelf  has  been  kind.  Though 
their  gratitude  ihould  not  always  correfpond 
to  his  beneficence,  yet  the  fenfe  of  his  merit, 
the  fympathetic  gratitude  of  the  impartial  fpec- 
tator,  will  always  correfpond  to  it.  The  general 
indignation  of  other  people,  againfl  the  bafenefs 
of  their  ingratitude,  will  even,  fometimes,  in- 
creafe  the  general  fenfe  of  his  merit.  No  bene 
volent  man  ever  loft  altogether  the  fruits  of  his 
benevolence.  If  he  does  not  always  gather 
them  from  the  perfons  from  whom  he  ought  to 
have  gathered  them,  he  feldom  fails  to  gather 
them,  and  with  a  tenfold  increafe,  from  other 
4  people. 
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PART  people.  Kindnefs  is  the  parent  of  kindnefs ; 
and  if  to  be  beloved  by  our  brethren  be  the 
great  object  of  our  ambition,  the  fureil  way  of 
obtaining  it  is,  by  our  conduct  to  mow  that  we 
really  love  them. 

After  the  perfons  who  are  recommended  to 
our  beneficence,  either  by  their  connection  with 
ourfelves,  by  their  perform!  qualities,  or  by  their 
pall  fervices,  come  thofe  who  are  pointed  out, 
not  indeed  to,  what   is  called,  our  friendmip, 
but  to  our  benevolent  attention  and  good  offices ; 
thofe  who  are   diflinguifhed  by  their  extraor 
dinary  fituation  ;  the  greatly  fortunate  and  the 
greatly  unfortunate,  the  rich  and  the  powerful, 
the  poor  and   the  wretched.     The   diftinetion 
of  ranks,  the  peace  and  order  of  fociety,  are, 
in  a  great  meafure,  founded  upon  the  refpect 
which   we  naturally   conceive  for  the  former. 
The   relief  and  confolation  of  human   mifery 
depend  altogether  upon  our  compaffion  for  the 
latter.     The  peace  and  order  of  fociety,  is  of 
more  importance  than  even  the   relief  of  the 
miferable.     Our  refpeet  for  the  great,  accord 
ingly,  is  moft  apt  to  offend  by  its  excels ;  our 
fellow-feeling  for  the  miferable,  by  its  defect. 
Moralifls  exhort  us  to  charity  and  companion. 
They  warn  us  againft  the  fafcination  of  great- 
nefs.     This  fafcination,  indeed,  is  fo  powerful, 
that  the  rich  and  the  great  are  too  often  pre 
ferred  to  the  wife  and  the  virtuous.     Nature 
has  wifely  judged  that  the  diftinction  of  ranks, 
the  peace  and  order  of  fociety,  would  reft  more 
fecurely  upon  the  plain  and  palpable  difference 

of 
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of  birth  and  fortune,  than  upon  the  invifible  SECT. 
and  often  uncertain  difference  of  wifdom  and 
virtue.     The  undiflinguiihing  eyes  of  the  great 
mob  of  mankind  can  well  enough  perceive  the 
former :  it  is  with  difficulty  that  the  nice  di£ 
cernment  of  the  wife  and  the  virtuous  can  fome- 
times  diftinguifli  the  latter.     In  the  order  of 
all  thofe  recommendations,  the  benevolent  wif 
dom  of  nature  is  equally  evident. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  unneceiiary  to  obferve, 
that  the  combination  of  two,  or  more,  of  thole 
exciting  caufes  of  kindnefs,  increafes  the  kind- 
nefs.  The  favour  and  partiality  which,  when 
there  is  no  envy  in  the  cafe,  we  naturally  bear 
to  greatnefs,  are  much  increafed  when  it  is 
joined  with  wifdom  and  virtue.  If,  notwith- 
flanding  that  wifdom  and  virtue,  the  great  man 
ihould  fall  into  thofe  misfortunes,  thofe  dangers 
and  diftrerles,  to  which  the  moil  exalted  ilations 
are  often  the  mo  ft  expofed,  we  are  much  more 
deeply  interefted  in  his  fortune  than  we  mould 
be  in  that  of  a  perfon  equally  virtuous,  but  in 
a  more  humble  fituation.  The  moll  intereiling 
fubjecls  of  tragedies  and  romances  are  the  mif- 
fortunes  of  virtuous  and  magnanimous  kings  and 
princes.  If,  by  the  wifdom  and  manhood  of 
their  exertions,  they  mould  extricate  themfelvcs 
from  thole  misfortunes,  and  recover  completely 
their  former  fuperiority  and  lecurity,  we  cannot 
help  viewing  them  with  the  moil  enthufiaflic 
and  even  extravagant  admiration.  The  grief 
which  we  felt  for  their  diflrefs,  the  joy  wjiich 
we  feel  for  their  profperity,  feem  to  combine 

together 
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PART  together  in  enhancing  that  partial  admiration 
which  we  naturally  conceive  both  for  the  flation 
and  the  character. 

When  thofe  different  beneficent  affections 
happen  to  draw  different  ways,  to  determine 
by  any  precife  rules  in  what  cafes  we  ought  to 
comply  with  the  one,  and  in  what  with  the  other, 
is,  perhaps,  altogether  impoffible.  In  what 
cafes  friendfhip  ought  to  yield  to  gratitude,  or 
gratitude  to  friendfhip ;  in  what  cafes  the  flrongefl 
of  all  natural  affections  ought  to  yield  to  a  regard 
for  the  fafety  of  thofe  fuperiors  upon  whofe 
fafety  often  depends  that  of  the  whole  fociety ; 
and  in  what  cafes  natural  affection  may,  without 
impropriety,  prevail  over  that  regard ;  mufl  be 
left  altogether  to  the  decifion  of  the  man  within 
the  breafl,  the  fuppofed  impartial  fpectator,  the 
great  judge  and  arbiter  of  our  conduct.  If  we 
place  ourfelves  completely  in  his  fituation,  if 
we  really  view  ourfelves  with  his  eyes,  and  as 
he  views  us,  and  liflen  with  diligent  and  reve 
rential  attention  to  what  he  fuggefls  to  us,  his 
voice  will  never  deceive  us.  We  mall  fland  in 
need  of  no  cafuiflic  rules  to  direct  our  conduct. 
Thefe  it  is  often  impoffible  to  accommodate  to 
all  the  different  fhades  and  gradations  of  err- 
cumflance,  character,  and  fituation,  to  dif 
ferences  and  diflinctions  which,  though  not 
imperceptible,  are,  by  their  nicety  and  delicacy, 
often  altogether  undefinable.  In  that  beautiful 
tragedy  of  Voltaire,  the  Orphan  of  China,  while 
we  admire  the  magnanimity  of  Zamti,  who  is 
willing  to  facrifice  the  life  of  his  own  child,  in 

order 
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order  to  preferve  that  of  the  only  feeble  remnant  SECT, 
of  his  ancient  fovereigns  and  mailers ;  we  not  ^_ 
only  pardon,  but  love  the  maternal  tendernefs 
of  Idame,  who,  at  the  rifque  of  difcovering  the 
important  fecret  of  her  hufband,  reclaims  her 
infant  from  the  cruel  hands  of  the  Tartars,  into 
which  it  had  been  delivered. 


CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  order  in  which  Societies  are  ly  nature 
recommended  to  our  Beneficence. 

THE  fame  principles  that  direct  the  order 
in  which  individuals  are  recommended  to 
our  beneficence,  direct  that  likewife  in  which 
focieties  are  recommended  to  it.  Thofe  to  which 
it  is,  or  may  be  of  moft  importance,  are  firft  and 
principally  recommended  to  it. 

The  flate  or  fovereignty  in  which  we  have 
been  born  and  educated,  and  under  the  protec 
tion  of  which  we  continue  to  live,  is,  in  ordinary 
cafes,  the  greateft  fociety  upon  whofe  happinefs 
or  mifery,  our  good  or  bad  conduct  can  have 
much  influence.  It  is  accordingly,  by  nature, 
moft  ftrongly  recommended  to  us.  Not  only 
we  ourfelves,  but  all  the  objects  of  our  kindeft 
affections,  our  children,  our  parents,  our  rela 
tions,  our  friends,  our  benefa6lors,  all  thofe 
whom  we  naturally  love  and  revere  the  moft, 
are  commonly  comprehended  within  it ;  and 

their 
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PART  their  profperity  and  fafety  depend  in  fome 
meafure  upon  its  profperity  and  fafety.  It  is 
by  nature,  therefore,  endeared  to  us,  not  only 
by  all  *  our  felfiih,  but  by  all  our  private  bene 
volent  affections.  Upon  account  of  our  own 
connexion  with  it,  its  profperity  and  glory  feem 
to  reflect  fome  fort  of  honour  upon  ourfelves* 
When  we  compare  it  with  other  focieties  of  the 
fame  kind,  we  are  proud  of  its  fuperiority,  and 
mortified  in  fome  degree,  if  it  appears  in  any 
refpect  below  them.  All  the  illuilrious  cha 
racters  which  it  has  produced  in  former  times 
(for  againil  thofe  of  our  own  times  envy  may 
fometimes  prejudice  us  a  little),  its  warriors, 
its  ilatefmen,  its  poets,  its  philofophers,  and  men 
of  letters  of  all  kinds ;  we  are  difpofed  to  view 
with  the  moll  partial  admiration,  and  to  rank 
them  (fometimes  moil  unjuflly)  above  thofe  of 
all  other  nations.  The  patriot  who  lays  down 
his  life  for  the  fafety,  or  even  for  the  vain 
glory  of  this  fociety,  appears  to  act  with  the 
moil  exact  propriety.  He  appears  to  view  him- 
felf  in  the  light  in  which  the  impartial  ipectator 
naturally  and  neceiTarily  views  him,  as  but  one 
of  the  multitude,  in  the  eye  of  that  equitable 
judge,  of  no  more  confequence  than  any  other 
in  it,  but  bound  at  all  times  to  facrifice  and  de 
vote  himfelf  to  the  fafety,  to  the  fervice,  and 
even  to  the  glory  of  the  greater  number.  But 
though  this  iacrifice  appears  to  be  perfectly  juft 
and  proper,  we  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  make 
it,  and  how  few  people  are  capable  of  making  it. 
His  conduct,  therefore,  excites  not  only  our  en 
tire 
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tire  approbation,  but  our  higheft  wonder  and  SECT. 
admiration,  and  feems  to  merit  all  the  applaufe 
which  can  be  due  to  the  moft  heroic  virtue. 
The  traitor,  on  the  contrary,  who,  in  fome  pecu 
liar  iituation,  fancies  he  can  promote  his  own 
little  interefl  by  betraying  to  the  public  enemy 
that  of  his  native  country ;  who,  regardlefs  of 
the  judgment  of  the  man  within  the  bread,  pre 
fers  himfelf,  in  this  refpec~l  fo  fhamefully  and 
fo  bafely,  to  all  thofe  with  whom  he  has  any 
connexion;  appears  to  be  of  all  villains  the 
mod  detedable. 

The  love  of  our  own  nation  often  difpofes  us 
to  view,  with  the  mod  malignant  jealoufy  and 
envy,  the  profperity  and  aggrandifement  of  any 
other  neighbouring  nation.  Independent  and 
neighbouring  nations,  having  no  common  fu- 
perior  to  decide  their  diiputes,  all  live  in  con 
tinual  dread  and  fufpicion  of  one  another.  Each 
fovereign,  expecting  little  judice  from  his  neigh 
bours,  is  difpofed  to  treat  them  with  as  little 
as  he  expects  from  them.  The  regard  for  the 
laws  of  nations,  or  for  thofe  rules  which  inde 
pendent  dates  profefs  or  pretend  to  think  them- 
felves  bound  to  obferve  in  their  dealings  with 
one  another,  is  often  very  little  more  than 
mere  pretence  and  profeffion.  From  the  fmalled 
intered,  upon  the  flighted  provocation,  we  fee 
thofe  rules  every  day,  either  evaded  or  directly 
violated  without  ihame  or  remorfe.  Each  nation 
forefees  or  imagines  it  forefees,  its  own  fubjuga- 
tion  in  the  increafing  power  and  aggrandifement 
of  any  of  its  neighbours ;  and  the  mean  prin- 
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PART  ciple   of  national  prejudice   is   often   founded 
VI*    (  upon  the  noble  one  of  the  love  of  our  own  coun 
try.     The  fentence  with  which  the  elder  Cato 
is  faid  to  have  concluded  every  fpeech  which 
he  made  in  the  fenate,  whatever  might  be  the 
lubject,  "  It  is  my  opinion  likewi/e  that  Carthage 
"  ought  to  be  dejiroyed"  was  the  natural  expref- 
iion   of  the  favage  patriotifm  of  a  flrong  but 
coarfe  mind,  enraged  almoft  to  madnefs  againft 
a  foreign  nation  from  which  his  own  had  fuffered 
fo  much.    The  more  humane  fentence  with  which 
Scipio  Nafica  is  faid  to  have  concluded  all  his 
fpeeches,  "  It  is  my  opinion  li/cewi/e  that  Car- 
"  thage   ought  not  to   be   dejiroyed"  was   the 
liberal  expreffion  of  a  more  enlarged  and  enlight 
ened  mind,  who  felt  no  averiion  to  the  profperity 
even  of  an  old  enemy,  when  reduced  to  a  Hate 
which  could  no  longer  be  formidable  to  Rome. 
France  and  England  may  each  of  them  have 
fome  reafon  to  dread  the  increafe  of  the  naval 
and  military  power  of  the  other  ;  but  for  either 
of  them  to  envy  the  internal  happinefs  and  prof 
perity  of  the  other,  the  cultivation  of  its  lands, 
the  advancement  of  its  manufactures,  the  in 
creafe  of  its  commerce,  the  fecurity  and  number 
of  its  ports  and  harbours,  its  proficiency  in  all 
the  liberal  arts  and  fciences,  is  furely  beneath 
the  dignity  of  two  fuch  great  nations.     Thefe 
are  all  real  improvements  of  the  world  we  live 
in.     Mankind  are  benefited,  human  nature  is 
ennobled  by  them.     In  fuch  improvements  each 
nation  ought,  not  only  to  endeavour  itfelf  to 
excel,  but  from  the  love  of  mankind,  to  promote, 

inftead 
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inftead  of  obftru6ting  the  excellence  of  its  neigh-  SECT, 
bours.     Thefe  are  all  proper  objects  of  national  ^ 
emulation,  not  of  national  prejudice  or  envy. 

The  love  of  our  own  country  feems  not  to  be 
derived  from  the  love  of  mankind.  The  former 
lentiment  is  altogether  independent  of  the 
latter,  and  feems  fometimes  even  to  difpofe  us 
to  a6l  inconfiftently  with  it.  France  may  con 
tain,  perhaps,  near  three  times  the  number  of 
inhabitants  which  Great  Britain  contains.  In 
the  great  fociety  of  mankind,  therefore,  the 
prosperity  of  France  mould  appear  to  be  an 
object  of  much  greater  importance  than  that 
of  Great  Britain.  The  Britifh  fubjec~l,  however, 
who,  upon  that  account,  mould  prefer  upon  all 
occafions  the  profperity  of  the  former  to  that 
of  the  latter  country,  would  not  be  thought  a 
good  citizen  of  Great  Britain.  We  do  not 
love  our  country  merely  as  a  part  of  the  great 
fociety  of  mankind :  we  love  it  for  its  own  fake, 
and  independently  of  any  fuch  confi deration. 
That  wifdom  which  contrived  the  fyflem  of 
human  affections,  as  well  as  that  of  every  other 
part  of  nature,  feems  to  have  judged  that  the 
intereil  of  the  great  fociety  of  mankind  would 
be  bed  promoted  by  directing  the  principal 
attention  of  each  individual  to  that  particular 
portion  of  it,  which  was  mod  within  the  fphere 
both  of  his  abilities  and  of  his  underftanding. 

National  prejudices  and  hatreds  feldom  extend 
beyond  neighbouring  nations.     We  very  weakly 
and  fooliihly,  perhaps,  call  the  French  our  na 
tural  enemies  ^  and  they  perhaps,  as  weakly  and 
D  D  2  foolilhly, 
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PART  foolifhly,  coniider  us  in  the  fame  manner.  Nei- 
VL  ther  they  nor  we  bear  any  fort  of  envy  to  the 
profperity  of  China  or  Japan.  It  very  rarely 
happens,  however,  that  our  good-will  towards 
fuch  diftant  countries  can  be  exerted  with  much 
effe6L 

The  moft  extenlive  public  benevolence  which 
can  commonly  be  exerted  with  any  coniiderable 
effect,  is  that  of  the  ftatefmen,  who  project  and 
form  alliances  among  neighbouring  or  not  very 
diftant  nations,  for  the  prefervation  either  of, 
what  is  called,  the  balance  of  power,  or  of  the 
general  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  flates  within 
the  circle  of  their  negotiations.  The  ftatefmen, 
however,  who  plan  and  execute  fuch  treaties, 
have  feldom  any  thing  in  view,  but  the  intereil 
of  their  relpective  countries.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
their  views  are  more  extenlive.  The  Count 
d'Avaux,  the  plenipotentiary  of  France,  at  the 
treaty  of  Munfter,  would  have  been  willing  to 
facrifice  his  life  (according  to  the  Cardinal  de 
Retz,  a  man  not  over-credulous  in  the  virtue 
of  other  people)  in  order  to  have  reftored,  by 
that  treaty,  the  general  tranquillity  of  Europe. 
Ring  William  feems  to  have  had  a  real  zeal  for 
the  liberty  and  independency  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  fovereign  flates  of  Europe ;  which, 
perhaps,  might  be  a  good  deal  flimulated  by 
his  particular  averfion  to  France,  the  ftate  from 
which,  during  his  time,  that  liberty  and  inde 
pendency  were  principally  in  danger.  Some 
ihare  of  the  fame  fpirit  feems  to  have  defcended 
to  the  firil  miniftry  of  Queen  Anne. 

Everv 
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Every  independent  ftate  is  divided  into  many  SECT. 
different  orders  and  focieties,  each  of  which  has 
its  own  particular  powers,  privileges,  and  immu. 
nities.  Every  individual  is  naturally  more  at 
tached  to  his  own  particular  order  or  fociety, 
than  to  any  other.  His  own  intereft,  his  own 
vanity,  the  interefl  and  vanity  of  many  of  his 
friends  and  companions,  are  commonly  a  good 
deal  connected  with  it.  He  is  ambitious  to  ex- 
tend  its  privileges  and  immunities.  He  is  zea 
lous  to  defend  them  againft  the  encroachments 
of  every  other  order  or  fociety. 

Upon  the  manner  in  which  any  flate  is  divided 
into  the  different  orders  and  focieties  which 
compofe  it,  and  upon  the  particular  diflribution 
which  has  been  made  of  their  refpe6tive  powers, 
privileges,  and  immunities,  depends,  what  is 
called,  the  conftitution  of  that  particular  ftate. 

Upon  the  ability  of  each  particular  order  or 
fociety  to  maintain  its  own  powers,  privileges, 
and  immunities,  againfl  the  encroachments  of 
every  other,  depends  the  ftability  of  that  parti 
cular  conflitution.  That  particular  conftitution 
is  neceffarily  more  or  lefs  altered,  whenever  any 
of  its  fubordinate  parts  is  either  raifed  above  or 
depreffed  below  whatever  had  been  its  former 
rank  and  condition. 

All  thofe  different  orders  and  focieties  are  de 
pendent  upon  the  ftate  to  which  they  owe  their 
fecurity  and  prote6tion.  That  they  are  all  fub 
ordinate  to  that  ftate,  and  eftablillied  only  in 
fubferviency  to  its  profperity  and  prefervation, 
is  a  truth  acknowledged  by  the  moft  partial 
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PART  member  of  every  one  of  them.  It  may  often, 
however,  be  hard  to  convince  him  that  the  prof- 
perity  and  prefervation  of  the  ftate  require  any 
diminution  of  the  powers,  privileges,  and  immu 
nities  of  his  own  particular  order  or  fociety. 
This  partiality,  though  it  may  fometimes  be 
unjuft,  may  not,  upon  that  account,  be  ufelefs. 
It  checks  the  fpirit  of  innovation.  It  tends  to 
preferve  whatever  is  the  eflablifhed  balance 
among  the  different  orders  and  focieties  into 
which  the  ilate  is  divided ;  and  while  it  fome 
times  appears  to  obftruct  fome  alterations  of 
government  which  may  be  fafhionable  and  po 
pular  at  the  time,  it  contributes  in  reality  to  the 
(lability  and  permanency  of  the  whole  fyilem. 

The  love  of  our  country  feems,  in  ordinary 
cafes,  to  involve  in  it  two  different  principles ; 
firft,  a  certain  refpect  and  reverence  for  that 
conftitution  or  form  of  government  which  is 
actually  eftablimed;  and  fecondly,  an  earneft 
deiire  to  render  the  condition  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  as  fafe,  refpeetable,  and  happy  as  we 
can.  He  is  not  a  citizen  who  is  not  difpofed  to 
reipect  the  laws  and  to  obey  the  civil  magiflrate ; 
and  he  is  certainly  not  a  good  citizen  who  does 
not  wifh  to  promote,  by  every  means  in  his 
power,  the  welfare  of  the  whole  fociety  of  his 
fellow  citizens. 

In  peaceable  and  quiet  times,  thofe  two  prin 
ciples  generally  coincide  and  lead  to  the  fame 
conduct.  The  fupport  of  the  eftablilhed  govern 
ment  feems  evidently  the  beil  expedient  for 
maintaining  the  fafe,  refpectable,  and  happy 
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fituation  of  our  fellow-citizens  ;  when  we  fee  S  E  c  T. 
that  this  government  actually  maintains  them  in 
that  fituation.  But  in  times  of  public  difcontent, 
faction  and  difbrder,  thofe  two  different  princi 
ples  may  draw  different  ways,  and  even  a  wife 
man  may  be  difpofed  to  think  fome  alteration 
neceffary  in  that  conflitution  or  form  of  govern 
ment,  which,  in  its  actual  condition,  appears 
plainly  unable  to  maintain  the  public  tranquil 
lity.  In  fuch  cafes,  however,  it  often  requires, 
perhaps,  the  highell  effort  of  political  wifdom  to 
determine  when  a  real  patriot  ought  to  fupport 
and  endeavour  to  re-eflablifh  the  authority  of 
the  old  fyflem,  and  when  he  ought  to  give  way 
to  the  more  daring,  but  often  dangerous  fpirit  of 
innovation. 

Foreign  war  and  civil  faction  are  the  two 
fituations  which  afford  the  moil  fplendid  op 
portunities  for  the  difplay  of  public  fpirit.  The 
hero  who  ferves  his  country  fuccefsfully  in 
foreign  war  gratifies  the  wifhes  of  the  whole 
nation,  and  is,  upon  that  account,  the  obje6t  of 
univerfal  gratitude  and  admiration.  In  times  of 
civil  difcord,  the  leaders  of  the  contending  par* 
ties,  though  they  may  be  admired  by  one  half 
of  their  fellow-citizens,  are  commonly  execrated 
by  the  other.  Their  characters  and  the  merit 
of  their  refpective  fervices  appear  commonly 
more  doubtful.  The  glory  which  is  acquired 
by  foreign  war  is,  upon  this  account,  almofl 
always  more  pure  and  more  fplendid  than  that 
which  can  be  acquired  in  civil  faction. 
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The  leader  of  the  fuccefsful  party,  however, 
if  he  has  authority  enough  to  prevail  upon  his 
own  friends  to  act  with  proper  temper  and  mo 
deration  (which  he  frequently  has  not),  may 
fometimes  render  to  his  country  a  fervice  much 
more  efFential  and  important  than  the  greatefl 
victories  and  the  moft  exteniive  conquefis.  He 
may  re-eflablifh  and  improve  the  conilitution,and 
from  the  very  doubtful  and  ambiguous  charac 
ter,  of  the  leader  of  a  party,  he  may  aflume  the 
greatefl  and  nobleft  of  all  characters,  that  of  the 
reformer  and  legiflator  of  a  great  flate ;  and,  by 
the  wifdom  of  his  inflitutions,  fecure  the  in 
ternal  tranquillity  and  happinefs  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  for  many  fucceeding  generations. 

Amidfl  the  turbulence  and  diforder  of  faction, 
a  certain  fpirit  of  fyftem  is  apt  to  mix  itfelf  with 
that  public  fpirit  which  is  founded  upon  the  love 
of  humanity,  upon  a  real  fellow-feeling  with  the 
inconveniences  and  diflrefTes  to  which  fome  of 
our  fellow-citizens  may  be  expofed.  This  fpirit 
of  fyflem  commonly  takes  the  direction  of  that 
more  gentle  public  Ipirit;  always  animates  it, 
and  often  inflames  it  even  to  the  madnefs  of 
fanaticifm.  The  leaders  of  the  difcontented 
party  feldom  fail  to  hold  out  fome  plaufible  plan 
of  reformation  which,  they  pretend,  will  not 
only  remove  the  inconveniences  and  relieve  the 
diilreiles  immediately  complained  of,  but  will 
prevent,  in  all  time  coming,  any  return  of  the 
like  inconveniences  and  diflrefTes.  They  often 
propofe,  upon  this  account,  to  new  model  the 
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conftitution,  and  to  alter,  in  ibme  of  its  moft  SECT. 
effential  parts,  that  fyflem  of  government  under  IJ' 
which  the  fubjects  of  a  great  empire  have  en 
joyed,  perhaps,  peace,  fecurity,  and  even  glory, 
during  the  courfe  of  feveral  centuries  together. 
The  great  body  of  the  party  are  commonly  in 
toxicated  with  the  imaginary  beauty  of  this  ideal 
fyflem,  of  which  they  have  no  experience,  but 
which  has  been  reprefented  to  them  in  all  the 
moft  dazzling  colours  in  which  the  eloquence  of 
their  leaders  could  paint  it.  Thole  leaders  them- 
felves,  though  they  originally  may  have  meant 
nothing  but  their  own  aggrandifenient,  become 
many  of  them  in  time  the  dupes  of  their  own 
fophiftry,  and  are  as  eager  for  this  great  refor 
mation  as  the  weakeft  and  foolifliefl  of  their  fol 
lowers.  Even  though  the  leaders  mould  have 
preferved  their  own  heads,  as  indeed  they  com 
monly  do,  free  from  this  fanaticifm,  yet  they 
dare  not  always  difappoint  the  expectation  of 
their  followers ;  but  are  often  obliged,  though 
contrary  to  their  principle  and  their  confcience, 
to  ac~l  as  if  they  were  under  the  common  delu- 
iion.  The  violence  of  the  party,  refufing  all 
palliatives,  all  temperaments,  all  reafonable  ac 
commodations,  by  requiring  too  much  frequently 
obtains  nothing  ;  and  thofe  inconveniences  and 
diflreffes  which,  with  a  little  moderation,  might 
in  a  great  meafure  have  been  removed  and  re 
lieved,  are  left  altogether  without  the  hope  of  $ 
remedy. 

The  man  whofe  public  fpirit  is  prompted  alto 
gether  by  humanity  and  benevolence,  will  refpecv 
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PART  the  eftabliflied  powers  and  privileges  even  of  in- 
VI*  .  dividuals,  and  ftill  more  thole  of  the  great  orders 
and  focieties,  into  which  the  ftate  is  divided. 
Though  he  mould  confider  fome  of  them  as  in 
fome  meafure  abufive,  he  will  content  himfelf 
with  moderating  what  he  often  cannot  annihilate 
without  great  violence.  When  lie  cannot  con 
quer  the  rooted  prej  tidices  of  the  people  by  rea- 
Ibn  and  perfualion,  he  will  not  attempt  to  fubdue 
them  by  force  ;  but  will  religioufly  obferve  what, 
by  Cicero,  is  juftly  called  the  divine  maxim  of 
Plato,  never  to  ufe  violence  to  his  country  no 
more  than  to  his  parents.  He  will  accommodate, 
as  well  as  he  can,  his  public  arrangements  to  the 
confirmed  habits  and  prejudices  of  the  people  ; 
and  will  remedy  as  well  as  he  can,  the  incon 
veniences  which  may  flow  from  the  want  of 
thofe  regulations  which  the  people  are  averfe  to 
llibmit  to.  When  he  cannot  eftablim  the  right, 
he  will  not  difdain  to  ameliorate  the  wrong ;  but 
like  Solon,  when  he  cannot  eftablilh  the  beft 
fyftem  of  laws,  he  will  endeavour  to  eftabliih  the 
beft  that  the  people  can  bear. 

The  man  of  fyftem,  on  the  contrary,  is  apt  to 
be  very  wife  in  his  own  conceit ;  and  is  often  fo 
enamoured  with  the  fuppofed  beauty  of  his  own 
ideal  plan  of  government,  that  he  cannot  fuffer 
the  fmalleft  deviation  from  any  part  of  it.  He 
goes  on  to  eftablilh  it  completely  and  in  all  its 
parts,  without  any  regard  either  to  the  great  in- 
terefts,  or  to  the  ftrong  prejudices  which  may 
oppofe  it.  He  feems  to  imagine  that  he  can  ar 
range  the  different  members  of  a  great  fociety 
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with  as  much  eafe  as  the  hand  arranges  the  dif-  SECT. 
ferem  pieces  upon  a  chefs-board.  He  does  not 
confider  that  the  pieces  upon  the  chefs-board 
have  no  other  principle  of  motion  befides  that 
which  the  hand  impreffes  upon  them  ;  but  that, 
in  the  great  chefs  board  of  human  fociety,  every 
tingle  piece  has  a  principle  of  motion  of  its  own, 
altogether  different  from  that  which  the  legifla- 
ture  might  chufe  to  imprefs  upon  it.  If  thofe  two 
principles  coincide  and  a6l  in  the  fame  direction, 
the  game  of  human  fociety  will  go  on  eafily  and 
harmonioufly,  and  is  very  likely  to  be  happy  and 
fuccefsful.  If  they  are  oppoiite  or  different,  the 
game  will  go  on  miferably,  and  the  fociety  mufl 
be  at  all  times  in  the  highefl  degree  of  dilbrder. 
Some  general,  and  even  fyflematical,  idea  of 
the  perfection  of  policy  and  law,  may  no  doubt 
be  necefTary  for  directing  the  views  of  the  flatef- 
man.  But  to  infifl  upon  eflablifhing,  and  upon 
eflablifhing  all  at  once,  and  in  fpite  of  all  oppo- 
iition,  every  thing  which  that  idea  may  feem  to 
require,  mufl  often  be  the  highefl  degree  of  ar 
rogance.  It  is  to  ere6l  his  own  judgment  into 
the  fupreme  flandard  of  right  and  wrong.  It  is 
to  fancy  himfelf  the  only  wife  and  worthy  man 
in  the  commonwealth,  and  that  his  fellow-citi 
zens  mould  accommodate  themfelves  to  him  and 
not  he  to  them.  It  is  upon  this  account,  that 
of  all  political  fpeculators,  fovereign  princes  are 
by  far  the  mofl  dangerous.  This  arrogance  is 
perfectly  familiar  to  them.  They  entertain  no 
doubt  of  the  immenfe  fnperiority  of  their  own 
judgment.  When  fuch  imperial  and  royal  re 
formers. 
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PART  formers,  therefore,  condefcend  to  contemplate 
the  confutation  of  the  country  which  is  com- 
mitted  to  their  government,  they  feldom  fee 
any  thing  fo  wrong  in  it  as  the  obflru6lions 
which  it  may  fometimes  oppofe  to  the  execu 
tion  of  their  own  will.  They  hold  in  contempt 
the  divine  maxim  of  Plato,  and  confider  the 
flate  as  made  for  themfelves,  not  themfelves 
for  the  Hate.  The  great  obje6l  of  their  refor 
mation,  therefore,  is  to  remove  thofe  obflruc- 
tions  ;  to  reduce  the  authority  of  the  nobility ; 
to  take  away  the  privileges  of  cities  and  pro 
vinces,  and  to  render  both  the  greateil  indivi 
duals  and  the  greater!  orders  of  the  flate,  as  in 
capable  of  oppofing  their  commands,  as  the 
weakefl  and  mofl  infignificant. 


CHAR    III. 

Of  universal  Benevolence. 

THOUGH  our  effectual  good  offices  can  very 
feldom  be  extended  to  any  wider  fociety 
than  that  of  our  country  ;  our  good- will  is  cir- 
cumfcribed  by  no  boundary,  but  may  embrace 
the  immenfity  of  the  univerfe.  We  cannot  form 
the  idea  of  any  innocent  and  fenfible  being, 
whofe  happinefs  we  mould  not  defire,  or  to  whofe 
mifery,  when  diflin6lly  brought  home  to  the 
imagination,  we  fhould  not  have  fome  degree  of 
averfion.  The  idea  of  a  mifchievous,  though 

fenfible, 
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fenfible,  being,  indeed,  naturally  provokes  our  SECT, 
hatred :  but  the  ill-will  which,  in  this  cafe,  we 
bear  to  it,  is  really  the  effect  of  our  univerfal 
benevolence.  It  is  the  effect  of  the  fympathy 
which  we  feel  with  the  mifery  and  refentment  of 
thofe  other  innocent  and  fenfible  beings,  whofe 
happinefs  is  diflurbed  by  its  malice. 

This  univerfal  benevolence,  how  noble  and 
generous  foever,  can  be  the  fource  of  no  folid 
happinefs  to  any  man  who  is  not  thoroughly 
convinced  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  univerfe, 
the  meaneft  as  well  as  the  greatefl,  are  under 
the  immediate  care  and  protection  of  that  great, 
benevolent,  and  all-wife  Being,  who  directs  all 
the  movements  of  nature;  and  who  is  deter 
mined,  by  his  own  unalterable  perfections,  to 
maintain  in  it,  at  all  times,  the  greatefl  poffible 
quantity  of  happinefs.  To  this  univerfal  bene 
volence,  on  the  contrary,  the  very  fufpicion  of  a 
fatherlefs  world,  mud  be  the  moil  melancholy 
of  all  reflections ;  from  the  thought  that  all  the 
unknown  regions  of  infinite  and  incomprehen- 
fible  fpace  may  be  filled  with  nothing  but  end- 
lefs  mifery  and  wretchednefs.  All  the  fplendour 
of  the  highefl  profperity  can  never  enlighten  the 
gloom  with  which  fo  dreadful  an  idea  mufl  nece£ 
farily  overmadow  the  imagination  ;  nor,  in  a 
wife  and  virtuous  man,  can  all  the  forrow  of  the 
mofl  afflicting  adverfity  ever  dry  up  the  joy 
which  neceffarily  fprings  from  the  habitual  and 
thorough  convidlion  of  the  truth  of  the  contrary 
fyftem. 

The 
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The  wife  and  virtuous  man  is  at  all  times 
willing  that  his  own  private  interefl  mould  be 
facrificed  to  the  public  intereft  of  his  own  parti 
cular  order  or  fociety.  He  is  at  all  times  w  illing, 
too,  that  the  intereft  of  this  order  or  fociety 
mould  be  facrificed  to  the  greater  intereft  of  the 
ftate  or  fovereignty,  of  which  it  is  only  a  fubor- 
d-inate  part.  He  mould,  therefore,  be  equally 
willing  that  all  thofe  inferior  interefts  mould  be 
facrificed  to  the  greater  intereft  of  the  univerfe, 
to  the  intereft  of  that  great  fociety  of  all  fenfible 
and  intelligent  beings,  of  which  God  himfelf  is 
the  immediate  adminiftrator  and  director.  If 
he  is  deeply  impreffed  with  the  habitual  and 
thorough  conviction  that  this  benevolent  and 
all-wife  Being  can  admit  into  the  fyftem  of 
his  government,  no  partial  evil  wilich  is  not 
neceflary  for  the  univerfal  good,  he  muft  con- 
fider  all  the  misfortunes  which  may  befai  him 
felf,  his  friends,  his  fociety,  or  his  country,  as 
neceffary  for  the  profperity  of  the  univerfe,  and 
therefore  as  what  he  ought,  not  only  to  fubmit 
to  with  refignation,  but  as  what  he  himfelf,  if 
he  had  known  all  the  connexions  and  depend 
encies  of  things,  ought  iincerely  and  devoutly  to 
have  wifhed  for. 

Nor  does  this  magnanimous  refignation  to  the 
will  of  the  great  Director  of  the  univerfe,  feem 
in  any  refpect  beyond  the  reach  of  human  na 
ture.  Good  foldiers,  who  both  love  and  truft 
their  General,  frequently  march  with  more  gaiety 
and  alacrity  to  the  forlorn  ftation,  from  which 
i  they 
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they  never  expect  to  return,  than  they  would  to  s  E  c  T. 
one  where  there  was  neither  difficulty  nor  dan-  t  _"^ 
ger.  In  marching  to  the  latter,  they  could  feel 
no  other  fentiment  than  that  of  the  dulnefs  of 
ordinary  duty :  in  marching  to  the  former,  they 
feel  that  they  are  making  the  nobleft  exertion 
which  it  is  pofiible  for  man  to  make.  They 
know  that  their  general  would  not  have  ordered 
them  upon  this  Ration,  had  it  not  been  neceffary 
for  the  fafety  of  the  army,  for  the  fuccefs  of  the 
war.  They  cheerfully  facrifice  their  own  little 
lyftems  to  the  profperity  of  a  greater  iyRem. 
They  take  an  affectionate  leave  of  their  com- 
rades,  to  whom  they  wifli  all  happinefs  and  fuc 
cefs  ;  and  march  out,  not  only  with  fubmiilive 
obedience,  but  often  with  ihouts  of  the  moR 
joyful  exultation,  to  that  fatal,  but  fplendid  and 
honourable  Ration  to  which  they  are  appointed. 
No  conductor  of  an  army  can  deferve  more  un 
limited  trull,  more  ardent  and  zealous  affection, 
than  the  great  Conductor  of  the  univerfe.  In 
the  greateR  public  as  well  as  private  difaRers,  a 
wife  man  ought  to  coniider  that  he  himfelf,  his 
friends  and  countrymen,  have  only  been  ordered 
upon  the  forlorn  Ration  of  the  univerfe ;  that 
had  it  not  been  neceilary  for  the  good  of  the 
whole,  they  would  not  have  been  fo  ordered ; 
and  that  it  is  their  duty,  not  only  with  humble 
reiignation  to  fubmit  to  this  allotment,  but  to  en 
deavour  to  embrace  it  with  alacrity  and  joy.  A 
wife  man  ihould  furely  be  capable  of  doing  what 
a  good  foldier  holds  himfelf  at  all  times  in  readi- 
neis  to  do. 

The 
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The  idea  of  that  divine  Being,  whofe  benevo 
lence  and  wifdom  have,  from  all  eternity,  con 
trived  and  conducted  the  immenfe  machine  of 
the  univerfe,  fo  as  at  all  times  to  produce  the 
greatefl  poflible  quantity  of  happinefs,  is  cer 
tainly  of  all  the  objects  of  human  contemplation 
by  far  the  moil  fublime.  Every  other  thought 
neceffarily  appears  mean  in  the  comparifon. 
The  man  whom  we  believe  to  be  principally  oc 
cupied  in  this  fublime  contemplation,  feldom  fails 
to  be  the  object  of  our  highell  veneration  ;  and 
though  his  life  mould  be  altogether  contempla 
tive,  \ve  often  regard  him  with  a  fort  of  religious 
refpect  much  fuperior  to  that  with  which  we 
look  upon  the  moil  active  and  ufeful  fervant  of 
the  commonwealth.  The  Meditations  of  Mar 
cus  Antoninus,  which  turn  principally  upon  this 
fubje6l,  have  contributed  more,  perhaps,  to  the 
general  admiration  of  his  character,  than  all  the 
different  tranfactions  of  his  juft,  merciful,  and 
beneficent  reign. 

The  adminiilration  of  the  great  iyilem  of  the 
univerfe,  however,  the  care  of  the  univerfal  hap 
pinefs  of  all  rational  and  feniible  beings,  is  the 
buiinefs  of  God  and  not  of  man.  To  man  is  al 
lotted  a  much  humbler  department,  but  one 
much  more  fuitable  to  the  weaknefs  of  his 
powers,  and  to  the  narrownefs  of  his  comprehen- 
fion  ;  the  care  of  his  own  happinefs,  of  that  of 
his  family,  his  friends,  his  country  :  that  he  is 
occupied  in  contemplating  the  more  fublime, 
can  never  be  an  excufe  for  his  neglecting  the 
more  humble  department ;  and  he  muft  not  ex- 

pofe 
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pofe  himfelf  to  the  charge  which  Avidius  Caffius  s 
is  faid  to  have  brought,  perhaps  unjuflly,  againil 
Marcus  Antoninus ;  that  while  lie  employed 
himfelf  in  philofophical  fpeculations,  and  con 
templated  the  profperity  of  the  univerfe,  he  ne- 
gle6led  that  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  moil 
f iiblime  ipeculation  of  the  contemplative  philo- 
fopher  can  fcarce  compenfate  the  negle6t  of  the 
finalleft  a6live  duty. 


VOL.  I.  E  E  SEC- 
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SECTION    III. 
OF   SELF-COMMAND, 

THE  man  who  a6ls  according  to  the  rules  of 
perfect  prudence,  of  ftri<5l  juftice,  and  of 
proper  benevolence,  may  be  faid  to  be  perfedlly 
virtuous.     But  the  moft  perfect  knowledge  of 
thofe  rules  will  not  alone  enable  him  to  a6l  in  this 
manner :  his  own  paffions  are  very  apt  to  miflead 
him  ;  fometimes  to  drive  him  and  fometimes  to 
feduce  him  to  violate  all  the  rules  which  he  him- 
felf,  in  all  his  fober  and  cool  hours,  approves  of. 
The  moft  perfect  knowledge,  if  it  is  not]  fup- 
ported  by  the  moft  perfect  felf-command,  will 
not  always  enable  him  to  do  his  duty. 

Some  of  the  beft  of  the  ancient  moralifts  feem 
to  have  confidered  thofe  paffions  as  divided  into 
two  different  claifes :  firft,  into  thofe  which  it 
requires  a  considerable  exertion  of  felf-command 
to  reftrain  even  for  a  fingle  moment ;  and 
fecondly,  into  thofe  which  it  is  eafy  to  reftrain 
for  a  fingle  moment,  or  even  for  a  fhort  period 
of  time ;  but  which,  by  their  continual  and 
almoft  inceffant  felicitations,  are,  in  the  courfe 
of  a  life,  very  apt  to  miflead  into  great  de 
viations. 

Fear  and   anger,  together  with  fome  other 

paflions  which   are   mixed  or   connected  with 

them,  conftitute  the  firft  clafs.      The  love  of 

cafe,  of  pleafure,   of  applaufe,  and  of  many 

2  •  other 
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other  felfifh  gratifications,  conftitute  the  fecond.  SECT. 
Extravagant  fear  and  furious  anger,  it  is  often 
difficult  to  reftrain  even  for  a  fingle  moment. 
The  love  of  eafe,  of  pleafure,  of  applaufe,  and 
other  felfiih  gratifications,  it  is  always  eafy  to 
reftrain  for  a  fingle  moment,  or  even  for  a  fhort 
period  of  time  ;  but,  by  their  continual  folicita- 
tions,  they  often  miflead  us  into  many  weak- 
neffes  which  we  have  afterwards  much  reafon 
to  be  afhamed  of.  The  former  fet  of  paffions 
may  often  be  faid  to  drive,  the  latter,  to  feduce 
us  from  our  duty.  The  command  of  the  former 
was,  by  the  ancient  moralifls  above  alluded  to, 
denominated  fortitude,  manhood,  and  ftrength 
of  mind ;  that  of  the  latter,  temperance,  de 
cency,  modefty,  and  moderation. 

The  command  of  each  of  thofe  two  fets  of 
paflions,  independent  of  the  beauty  which  it 
derives  from  its  utility ;  from  its  enabling  us 
upon  all  occafions  to  a6l  according  to  the  dic 
tates  of  prudence,  of  juflice,  .and  of  proper  bene 
volence  ;  has  a  beauty  of  its  own,  and  feems 
to  deferve  for  its  own  fake  a  certain  degree  of 
efleem  and  admiration.  In  the  one  cafe,  the 
ftrength  and  greatnefs  of  the  exertion  excites 
fome  degree  of  that  efleem  and  admiration.  In 
the  other,  the  uniformity,  the  equality  and  un 
remitting  fleadinefs  of  that  exertion. 

The  man  who,  in  danger,  in  torture,  upon  the 
approach  of  death,  preferves  his  tranquillity 
unaltered,  and  fuffers  no  word,  no  gefture  to 
efcape  him  which  does  not  perfectly  accord 
with  the  feelings  of  the  moft  indifferent  fpe£tator, 
E  E  2  necef- 
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PART  necefiarily  commands  a  very  high  degree  of 
admiration.  If  he  fuffers  in  the  caufe  of  liberty 
and  juflice,  for  the  fake  of  humanity  and  the 
love  of  his  country,  the  mofl  tender  companion 
for  his  fufferings,  the  flrongefl  indignation 
againft  the  injiiflice  of  his  perfecutors,  the 
warmefl  fympathetic  gratitude  for  his  beneficent 
intentions,  the  highefl  fenfe  of  his  merit,  all 
join  and  mix  themfelves  with  the  admiration  of 
his  magnanimity,  and  often  inflame  that  fenti- 
ment  into  the  mofl  enthufiaflic  and  rapturous 
veneration;  The  heroes  of  ancient  and  modern 
hiilory,  who  are  remembered  with  the  mofl 
peculiar  favour  and  affec"lion,  are  many  of  them, 
thofe  who,  in  the  caufe  of  truth)  liberty,  and 
juflice,  have  perifhed  upon  the  fcafYold,  and 
who  behaved  there  with  that  eafe  and  dig 
nity  which  became  them.  Had  the  enemies 
of  Socrates  fuffered  him  to  die  quietly  in  his 
bed,  the  glory  even  of  that  great  philofopher 
might  poffibly  never  have  acquired  that  dazzling 
fplendour  in  which  it  has  been  beheld  in  all 
lucceeding  ages*  In  the  Englifh  hiflory,  when 
we  look  over  the  illuflrious  heads  which  have 
been  engraven  by  Vertue  and  Howbraken,  there 
is  fcarce  any  body,  I  imagine,  who  does  not  feel 
that  the  axe,  the  emblem  of  having  been  be 
headed,  which  is  engraved  under  fome  of  the 
mofl  illuflrious  of  them  ;  under  thofe  of  the  Sir 
Thomas  Mores,  of  the  Ealeighs,  the  RufTels, 
the  Sydneys,  &c.  Iheds  a  real  dignity  and  in- 
tereflingnefs  over  the  charaelers  to  which  it  is 
affixed,  much  fuperior  to  what  they  can  derive 

from 
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from  all  the  futile  ornaments  of  heraldry,  with  SECT. 
which  they  are  Ibmctimes  accompanied. 

Nor  does  this  magnanimity  give  luftre  only  to 
the  characters  of  innocent  and  virtuous  men.  It 
draws  Ibme  degree  of  favourable  regard  even 
upon  thofe  of  the  greatefl  criminals  ;  and  when 
a  robber  or  highwayman  is  brought  to  the  fcaf- 
fold,  and  behaves  there  with  decency  and  firm- 
n els,  though  we  perfectly  approve  of  his  punim- 
ment,  we  often  cannot  help  regretting  that  a 
man  who  poflefled  fuch  great  and  noble  powers 
mould  have  been  capable  of  fuch  mean  enor 
mities. 

War  is  the  great  fchool  both  for  acquiring  and 
exerciling  this  fpecies  of  magnanimity.  Death, 
as  we  fay,  is  the  king  of  terrors  ;  and  the  man 
who  has  conquered  the  fear  of  death,  is  not 
likely  to  lofe  his  prefcnce  of  mind  at  the  ap 
proach  of  any  other  natural  evil.  In  war,  men 
become  familiar  with  death,  and  are  thereby 
iieceffarily  cured  of  that  fuperftitious  horror 
with  which  it  is  viewed  by  the  weak  and  inex 
perienced.  They  confider  it  merely  as  the  lofs 
of  life,  and  as  no  further  the  object  of  averfion 
than  as  life  may  happen  to  be  that  of  delire. 
They  learn  from  experience,  too,  that  many 
feemingly  great  dangers  are  not  fo  great  as  they 
appear  ;  and  that,  with  courage,  activity,  and 
prefence  of  mind,  there  is  often  a  good  pro 
bability  of  extricating  themfelves  with  honour 
from  lituations  where  at  firft  they  could  lee  no 
hope.  The  dread  of  death  is  thus  greatly- 
diminifhed;  and  the  confidence  or  hope  of 

E  E  3  efcaping 
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PART  efcaping  it,  augmented.  They  learn  to  expofe 
j  themfelves  to  danger  with  lefs  reluctance. 
They  are  lefs  anxious  to  get  out  of  it,  and  lefs 
apt  to  lofe  their  prefence  of  mind  while  they  are 
in  it.  It  is  this  habitual  contempt  of  danger 
and  death  which  ennobles  the  profeflion  of  a 
foldier,  and  bellows  upon  it,  in  the  natural  ap- 
prehenfions  of  mankind,  a  rank  and  dignity 
fuperior  to  that  of  any  other  profeflion.  The 
ikilful  and  fuccefsful  exercife  of  this  profeflion, 
in  the  fervice  of  their  country,  feems  to  have 
conflituted  the  moft  diftinguiftiing  feature  in 
the  character  of  the  favourite  heroes  of  all  ages. 
Great  warlike  exploit,  though  undertaken 
contrary  to  every  principle  of  juftice,  and  carried 
on  without  any  regard  to  humanity,  foraetimes 
intereils  us,  and  commands  even  fome  degree  of 
a  certain  fort  of  efteem  for  the  very  worthlefs 
characters  which  condu6lit.  We  are  interefted 
even  in  the  exploits  of  the  Buccaneers ;  and 
read  with  fome  fort  of  efteem  and  admiration, 
the  hiftory  of  the  moft  worthlefs  men,  who,  in 
purfuit  of  the  mpft  criminal  purpofes,  endured 
greater  hardships,  furmounted  greater  diffi 
culties,  and  encountered  greater  dangers,  than, 
perhaps,  any  which  the  ordinary  courfe  of  hiftory 
gives  an  account  of. 

The  command  of  anger'  appears  upon  many 
occafions  not  lefs  generous  and  noble  than  that 
of  fear.  The  proper  expreflion  of  juft  indigna 
tion  compofes  many  of  the  moft  fplendid  and 
admired  paffages  both  of  ancient  and  modern 
eloquence.  The  Philippics  of  Dem^fthenes, 

the 
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the  Catalinarians  of  Cicero,  derive  their  whole  SECT, 
beauty  from  the  noble  propriety  with  which  this 
paffion  is  exprefled.  But  this  j nil  indignation  is 
nothing  but  anger  retrained  and  properly  at 
tempered  to  what  the  impartial  fpe&ator  can 
enter  into.  The  blufiering  and  noify  pafiion 
which  goes  beyond  this,  is  always  odious  and 
offenfive,  and  interefls  us,  not  for  the  angry 
man,  but  for  the  man  with  whom  he  is  angry. 
The  noblenefs  of  pardoning  appears,  upon 
many  ocean" ons,  fuperior  even  to  the  moil  per 
fect  propriety  of  refenting.  When  either  proper 
acknowledgments  have  been  made  by  the  of 
fending  party ;  or,  even  without  any  fuch  ac 
knowledgment:,  when  the  public  interefl  re 
quires  that  the  moft  mortal  enemies  fhould  unite 
for  the  difcharge  of  Tome  important  duty,  the 
man  who  cafc  cail  away  all  animoiity,  and  a6l 
with  confidence  and  cordiality  towards  the  per- 
fon  who  had  moil  grievoufly  offended  him,  feems 
juftly  to  merit  our  higheft  admiration. 

The  command  of  anger,  however,  does  not 
always  appear  in  fuch  fplendid  colours.  Fear  is 
contrary  to  anger,  and  is  often  the  motive 
which  rciirains  it ;  and  in  fuch  cafes  the  mean- 
nefs  of  the  motive  takes  away  all  the  noblenefs 
of  the  reitraint.  Anger  prompts  to  attack,  and 
the  indulgence  of  it  feems  fometimes  to  fliew  a 
fort  of  courage  and  fuperiority  to  fear.  The 
indulgence  of  anger  is  fometimes  an  obje6l  of 
vanity.  That  of  fear  never  is.  Vain  and  weak 
men,  among  their  inferiors,  or  thofe  who  dare 
not  refift  them,  often  afte£i  to  be  oftentatioufly 
E  E  4  paffionate, 
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PART  paffionate,  and  fancy  that  they  fhow,  what  is 
VI>  called,  fpirit  in  being  fo.  A  bully  tells  many 
ftories  of  his  own  infblence,  which  are  not  true, 
and  imagines  that  he  thereby  renders  himfelf, 
if  not  more  amiable  and  refpeclable,  at  leail 
more  formidable  to  his  audience.  Modern 
manners,  which,  by  favouring  the  practice  of 
duelling,  may  be  faid,  in  fome  cafes,  to  encou 
rage  private  revenge,  contribute,  perhaps,  a 
good  deal  to  render,  in  modern  times,  the  re- 
ftraint  of  anger  by  fear  ftill  more  contemptible 
than  it  might  otherwife  appear  to  be.  There  is 
always  fomething  dignified  in  the  command  of 
fear,  whatever  may  be  the  motive  upon  which 
it  is  founded.  It  is  not  fo  with  the  command  of 
anger.  Unlefs  it  is  founded  altogether  in  the 
fenfe  of  decency,  of  dignity,  and  propriety,  it 
never  is  perfectly  agreeable. 

To  act  according  to  the  dictates  of  prudence, 
of  juftice,  and  proper  beneficence,  feems  to 
have  no  great  merit  where  there  is  no  tempta 
tion  to  do  otherwife.  But  to  act  with  cool  de 
liberation  in  the  midfl  of  the  greateft  dangers 
and  difficulties  ;  to  obferve  religiouily  the  facred 
rules  of  juftice  in  Ipite  both  of  the  greateft 
interefis  which  might  tempt,  and  the  greateft 
injuries  which  might  provoke  us  to  violate  them  ; 
never  to  fufler  the  benevolence  of  our  temper  to 
be  damped  or  difcouraged  by  the  malignity  and 
ingratitude  of  the  individuals  towards  whom  it 
may  have  been  exercifed ;  is  the  character  of 
the  moft  exalted  wifdom  and  virtue.  Self-com 
mand  is  not  only  itfelf  a  great  virtue,  but  from 

it 
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it  all   the   other   virtues  feem  to  derive  their  SECT. 
principal  luflre. 

The  command  of  fear,  the  command  of  anger, 
are  always  great  and  noble  powers.  When  they 
are  directed  by  juftice  and  benevolence,  they 
are  not  only  great  virtues,  but  increafe  the 
fplendour  of  thofe  other  virtues.  They  may, 
however,  fometimes  be  directed  by  very  dif 
ferent  motives  ;  and  in  this  cafe,  though  ftill 
great  and  refpeclable,  they  may  be  exceflively 
dangerous.  The  mofl  intrepid  valour  may  be 
employed  in  the  caufe  of  the  greatefl  injuftice. 
Amidil  great  provocations,  apparent  tranquillity 
and  good  humour  may  fometimes  conceal  the 
moil  determined  and  cruel  refolution  to  revenge. 
The  flrength  of  mind  requifite  for  fuch  diflimu- 
lation,  though  always  and  necerTariry  contami 
nated  by  the  bafenefs  of  falfehood,  has,  how 
ever,  been  often  much  admired  by  many  people 
of  no  contemptible  judgment.  The  diffimula- 
tion  of  Catharine  of  Medicis  is  often  celebrated 
by  the  profound  hiftorian  Davila ;  that  of  Lord 
Digby,  afterwards  Earl  of  Briftol,  by  the  grave 
and  confcientious  Lord  Clarendon  ;  that  of  the 
flrft  Afhley  Earl  of  Shaftefbury,  by  the  judi 
cious  Mr.  Locke.  Even  Cicero  feems  to  con- 
iider  this  deceitful  character,  not  indeed  as  of 
the  higheft  dignity,  but  as  not  unfuitable  to  a 
certain  flexibility  of  manners,  which,  he  thinks, 
may,  notwithflanding,  be,  upon  the  whole,  both 
agreeable  and  refpe6lable.  He  exemplifies  it 
by  the  characters  of  Homer's  UlyfTes,  of  the 
Athenian  Themiftocles,  of  the  Spartan  Lyfander, 

and 
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PART  an(l  °f  ^ie  &oman  Marcus  Craffus.  This  cha- 
vi.  rafter  of  dark  and  deep  cliiiimulation  occurs  moil 
~~Y~~->  commonly  in  times  of  great  public  diforder  ; 
amidil  the  violence  of  faction  and  civil  war. 
When  law  has  become  in  a  great  meafure  impo* 
tent,  when  the  moil  perfect  innocence  cannot 
alone  infure  fafety,  regard  to  felf-deienee  obliges 
the  greater  part  of  men  to  have  recourfe  to 
dexterity,  to  addrefs,  and  to  apparent  accommo 
dation  to  whatever  happens  to  be,  at  the  mo 
ment,  the  prevailing  party.  This  falfe  charac 
ter,  too,  is  frequently  accompanied  with  the 
coolefl  and  moil  determined  courage.  The 
proper  exercife  of  it  fuppofes  that  courage,  as 
death  is  commonly  the  certain  confequence  of 
detection.  It  may  be  employed  indifferently, 
either  to  exafperate  or  to  allay  thofe  furious 
animoiities  of  adverfe  fadlibns  which  impofe  the 
neceffity  of  alfuming  it ;  and  though  it  may 
fometimes  be  ufeful,  it  is  at  leafl  equally  liable 
to  be  exceffively  pernicious. 

The  command  of  the  lefs  violent  and  turbu* 
lent  paffions  feems  much  lefs  liable  to  be  abufed 
to  any  pernicious  purpofe.  Temperance,  de 
cency,  modeily,  and  moderation,  are  always 
amiable,  and  can  feldom  be  directed  to  any  bad 
end.  It  is  from  the  unremitting  fleadinefs  of 
thofe  gentler  exertions  of  felf-command,  that 
the  amiable  virtue  of  chaility,  that  the  reipec~l- 
able  virtues  of  induflry  and  frugality,  derive  all 
that  fober  luftre  which  attends  them.  The  con- 
duel:  of  all  thofe  who  are  contented  to  walk  in 
the  humble  paths  of  private  and  peaceable  life, 
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derives  from  the  fame  principle  the  greater  part  SECT. 
of  the  beauty  and  grace  which  belong  to  it ;  a 
beauty  and  grace,  which,  though  much  lefs 
dazzling,  is  not  always  lefs  pleafing  than  thofe 
which  accompany  the  more  fplendid  actions  of 
the  hero,  the  flatefman,  or  the  legiflator. 

After  what  has  already  been  faid,  in  feveral 
different  parts  of  this  difcourfe,  concerning  the 
nature  of  felf-command,  I  judge  it  unnecelfary 
to  enter  into  any  further  detail  concerning  thofe 
virtues.  I  mall  only  obferve  at  prefent,  that 
the  point  of  propriety,  the  degree  of  any 
paffion  which  the  impartial  fpectator  approves 
of,  is  differently  fituated  in  different  paffions. 
In  fome  paffions  the  excefs  is  lefs  difagreeable 
than  the  defect ;  and  in  fuch  paffions  the  point 
of  propriety  feems  to  Hand  high,  or  nearer  to 
the  excefs  than  to  the  defect.  In  other  paffions, 
the  defect  is  lefs  difagreeable  than  the  excefs ; 
and  in  fuch  paffions  the  point  of  propriety  feems 
to  fland  low,  or  nearer  to  the  defect  than  to 
the  excefs.  The  former  are  the  paffions  which 
the  fpectator  is  moil,  the  latter,  thofe  which 
he  is  leaft  difpofed  to  fympathize  with.  The 
former,  too,  are  the  paffions  of  which  the  imme 
diate  feeling  or  fenfation  is  agreeable  to  the 
perfon  principally  concerned ;  the  latter,  thofe 
of  which  it  is  difagreeable.  It  may  be  laid 
down  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  paffions  which 
the  fpectator  is  mofl  difpofed  to,  fympathize 
with,  and  in  which,  upon  that  account,  the 
point  of  propriety  may  be  faid  to  fland  high,  are 
thofe  of  which  the  immediate  feeling  or  fenfa 
tion 
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PART  ^on  *s  more  °r  lefs  agreeable  to  the  perfon 
vi.  principally  concerned  :  and  that,  on  the  con 
trary,  the  paflions  which  the  fpeclator  is  leaft 
difpofed  to  fympathize  with,  and  in  which, 
upon  that  account,  the  point  of  propriety  may 
be  faid  to  (land  low,  are  thofe  of  which  the 
immediate  feeling  or  fenfation  is  more  or  lefs 
difagreeable,  or  even  painful,  to  the  perfon  prin 
cipally  concerned.  This  general  rule,  fo  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  obfcrve,  admits  not  of  a 
iingle  exception.  A  few  examples  will  at  once, 
both  fufficiently  explain  it  and  demonftrate  the 
truth  of  it. 

The  difpofition  to  the  affections  which  tend  to 
unite  men  in  fociety,  to  humanity,  kindnefs, 
natural  affection,  fnendmip,  efleem,  may  fome- 
times  be  exceffive.  Even  the  excefs  of  this  dif 
pofition,  however,  renders  a  man  interefling  to 
every  body.  Though  we  blame  it,  we  flill  re 
gard  it  with  companion,  and  even  with  kindnefs, 
and  never  with  diilike.  We  are  more  forry  for 
it  than  angry  at  it.  To  the  perfon  himfelf,  the 
indulgence  even  of  fuch  exeeffive  affections  is, 
upon  many  occafions,  not  only  agreeable,  but 
delicious.  Upon  fome  occafions,  indeed,  efpe- 
cially  when  directed,  as  is  too  often  the  cafe, 
towards  unworthy  objects,  it  expofes  him  to 
much  real  and  heartfelt  diftrefs.  Even  upon 
fuch  occafions,  however,  a  well-difpofed  mind 
regards  him  with  the  moft  exquifite  pity,  and  feels 
the  higher!  indignation  againfl  thofe  who  affect 
to  defpife  him  for  his  weaknefs  and  imprudence. 
The  defecl  of  this  difpofition,  on  the  contrary, 

what 
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what  is  called  hardnefs  of  heart,  while  it  renders  SECT. 
a  man  infenfible  to  the  feelings  and  diftrefTes  of 
other  people,  renders  other  people  equally  in- 
fenlible  to  his  ;  and,  by  excluding  him  from  the 
friendship  of  all  the  world,  excludes  him  from 
the  befl  and  mod  comfortable  of  all  focial 
enjoyments. 

The  difpofition  to  the  affections  which  drive 
men  from  one  another,  and  which  tend,  as  it 
\vere,  to  break  the  bands  of  human  fociety  ;  the 
difpofition  to  anger,  hatred,  envy,  malice,  re 
venge  ;  is,  on  the  contrary,  much  more  apt  to 
offend  by  its  excels  than  by  its  defect.  The 
excefs  renders  a  man  wretched  and  milerabie  in 
his  own  mind,  and  the  object  of  hatred,  and 
fometimes  even  of  horror,  to  other  people.  The 
defect  is  very  feldom  complained  of.  It  may, 
however,  be  defective.  The  want  of  proper 
indignation  is  a  moil  effential  defect  in  the 
manly  character,  and,  upon  many  occafions, 
renders  a  man  incapable  of  protecting  either 
himfelf  or  his  friends  from  infult  and  injuftice. 
Even  that  principle,  in  the  excefs  and  improper 
direction  of  which  conlills  the  odious  and  de- 
teflable  pailion  of  envy,  may  be  defective. 
Envy  is  that  pafu'on  which  views  with  malignant 
diilike  the  fuperiority  of  thofe  who  are  really 
entitled  to  all  the  fuperiority  they  poffefs.  The 
man,  however,  who,  in  matters  of  confequence, 
tamely  fuffers  other  people,  who  are  entitled  to 
no  fuch  fuperiority,  to  rife  above  him  or  get 
before  him,  is  jullly  condemned  as  mean-lpirited. 
This  weaknefs  is  commonly  founded  in  indo 
lence, 
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PART  lence,  fometimes  in  good  nature,  in  an  averfion 
to  oppofition,  to  buttle  and  felicitation,  and 
fometimes,  too,  in  a  fort  of  ill-judged  magnani 
mity,  which  fancies  that  it  can  always  continue 
to  defpife  the  advantage  which  it  then  defpifes, 
and,  therefore,  fo  eailly  gives  up.  Such  weak- 
nefs,  however,  is  commonly  followed  by  much 
regret  and  repentance ;  and  what  had  fome 
appearance  of  magnanimity  in  the  beginning 
frequently  gives  place  to  a  moil  malignant  envy 
in  the  end,  and  to  a  hatred  of  that  fuperiority, 
which  thofe  who  have  once  attained  it,  may 
often  become  really  entitled  to,  by  the  very  cir- 
cumilance  of  having  attained  it.  In  order  to 
live  comfortably  in  the  world,  it  is,  upon  all 
occafions,  as  neceffary  to  defend  our  dignity 
and  rank,  as  it  is  to  defend  our  life  or  our 
fortune. 

Our  fenfibility  to  perfonal  danger  and  diftrefs, 
like  that  to  perfonal  provocation,  is  much  more 
apt  to  offend  by  its  excefs  than  by  its  defect. 
No  character  is  more  contemptible  than  that  of 
a  coward ;  no  character  is  more  admired  than 
that  of  the  man  who  faces  death  with  intrepidity, 
and  maintains  his  tranquillity  and  prefence  of 
mind  amidil  the  moil  dreadful  dangers.  We 
efteem  the  man  who  fupports  pain  and  even 
torture  with  manhood  and  firmnefs  ;  and  we 
can  have  little  regard  for  him  who  finks  under 
them,  and  abandons  himfelf  to  ufelefs  outcries 
and  womanifh  lamentations.  A  fretful  temper, 
which  feels,  with  too  much  fenfibility,  every 
little  crofs  accident,  renders  a  man  miferable  in 
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himfelf  and  offenfive  to  other  people.      A  calm  SECT. 
one,  which  does  not  allow  its  tranquillity  to  be       IIL 
diilurbed,  either  by  the  fmall  injuries,  or  by  the 
little    difafters  incident  to  the  ufual  courfe  of 
human  affairs ;  but  which,   amidft  the  natural 
and  moral  evils   infefting    the   world,  lays  its 
account  and  is  contented  to  fuffer  a  little  from 
both,  is  a  bl effing  to  the  man  himfelf,  and  gives 
eafe  and  fecurity  to  all  his]  companions. 

Our  fenfibility,  however,  both  to  our  own 
injuries  and  to  our  own  misfortunes,  though 
generally  too  flrong,  may  likewife  be  too  weak. 
The  man  who  feels  little  for  his  own  mis- 
fortunes,  muft  always  feel  lefs  for  thofe  of 
other  people,  and  be  lefs  difpofed  to  re 
lieve  them.  The  man  wrho  has  little  refent- 
ment  for  the  injuries  which  are  done  to  himfelf, 
muft  always  have  lefs  for  thofe  which  are  done 
to  other  people,  and  be  lefs  difpofed  either  ta 
protecl  or  to  avenge  them.  A  flupid  infenfl- 
bility  to  the  events  of  human  life  neceffarily 
extinguifhes  all  that  keen  and  earnefl  attention 
to  the  propriety  of  our  own  conduct,  which 
conflitutes  the  real  effence  of  virtue.  We  can 
feel  little  anxiety  about  the  propriety  of  our  own 
actions,  when  we  are  indifferent  about  the  events 
which  may  refult  from  them.  The  man  who 
feels  the  full  diftrefs  of  the  calamity  which  ha* 
befallen  him,  who  feels  the  whole  bafenefs  of 
the  injuflice  which  has  been  done  to  him,  but 
who  feels  flill  more  flrongly  what  the  dignity  of 
his  own  character  requires  ;  who  does  not  aban 
don  himfelf  to  the  guidance  of  the  undifciplined 
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PART  paffions  which  his  fituation  might  naturally  in- 
VI>  fpire  ;  but  who  governs  his  whole  behaviour  and 
conduct  according  to  thofe  reflrained  and  cor 
rected  emotions  w^hich  the  great  inmate,  the 
great  demi-god  within  the  breaft  prefcribes  and 
approves  of;  is  alone  the  real  man  of  virtue, 
the  only  real  and  proper  object  of  love,  refpect, 
and  admiration.  Infenfibility  and  that  noble 
firmnefs,  that  exalted  felf-command,  which  is 
founded  in  the  fenfe  of  dignity  and  propriety, 
are  fo  far  from  being  altogether  the  fame,  that 
in  proportion  as  the  former  takes  place,  the 
merit  of  the  latter  is,  in  many  cafes,  entirely 
taken  away. 

But  though  the  total  wrant  of  fenfibility  to 
perfonal  injury,  to  perfonal  danger  and  diftrefs, 
would,  in  fuch  fituations,  take  away  the  whole 
merit  of  felf-command,  that  fenfibility,  however, 
may  very  eafily  be  too  exquifite,  and  it  fre 
quently  is  fo.  When  the  fenfe  of  propriety, 
when  the  authority  of  the  judge  within  the 
breail,  can  control  this  extreme  fenfibility,  that 
authority  mufl  no  doubt  appear  very  noble  and 
very  grea,t.  But  the  exertion  of  it  may  be  too 
fatiguing  ;  it  may  have  too  much  to  do.  The 
individual,  by  a  great  effort,  may  behave  per 
fectly  well.  Bat  the  contefl  between  the  two 
principles,  the  warfare  within  the  breaft,  may 
be  too  violent  to  be  at  all  confifient  with  internal 
tranquillity  and  happinefs.  The  wife  man  whom 
Nature  has  endowed  with  this  too  exquifite  fen 
fibility,  and  whofe  too  lively,  feelings  have  not 
been  fufficiently  blunted  and  hardened  by  early 
i  education 
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education  and  proper  exercife,  will  avoid,  as  SECT. 
much  as  duty  and  propriety  will  permit,  the  fitu-  ^_ 
ations  for  which  he  is  not  perfectly  fitted.  The 
man  whofe  feeble  and  delicate  conflitution  ren 
ders  him  too  fenfible  to  pain,  to  hardihip,  and 
to  every  fort  of  bodily  diftrefs,  mould  not  wan 
tonly  embrace  the  profeffion  of  a  foldier.  The 
man  of  too  much  fenfibility  to  injury,  mould 
not  ranVy  engage  in  the  contefts  of  faction. 
Though  the  fenfe  of  propriety  mould  be  ftrong 
enough  to  command  all  thofe  fenfibilities,  the 
compofure  of  the  mind  muil  always  be  difturbed 
in  the  ftruggle.  In  this  diforder  the  judgment 
cannot  always  maintain  its  ordinary  acutenefs 
and  preciiion  ;  and  though  he  may  always  mean 
to  act  properly,  he  may  often  act  rafhly  and 
imprudently,  and  in  a  manner  which  he  him- 
felf  will,  in  the  fucceeding  part  of  his  life,  be 
for  ever  afhamed  of.  A  certain  intrepidity,  a 
certain  flrmnefs  of  nerves  and  hardinefs  of  con 
flitution,  whether  natural  or  acquired,  are  un 
doubtedly  the  beft  preparatives  for  all  the  great 
exertions  of  felf-command. 

Though  war  and  faction  are  certainly  the  bed 
fchools  for  forming  every  man  to  this  hardinefs 
and  firmnefs  of  temper,  though  they  are  the 
beft  remedies  for  curing  him  of  the  oppofite 
weaknefles,  yet,  if  the  day  of  trial  mould  hap 
pen  to  come  before  he  has  completely  learned 
his  leffon,  before  the  remedy  has  had  time  to 
produce  its  proper  effect,  the  confequences 
might  not  be  agreeable. 

VOL,  i.  F  F  Our 
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PART      Our  fenfibility  to  the  pleafures,  to  the  amufe-< 
ments,  and  enjoyments   of  human   life,    may 
offend,  in  the  fame  manner,   either  by  its  ex- 
cefs  or  by  its  defect.     Of  the  two,  however, 
the    excefs    feems    lefs   difagreeable    than   the 
defect.     Both  to  the  fpectator  and  to  the  per- 
fon  principally  concerned,  a  flrong  propeniity 
to  joy  is  certainly  more  pleafing  than  a  dull 
infenfibility  to  the  objects  of  amufement  and 
diverfion.      AVe  are  charmed  with  the  gaiety 
of  youth,  and  even  with  the  playfulnefs  of  child 
hood  :  but  we  foon  grow  weary  of  the  flat  and 
tailelefs  gravity  which  too  frequently  accompa 
nies  old  age.     When  this  propeniity,  indeed,  is 
not  reflrained  by  the  fenfe  of  propriety,  when 
it  is  unfuitable  to  the  time  or  to  the  place,  to 
the  age  or  to  the  iituation  of  the  perfon,  when, 
to  indulge  it,  he  neglects  either  his  intereft  or 
his  duty ;  it  is  juftly  blamed  as  exceffive,  and  as 
hurtful  both  to  the  individual  and  to  the  fociety. 
In  the  greater  part  of  fuch  cafes,  however,  what 
is  chiefly  to  be  found  fault  with  is,  not  fo  much 
the  flrength  of  the  propenfity  to  joy,   as  the 
weaknefs  of  the  fenfe   of  propriety  and  duty. 
A  young  man  who  has  no  relim  for  the  diver- 
lions    and   amufements    that  are   natural    and 
fuitable   to    his    age,    who    talks    of    nothing 
but  his   book   or   his  buiinefs,    is  diiliked    as 
formal   and    pedantic ;    and  we  give    him   no 
credit  for  his  abftinence  even  from  improper 
indulgences,   to   which  he   feems  to   have  fo 
little  inclination. 

The 
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The  principle  of  felf-eftimation  may  be  too  SECT. 
high,  and  it  may  likewiie  be  too  low.  It  is  fo  t 
very  agreeable  to  think  highly,  and  fo  very  dif- 
agreeable  to  think  meanly  of  ourfelves,  that,  to 
the  perfon  liimfelf,  it  cannot  well  be  doubted, 
but  that  fome  degree  of  excefs  muii  be  much 
lefs  diiagreeable  than  any  degree  of  defect.  But 
to  the  impartial  fpeelator,  it  may  perhaps  be 
thought,  things  mult  appear  quite  differently, 
and  that  to  him,  the  defect  muft  always  be  lefs 
difagreeable  than  the  excefs.  And  in  our  com 
panions,  no  doubt,  we  much  more  frequently 
complain  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former.  When 
they  affume  upon  us,  or  fet  themfelves  before 
us,  their  felf-eftimation  mortifies  our  own.  Our 
own  pride  and  vanity  prompt  us  to  accufe  them 
of  pride  and  vanity,  and  we  ceafe  to  be  the 
impartial  fpectators  of  their  conduct.  When 
the  fame  companions,  however,  fuffer  any  other 
man  to  afilime  over  them  a  fuperiority  which 
does  not  belong  to  him,  we  not  only  blame 
them,  but  often  defpife  them  as  mean-fpirited. 
When,  on  the  contrary,  among  other  people, 
they  pum  themfelves  a  little  more  forward,  and 
fcramble  to  an  elevation  difproportioned,  as  we 
think,  to  their  merit,  though  we  may  not  per- 
fedtly  approve  of  their  conduct,  we  are  often, 
upon  the  whole,  diverted  with  it  j  and,  where 
there  is  no  envy  in  the  cafe,  we  are  almofl 
always  much  lefs  diipleafed  with  them,  than  we 
ihould  have  been,  had  they  fuffered  themfelves 
to  fink  below  their  proper  ftation. 

F  F  2  In 
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PART  In  eftimating  our  own  merit,  in  judging  of 
VL  t  our  own  chara6ler  and  conduct,  there  are  two 
different  ftandards  to  which  we  naturally  com 
pare  them.  The  one  is  the  idea  of  exact  pro 
priety  and  perfection,  fo  far  as  we  are  each  of 
us  capable  of  comprehending  that  idea.  The 
other  is  that  degree  of  approximation  to  this 
idea  which  is  commonly  attained  in  the  world, 
and  which  the  greater  part  of  our  friends  and 
companions,  of  our  rivals  and  competitors,  may 
have  actually  arrived  at.  We  very  feldom  (I 
am  difpofed  to  think,  we  never)  attempt  to 
judge  of  ourfelves  without  giving  more  or  lefs 
attention  to  both  thefe  different  ftandards.  But 
the  attention  of  different  men,  and  even  of  the 
fame  man  at  different  times,  is  often  very  un 
equally  divided  between  them ;  and  is  fome- 
times  principally  directed  towards  the  one,  and 
fometimes  towards  the  other. 

So  far  as  our  attention  is  directed  towards  the 
firft  ftandard,  the  wifeil  and  beft  of  us  all,  can, 
in  his  own  character  and  conduct,  fee  nothing 
but  weaknefs  and  imperfection  ;  can  difcover  no 
ground  for  arrogance  and  prefumption,  but  a 
great  deal  for  humility,  regret,  and  repentance. 
So  far  as  our  attention  is  directed  towards  the 
fecond,  we  may  be  affected  either  in  the  one 
way  or  in  the  other,  and  feel  ourfelves,  either 
really  above,  or  really  below,  the  ftandard  to 
which  we  compare  ourfelves. 

The  wife  and  virtuous  man  dire6ls  his  prin 
cipal  attention  to  the  firft  ftandard  ;  the  idea  of 
3  exact 
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exact  propriety  and  perfection.  There  exifls  in 
the  mind  of  every  man,  an  idea  of  this  kind, 
gradually  formed  from  his  obfervations  upon  the 
character  and  con  duel  both  of  himfelf  and  of 
other  people.  It  is  the  flow,  gradual,  and  pro- 
grellive  work  of  the  great  demigod  within  the 
breail,  the  great  judge  and  arbiter  of  conduct. 
This  idea  is  in  every  man  more  or  lefs  accu 
rately  drawn,  its  colouring  is  more  or  lefs  juft, 
its  outlines  are  more  or  lefs  exactly  deligned, 
according  to  the  delicacy  and  acutenefs  of  that 
fenfibility,  with  which  thofe  obfervations  were 
made,  and  according  to  the  care  and  attention 
employed  in  making  thorn.  In  the  wife  and 
virtuous  man  they  have  been  made  with  the 
moft  acute  and  delicate  fenfibility,  and  the  ut- 
moil  care  and  httention  have  been  employed  in 
making  them.  Every  day  fome  feature  is  im 
proved  ;  every  day  fome  blemilh  is  corrected. 
He  has  ftudied  this  idea  more  than  other  people, 
he  comprehends  it  more  diftinetly,  he  has  form- 
ed  a  much  more  correct  image  of  it,  and  is  much 
more  deeply  enamoured  of  its  exquifite  and 
divine  beauty.  He  endeavours,  as  well  as  he  can, 
to  aflimilate  his  own  character  to  this  archetype 
of  perfection.  But  he  imitates  the  work  of  a 
divine  artifl,  which  can  never  be  equalled.  He 
feels  the  imperfect  fuccefs  of  all  his  bcft  endea 
vours,  and  fees,  with  grief  and  affliction,  in  how 
many  different  features  the  mortal  copy  falls 
fliort  of  the  immortal  original.  He  remembers, 
with  concern  and  humiliation,  how  often,  from 
want  of  attention,  from  want  of  judgment,  from 
F  F  3  want 
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PART  want  of  temper,  he  has,  both  in  words  and 
actions,  both  in  conduct  and  converfation,  vio 
lated  the  exact  rules  of  perfect  propriety ;  and 
has  fo  far  departed  from  that  model,  according 
to  which  he  wifhed  to  fafhion  his  own  character 
and  conduct.  When  he  directs  his  attention 
towards  the  fecond  flandard,  indeed,  that  degree 
of  excellence  which  his  friends  and  acquaint 
ances  have  commonly  arrived  at,  he  may  be 
fenfible  of  his  own  fuperiority.  But,  as  his 
principal  attention  is  always  directed  towards 
the  firfl  flandard,  he  is  neceffarily  much  more 
humbled  by  the  one  comparifon,  than  he  ever 
can  be  elevated  by  the  other.  He  is  never  fo 
elated  as  to  look  down  with  infolence  even  upon 
thofe  who  are  really  below  him.  He  feels  fo 
well  his  own  imperfection,  he  knows  fo  well  the 
difficulty  with  which  he  attained  his  own  diilant 
approximation  to  rectitude,  that  he  cannot  re 
gard  with  contempt  the  Hill  greater  imperfec 
tion  of  other  people.  Far  from  infulting  over 
their  inferiority,  he  views  it  with  the  moft  indul 
gent  commiferation,  and,  by  his  advice  as  well 
as  example,  is  at  all  times  willing  to  promote 
their  further  advancement.  If,  in  any  particu 
lar  qualification,  they  happen  to  be  fuperior  to 
him  (for  who  is  fo  perfect  as  not  to  have  many 
fuperiors  in  many  different  qualifications  ?),  far 
from  envying  their  fuperiority,  he,  who  knows 
how  difficult  it  is  to  excel,  efleems  and  honours 
their  excellence,  and  never  fails  to  bellow  upon 
it  the  full  meafure  of  applaufe  which  it  deferves. 
His  whole  mind,  in  Ihort,  is  deeply  impreffed, 

his 
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his  whole  behaviour  and  deportment  are  dif-  SECT. 
tinctly  (tamped  with  the  character  of  real  mo- 
defty  ;  with  that  of  a  very  moderate  eflimation 
of  his  own  merit,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  of  a 
full  fenfe  of  the  merit  of  other  people. 

In  all  the  liberal  and  ingenious  arts,  in  paint 
ing,  in  poetry,  in  mafic,  in  eloquence,  in  phi- 
lofbphy,  the  great  artilt  feels  always  the  real 
imperfection  of  his  own  befl  works,  and  is  more 
fenfible  than  any  man  how  much  they  fall  ihort 
of  that  ideal  perfection  of  which  he  has  formed 
fome  conception,  which  he  imitates  as  well  as 
he  can,  but  which  he  defpairs  of  ever  equalling. 
It  is  the  inferior  artifl  only,  who  is  ever  per 
fectly  fatisfied  with  his  own  performances.     He 
has   little  conception  of  this  ideal  perfection, 
about  which  he  has  little  employed  his  thoughts; 
and  it  is  chiefly  to  the  works  of  other  artifts,  of, 
perhaps,  a  flill  lower  order,  that  he  deigns  to 
compare  his  own  works.      Boileau,  the  great 
French  poet  (in  fome  of  his  works,  perhaps  not 
inferior  to  the  greatefl  poet  of  the  fame  kind, 
either  ancient  or  modern),  ufed  to  fay,  that  no 
great  man  was  ever  completely  fatisfied  with  his 
own  works.  His  acquaintance  Santeuil  (a  writer 
of  Latin  verfes,  and  who,  on  account  of  that 
fchool-boy  accomplifhment,  had  the  weaknefs  to 
fancy  himfelf  a  poet),  aflured  him,  that  he  him- 
felf  was  always  completely  fatisfied  with  his  own. 
Boileau  replied,  with,  perhaps,  an  arch  ambi 
guity,  That  lie  certainly  was  the  only  great  man 
that  ever  was  fo.     Boileau,  in  judging  of  his 
own  works,  compared  them  with  the  flandard 
«f  ideal  perfection,  which,  in  his  own  particular 
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PART  branch  of  the  poetic  art,  he  had,  I  prefume, 
VI*  meditated  as  deeply,  and  conceived  as  diilinctly, 
as  it  Js  poffible  for  man  to  conceive  it.  San- 
teuil,  in  judging  of  his  own  works,  compared 
them,  I  fuppofe,  chiefly  to  thofe  of  the  other 
Latin  poets  of  his  own  time,  to  the  greater  part 
of  whom  he  was  certainly  very  far  from  being 
inferior.  But  to  fupport  and  fmim  off,  if  I  may 
fay  fo,  the  conduct  and  converfation  of  a  whole 
life  to  fome  refemblance  of  this  ideal  perfe6lion, 
is  furely  much  more  difficult  than  to  work  up  to 
an  equal  refemblance  any  of  the  productions  of 
any  of  the  ingenious  arts.  The  artill  fits  down 
to  his  work  undiilurbed,  at  leifure,  in  the  full 
poileffion  and  recollection  of  all  his  Ikill,  expe« 
rience,  and  knowledge.  The  wife  man  muft' 
fupport  the  propriety  of  his  own  conduct  in 
health  and  in  ficknefs,  in  fuccefs  and  in  difap- 
pointment,  in  the  hour  of  fatigue  and  drowfy 
indolence,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  mofl  awak 
ened  attention.  The  moil  fudden  and  unex 
pected  alTaults  of  difficulty  and  diftrefs  mull 
never  furprife  him.  The  injuflice  of  other 
people  muft  never  provoke  him  to  injuf- 
tice.  The  violence  of  faction  muft  never 
confound  him.  All  the  hardfhips  and  hazards 
of  war  mufl  never  either  diihearteii  or  appal 
him. 

Of  the  perfons  who,  in  eflimating  their  own 
merit,  in  judging  of  their  own  character  and 
conduct,  dire6l  by  far  the  greater  part  of  their 
attention  to  the  fecond  ilandard,  to  that  ordi 
nary  degree  of  excellence  which  is  commonly 
attained  by  other  people^  there  are  fome  who 

really 
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really  and  juflly  feel  themfelves  very  much  SECT. 
above  it,  and  who,  by  every  intelligent  and  im 
partial  fpectator,  are  acknowledged  to  be  fo. 
The  attention  of  fuch  perfons,  however,  being 
always  principally  directed,  not  to  the  (landard 
of  ideal,  but  to  that  of  ordinary  perfe&ion, 
they  have  little  fenfe  of  their  own  weaknefTes 
and  imperfections ;  they  have  little  modefty ; 
and  often  affuming,  arrogant,  and  prefumptu- 
ous ;  great  admirers  of  themfelves,  and  great 
contemners  of  other  people.  Though  their  cha 
racters  are  in  general  much  lefs  correct,  and 
their  merit  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  man  of 
real  and  modeft  virtue  ;  yet  their  exceflive  pre- 
fumption,  founded  upon  their  own  exceflive  felf- 
admiration,  dazzles  the  multitude,  and  often 
impofes  even  upon  thofe  who  are  much  fuperior 
to  the  multitude.  The  frequent,  and  often 
wonderful,  fucceis  of  the  moil  ignorant  quacks 
and  impoftors,  both  civil  and  religious,  fuffi- 
ciently  demonftrate  how  eafily  the  multitude 
are  imppfed  upon  by  the  moil  extravagant  and 
groundlefs  pretentious.  But  when  thofe  pre 
tentious  are  fupported  by  a  very  high  degree 
of  real  and  folid  merit,  when  they  are  difplayed 
with  all  the  fplendour  which  oilcntation  can 
bellow  upon  them,  when  they  are  fupported 
by  high  rank  and  great  power,  when  they  have 
often  been  fuccefsfully  exerted,  and  are,  upon 
that  account,  attended  by  the  loud  acclamations 
of  the  multitude;  even  the  man  of  fober  judg 
ment  often  abandons  himfeif  to  the  general 
admiration.  The  very  noife  of  thofe  foolifh 
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PART  acclamations  often  contributes  to  confound  his 
VI'  underftanding,  and  while  he  fees  thofe  great  men 
only  at  a  certain  diflance,  he  is  often  difpofed 
to  worfhip  them  with  a  fincere  admiration,  fupe- 
rior  even  to  that  with  which  they  appear  to 
worfhip  themfelves.  When  there  is  no  envy 
in  the  cafe,  we  all  take  pleafure  in  admiring, 
and  are,  upon  that  account,  naturally  difpofed, 
in  our  own  fancies,  to  render  complete  and 
perfect  in  every  refpecl  the  characters  which, 
in  many  refpects,  are  fo  very  worthy  of  admira 
tion.  The  exceffive  felf-admiration  of  thofe 
great  men  is  well  underflood,  perhaps,  and  even 
feen  through,  with  fome  degree  of  derifion,  by 
thofe  wife  men  who  are  much  in  their  familiarity, 
and  who  fecretly  fmile  at  thofe  lofty  pretenfions, 
which,  by  people  at  a  diflance,  are  often  re 
garded  with  reverence,  and  almofl  with  adora 
tion.  Such,  however,  have  been,  in  all  ages, 
the  greater  part  of  thofe  men  who  have  pro 
cured  to  themfelves  the  mofl  noify  fame,  the 
mofl  extenfive  reputation ;  a  fame  and  reputa 
tion,  too,  which  have  often  defcended  to  the 
remotefl  poflerity. 

Great  fuccefs  in  the  world,  great  authority 
over  the  fentiments  and  opinions  of  mankind, 
have  very  feldom  been  acquired  without  fome 
degree  of  this  exceffive  felf-admiration.  The 
mod  iplendid  characters^  the  men  who  have 
performed  the  mofl  illuflrious  actions,  who  have 
brought  about  the  greatefl  revolutions,  both 
in  the  filiations  and  opinions  of  mankind ;  the 
moft  fuccefsful  warriors,  the  greatefl  flatefmen 

and 
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and  legiflators,  the  eloquent  founders  and  iead-  SECT. 
ers  of  the  moil  numerous  and  mod  fuccefsful  .  IIL 
feels  and  parties ;  have  many  of  them  been, 
not  more  diftinguifhed  for  their  very  great 
merit,  than  for  a  degree  of  prefumption  and 
felf-admiration  altogether  difproportioned  even 
to  that  very  great  merit.  This  prefumption 
was,  perhaps,  neceflkry,  not  only  to  prompt 
them  to  undertakings  which  a  more  fober  mind 
would  never  have  thought  of,  but  to  command 
the  fubmiflion  and  obedience  of  their  followers 
to  fupport  them  in  fuch  undertakings.  When 
crowned  with  fuccefs,  accordingly,  this  prefump 
tion  has  often  betrayed  them  into  a  vanity  that 
approached  almofl  to  infknity  and  folly.  Alex 
ander  the  Great  appears,  not  only  to  have 
wifhed  that  other  people  iliould  think  him  a 
God,  but  to  have  been  at  leafl  very  well  dif- 
pofed  to  fancy  himfelf  fuch.  Upon  his  death 
bed,  the  mofl  ungodlike  of  all  iituations,  he 
requefled  of  his  friends  that,  to  the  refpectable 
lift  of  Deities,  into  which  himfelf  had  long  before 
been  inferted,  his  old  mother  Olympia  might 
like  wife  have  the  honour  of  being  added.  Amidfl 
the  refpe6lful  admiration  of  his  followers  and 
difciples,  amidft  the  univerfal  applaufe  of  the 
public,  after  the  oracle,  which  probably  had 
followed  the  voice  of  that  applaufe,  had  pro 
nounced  him  the  wifeft  of  men,  the  great  wifdoin 
of  Socrates,  though  it  did  not  fuffer  him  to 
fancy  himfelf  a  God,  yet  was  not  great  enough 
to  hinder  him  from  fancying  that  he  had  fecret 
and  frequent  intimations  from  fome  invifible 

and 
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PART  and  divine  Being.  The  found  head  of  Casfar 
was  not  fo  perfectly  found  as  to  hinder  him 
from  being  much  pleafed  with  his  divine  gene 
alogy  from  the  goddefs  Venus ;  and,  before 
the  temple  of  this  pretended  great-grandmother, 
to  receive,  without  riling  from  his  feat,  the  Ro 
man  Senate,  when  that  illuilrious  body  came 
to  prefent  him  with  fome  decrees  conferring 
upon  him  the  moil  extravagant  honours.  This 
infolence,  joined  to  fome  other  acts  of  an  almoft 
childiih  vanity,  little  to  be  expected  from  an 
underilanding  at  once  fo  very  acute  and  com- 
prehenlive,  feems,  by  exalperating  the  public 
jealoufy,  to  have  emboldened  his  affaffins,  and 
to  have  hailened  the  execution  of  their  con- 
fpiracy.  The  religion  and  manners  of  modern 
times  give  our  great  men  little  encouragement 
to  fancy  themfelves  either  Gods  or  even  Pro 
phets.  Succefs,  however,  joined  to  great  popular 
favour,  has  often  fo  far  turned  the  heads  of  the 
greateil  of  them,  as  to  make  them  afcribe  to 
themfelves  both  an  importance  and  an  ability 
much  beyond  what  they  really  porTelTed ;  and, 
by  this  prefumption,  to  precipitate  themfelves 
into  many  ralh  and  fometimes  ruinous  adven 
tures.  It  is  a  charaeteriflic  almoft  peculiar  to 
the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  that  ten  years 
of  fuch  uninterrupted  and  fuch  fplendid  fuccefs 
as  fcarce  any  other  general  could  boaft  of,  never 
betrayed  him  into  a  fingle  ram  action,  fcarce  into 
a  lingie  ralh  word  or  expreffion.  The  fame 
temperate  coolnefs  and  felf-command  cannot, 
I  think,  be  afcribed  to  any  other  great  warrior 
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of  later  times ;  not  to  Prince  Eugene,  not  to  s  E  c  T. 
the  late  King  of  Pruflia,  not  to  the  great  Prince 
of  Conde,  not  even  to  Guflavus  Adolphus.  Tur- 
renne  feems  to  have  approached  the  nearefl  to 
it;  but  feveral  different  tranfaclions  of  his  life 
fufficiently  demonflrate  that  it  was  in  him  by 
no  means  fo  perfect  as  in  the  great  Duke  of 
Marlborough. 

In  the  humble  projects  of  private  life,  as  well 
as  in  the  ambitious  and  proud  purfuits  of  high 
flations,  great  abilities  and  fuccefsful  enterprile, 
in  the  beginning,  have  frequently  encouraged 
to  undertakings  which  necellarily  led  to  bank- 
ruptcy  and  ruin  in  the  end. 

The  efteem  and  admiration  which  every  im 
partial  fpectator  conceives  for  the  real  merit  of 
thofe  fpirited,  magnanimous,  and  high-minded 
perfons,  as  it  is  a  jufl  and  well-founded  fenti- 
ment,  fo  it  is  a  fteady  and  permanent  one,  and 
altogether  independent  of  their  good  or  bad 
fortune.  It  is  otherwife  with  that  admiration 
which  he  is  apt  to  conceive  for  their  exccilive 
felf-eilimation  and  prefumption.  While  they 
are  fuccefsful,  indeed,  he  is  often  perfectly  con 
quered  and  overborne  by  them.  Succefs  covers 
from  his  eyes,  not  only  the  great  imprudence, 
but  frequently  the  great  mjullice  of  their  enter- 
prifes ;  and,  far  from  blaming  this  '  defective 
part  of  their  character,  he  often  views  it  with 
the  moil  enthufiaftic  admiration.  When  they 
are  unfortunate,  however,  tilings  change  their 
colours  and  their  names.  What  was  before 
heroic  magnanimity,  refumcs  its  proper  appella 
tion 
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PART  tion  of  extravagant  rafhnefs  and  folly ;  and  the 
VL  blacknefs  of  that  avidity  and  injuftice,  which 
was  before  hid  under  the  iplendour  of  profperity, 
comes  full  into  view,  and  blots  the  whole  luftre 
of  their  enterpriie.  Had  Caefar,  inilead  of  gain 
ing,  loft  the  battle  of  Pharfalia,  his  character 
would,  at  this  hour,  have  ranked  a  little  above 
that  of  Catiline,  and  the  weaker!  man  would 
have  viewed  his  enterprife  againft  the  laws  of 
his  country  in  blacker  colours,  than,  perhaps 
even  Cato,  with  all  the  animofity  of  a  party- 
man,  ever  viewed  it  at  the  time.  His  real  merit, 
the  juftnefs  of  his  tafte,  the  iimplicity  and  ele 
gance  of  his  writings,  the  propriety  of  his  elo 
quence,  his  fkill  in  war,  his  refources  in  diftrefs, 
his  cool  and  fedate  judgment  in  danger,  his  faith 
ful  attachment  to  his  friends,  his  unexampled 
generofity  to  his  enemies,  would  all  have  been 
acknowledged;  as  the  real  merit  of  Catiline, 
who  had  many  great  qualities,  is  acknowledged 
at  this  day.  But  the  infolence  and  injuflice  of 
his  all-grafping  ambition  would  have  darkened 
and  extinguifhed  the  glory  of  all  that  real  merit. 
Fortune  has  in  this,  as  well  as  in  fome  other 
refpecls  already  mentioned,  great  influence  over 
the  moral  fentiments  of  mankind,  and,  according 
as  ihe  is  either  favourable  or  adverfe,  can  render 
the  fame  character  the  object,  either  of  general 
love  and  admiration,  or  of  univerfal  hatred  and 
contempt.  This  great  diforder  in  our  moral  fen 
timents  is  by  no  means,  however,  without  its 
utility ;  and  we  may  on  this,  as  well  as  on  many 
other  occalions,  admire  the  wifdom  of  God  even 
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in  the  weaknefs  and  folly  of  man.     Our  admira-  SECT, 
tion  of  fuccefs  is  founded  upon  the  fame  prin 
ciple  with  our  relpecT;  for  wealth  and  greatnefs, 
and   is   equally   necefiary   for   eflabliihing   the 
diflinclion  of  ranks  and  the  order  of  fociety. 
By  this  admiration  of  fuccefs  we  are  taught  to 
fubmit   more   ealily   to  thole  fuperiors,   whom 
the  courfe  of  human  affairs  may  aflign  to  us ; 
to  regard  with  reverence,  and  fometimes  even 
with  a  fort  of  refpeclful  affection,  that  fortunate 
violence  which   we  are  no  longer   capable  of 
refilling ;  not  only  the  violence  of  fuch  fplendid 
characters  as  thole  of  a  Cacfar  or  an  Alexander, 
but  often  that  of  the  moll  brutal  and  favage 
barbarians,  of  an  Attila,  a  Gengis,  or  a  Tamer 
lane.     To  all  fuch  mighty  conquerors  the  great 
mob  of  mankind  are  naturally  difpofed  to  look 
up  with  a  wondering,  though,  no  doubt,  with 
a  very  weak  and  foolilh  admiration.     By  this 
admiration,  however,  they  are  taught  to  acquiefce 
with   lefs   reluctance    under    that  government 
which  an  irreliftible  force  impofes  upon  them, 
and  from   which  no  reluctance  could  deliver 
them. 

Though  in  profperity,  however,  the  man  of 
excefiive  felf-eftimation  may  fometimes  appear 
to  have  fome  advantage  over  the  man  of  correct 
and  modefl  virtue ;  though  the  applaufe  of  the 
multitude,  and  of  thole  who  fee  them  both  only 
at  a  diftance,  is  often  much  louder  in  favour 
of  the  one  than  it  ever  is  in  favour  of  the  other ; 
vet,  all  things  fairly  computed,  the  real  balance 
of  advantage  is,  perhaps  in  all  cafes,  greatly  in 
a  favour 
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PART  favour  of  the  latter  and  againfl  the  former.  The 
man  wno  neither  afcribes  to  himfelf,  nor  wifhes 
that  other  people  ihould  afcribe  to  him,  any 
other  merit  beiides  that  which  really  belongs 
to  him,  fears  no  humiliation,  dreads  no  detec 
tion  ;  but  reils  contented  and  fecure  upon  the 
genuine  truth  and  folidity  of  his  own  character. 
His  admirers  may  neither  be  very  numerous  nor 
very  loud  in  their  applaufes  ;  but  the  wifeil  man 
who  fees  him  the  neareil  and  who  knows  him 
the  beft,  admires  him  the  moft.  To  a  real  wife 
man  the  judicious  and  well-weighed  approbation 
of  a  fingle  wife  man,  gives  more  heartfelt  fatif- 
faction  than  all  the  noify  applaufes  of  ten  thou- 
fand  ignorant  though  enthufiaflic  admirers. 
He  may  fay  with  Parmenides,  who,  upon  read 
ing  a  philofophical  difcourfe  before  a  public 
alTembly  at  Athens,  and  obferving,  that,  except 
Plato,  the  whole  company  had  left  him,  con 
tinued,  notwithflanding,  to  read  on,  and  faid 
that  Plato  alone  was  audience  fufficient  for  him. 

It  is  otherwife  with  the  man  of  exceffive  felf- 
eilimation.  The  wife  men  who  fee  him  the 
neareil,  admire  him  the  leaft.  Amidft  the 
intoxication  of  profperity,  their  fober  and  juft 
efleem  falls  fo  far  fhort  of  the  extravagance  of 
his  own  felf-admiration,  that  he  regards  it  as 
mere  malignity  and  envy.  He  fufpects  his  bell 
friends.  Their  company  becomes  offeniive  to 
him.  He  drives  them  from  his  prefence,  and 
often  rewards  their  fervices,  not  only  with  ingra 
titude,  but  with  cruelty  and  injuftice.' '  He 
abandons  his  confidence  to  flatterers  and  traitors, 

who 
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who  pretend  to  idolize  his  vanity  and  prcfump-  SECT. 
tion  ;  and  that  character  which  in  the  beginning, 
though  in  f'ome  relpeels  defective,  was,  upon  the 
whole,  both  amiable  and  rcipeclabie,  becomes 
contemptible  and  odious  in  the  end.  Aniidll. 
the  intoxication  of  proiperity,  Alexander  killed 
Clytus,  for  having  preferred  the  exploits  of  his 
father  Philip  to  his  own;  put  Calilihenes  to 
death  in  torture,  for  having  refilled  to  adore 
him  in  the  Perfian  manner ;  and  murdered 
the  great  friend  of  his  father,  the  venerable 
Parmenio,  after  having,  upon  the  moft  ground- 
lefs  fulpicions,  lent  firft  to  the  torture  and 
afterwards  to  the  fcaffold  the  only  remaining 
ion  of  that  old  man,  the  reft  having  all  before 
died  in  his  own  fervice.  This  was  that  Par 
menio  of  whom  Philip  ufed  to  fay,  that  the 
Athenians  were  very  fortunate  who  could  find 
ten  generals  every  year,  while  he  himfelf,  in  the 
whole  courfe  of  his  life,  could  never  find  one 
but  Parmenio.  It  was  upon  the  vigilance  and 
attention  of  this  Parmenio  that  he  repofed  at  all 
times  with  confidence  and  fecurity,  and,  in  his 
hours  of  mirth  and  jollity,  ufed  to  fay,  Let  us 
drink,  my  friends,  we  may  do  it  with  fafety, 
for  Parmenio  never  drinks.  It  was  this  fame 
Parmenio,  with  whofe  prelence  and  counfel,  it 
had  been  laid,  Alexander  had  gained  all  his 
victories ;  and  without  whofc  prelence  and 
counfel,  he  had  never  gained  a  lingle  victory. 
The  humble,  admiring,  and  flattering  friends, 
whom  Alexander  left  in  power  and  authority 
behind  him,  divided  his  empire  among  thcin- 
VOL.  i.  G  c  felves, 
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PART  felves,  and  after  having  thus  robbed  his  family 
and  kindred  of  their  inheritance,  put,  one  after 
another,  every  fingle  furviving  individual  of 
them,  whether  male  or  female,  to  death. 

We  frequently,  not  only  pardon,  but  tho* 
roughly  enter  into  and  fympathize  with  the 
exceffive  felf-eftimation  of  thofe  fplendid  cha* 
ra6lers  in  which  we  obferve  a  great  and  dif- 
tinguifhed  fuperiority  above  the  common  level 
of  mankind;  We  call  them  fpirited,  magnani^ 
mous,  and  high-minded;  words  which  all  in* 
volve  in  their  meaning  a  coniiderable  degree 
of  praife  and  admiration*  But  we  cannot  enter 
into  and  fympathize  with  the  exceffive  felf- 
eftimation  of  thofe  characters  in  which  we  can 
difcern  no  fuch  diftinguiihed  fuperiority.  We 
are  difgufted  and  revolted  by  it ;  and  it  is  with 
fome  difficulty  that  we  can  either  pardon  or  fuifer 
it.  We  call  it  pride  or  vanity  ;  two  words,  of 
which  the  latter  always,  and  the  former  for  the 
moft  part,  involve  in  their  meaning  a  confiderable 
degree  of  blame. 

Thofe  two  vices,  however,  though  refemblingj 
in  fome  refpeets,  as  being  both  modifications  of 
exceffive  felf-eftimation,  are  yet,  in  many  re- 
fpects,  very  different  from  one  another* 

The  proud  man  is  fincere,  and,  in  the  bottom 
of  his  heart,  is  convinced  of  his  own  fuperiority  ; 
though  it  may  fometimes  be  difficult  to  guefs 
upon  what  that  conviction  is  founded*  He 
wifhes  you  to  view  him  in  no  other  light  than 
that  in  which,  when  he  places  himfelf  iii  your 
lituation,  he  really  views  himfelf.  He  demands 

no 
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n\o  more  of  you  than,  what  he  thinks,  juftice,  s  E  c  T> 
If  you  appear  not  to  refpe£l  him  as  he  ref]\ 
himfelf',  he  is  more  offended  than  mortified, 
and  feels  the  fame  indignant  refentment  as  if  he 
had  fuffered  a  real  injury.  Ho  does  not  even 
then,  however,  deign  to  explain  the  grounds 
of  his  own  pretenfions.  He  difdains  to  court 
your  eileem.  He  affecls  even  to  defpife  it,  and 
endeavours  to  maintain  his  affumed  ftation, 
not  fo  much  by  making  you  fenfible  of  his  fupe- 
riority,  as  of  your  own  meannefs.  He  feems  to 
wilh  not  fo  much  to  excite  your  eileem  for  him- 
Jelf,  as  to  mortify  that  for  your/elf. 

The  vain  man  is  not  fincere,  and,  in  the 
bottom  of  his  heart,  is  very  feldom  convinced 
of  that  fuperiority  which  he  wiihes  you  to  afcribe 
to  him.  He  wifhes  you  to  view  him  in  much 
more  fplendid  colours  than  thofe  in  which,  when 
he  places  himfelf  in  your  fituation,  and  fuppofes 
you  to  know  all  that  he  knows,  he  can  really 
view  himfelf.  When  you  appear  to  view  him, 
therefore,  in  different  colours,  perhaps  in  his 
proper  colours,  he  is  much  more  mortified  than 
offended.  The  grounds  of  his  claim  to  that 
character  which  he  wifhes  you  to  afcribe  to  him, 
he  takes  every  opportunity  of  difplaying,  both 
by  the  moil  oilentatious  and  unneceffary  exhibi 
tion  of  the  good  qualities  and  accompliihments 
which  he  poffeffes  in  fome  tolerable  degree,  aod 
fometimes  even  by  falfe  pretenfions  to  thofe 
which  he  either  poffeffes  in  no  degree,  or  in  fo 
very  (lender  a  degree  that  he  may  well  enough 
be  faid  to  poffefs  them  in  no  degree.  Far  from 
G  G  2  defpifing 
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PART  defpifing  your  efteem,  he  courts  it  with  the  moil 
VI-  anxious  affiduity.  Far  from  wilhing  to  mortify 
your  felf-eftimation,  he  is  happy  to  cheriih  it, 
in  hopes  that  in  return  you  will  cherifh  his  own. 
He  flatters  in  order  to  be  flattered.  He  fludies 
to  pleafe,  and  endeavours  to  bribe  you  into  a 
good  opinion  of  him  by  politenefs  and  com- 
plaifance,  and  fometimes  even  by  real  and 
effential  good  offices,  though  often  difplayed, 
perhaps,  with  unnecefTary  oilentation. 

The  vain  man  fees  the  refpecl  which  is  paid 
to  rank  and  fortune,  and  wilhes  to  ufurp  this 
refpeet,  as  well  as  that  for  talents  and  virtues. 
His  drefs,  his  equipage,  his  way  of  living, 
accordingly,  all  announce  both  a  higher  rank 
and  a  greater  fortune  than  really  belong  to  him  ; 
and  in  order  to  fupport  this  foolifh  impofition 
for  a  few  years  in  the  beginning  of  his  life,  he 
often  reduces  himfelf  to  poverty  and  diilreis 
long  before  the  end  of  it.  As  long  as  he  can 
continue  his  expence,  however,  his  vanity  is 
delighted  with  viewing  himfelf,  not  in  the  light 
in  which  you  would  view  him  if  you  knew  all 
that  he  knows ;  but  in  that  in  which,  he  imagines* 
he  has,  by  his  own  addrefs,  induced  you  actually 
to  view  him.  Of  all  the  illufions  of  vanity 
this  is,  perhaps,  the  moft  common.  Obfcure 
ftrangers  who  vifit  foreign  countries,  or  who, 
from  a  remote  province,  come  to  vifit,  for  a 
fliort  time,  the  capital  of  their  own  country, 
moft  frequently  attempt  to  pra6iife  it.  The  folly 
of  the  attempt,  though  always  very  great  and 
moft  unworthy  of  a  man  of  fenfe,  may  not  be 

alto* 
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altogether  fo  great  upon  fuch  as  upon  mod  other  SECT, 
occaiions.      If  their   Hay   is   iliort,   they   may  ^ 
efcape   any    difgraceful   detection ;    and,  after 
indulging  their  vanity  for  a  few  months  or  a  few 
years,  they  may  return  to  their  own  homes,  ami 
repair,  by  future  pariimouy,  the  \vaftc  of  their 
pail  profufion. 

The  proud  man  can  very  feldom  be  accufed 
of  this  folly.  His  fenfe  of  his  own  dignity 
renders  him  careful  to  prefervc  his  independency, 
and,  when  his  fortune  happens  not  to  be  large, 
though  he  wifhes  to  be  decent,  he  (Indies  to  be 
frugal  and  attentive  in  all  his  expeuces.  The 
oflentatious  expence  of  the  vain  man  is  highly 
offenfive  to  him.  It  outihines,  perhaps,  his 
own.  It  provokes  his  indignation  as  an  infolent 
aifumption  of  a  rank  which  is  by  no  means  due  ; 
and  he  never  talks  of  it  without  loading  it  with 
the  harfheft  and  fevered  reproaches. 

The  proud  man  does  not  always  feel  himfelf 
at  his  eafe  in  the  company  of  his  equals,  and  flill 
lefs  in  that  of  his  fuperiors.  He  cannot  lay 
down  his  lofty  pretenfions,  and  the  countenance 
and  converfation  of  fuch  company  overawe  him 
fo  much  that  he  dare  not  difplay  them.  He 
has  recourfe  to  humbler  company,  for  which  he 
has  little  refpect,  which  he  would  not  willingly 
chufe,  and  which  is  by  no  means  agreeable  to 
him  ;  that  of  his  inferiors,  his  flatterers,  and  de 
pendants.  He  feldom  vifits  his  fuperiors,  or,  if 
he  does,  it  is  rather  to  fhow  that  he  is  entitled 
to  live  in  fuch  company,  than  for  any  real  fatif- 
faftion  that  he  enjoys  in  it.  It  is  as  Lord  Cla- 
G  G  i  rendon 
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rendon  fays  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  that  he  fome- 
times  went  to  court,  becaufe  he  could  there  only 
find  a  greater  man  than  hiinfelf ;  but  that  he 
went  very  feldom,  becaufe  he  found  there  a 
greater  man  than  himfelf. 

It  is  quite  otherwife  with  the  vain  man.  He 
courts  the  company  of  his  fuperiors  as  much  as 
the  proud  man  ihuns  it.  Their  fplendour,  he 
feems  to  think,  reflects  a  fplendour  upon  thofe 
who  are  much  about  them.  He  haunts  the 
courts  of  kings  and  the  levees  of  minifters,  and 
gives  himfelf  the  air  of  being  a  candidate  for 
fortune  and  preferment,  when  in  reality  he  pof- 
feffes  the  much  more  precious  happinefs,  if  he 
knew  how  to  enjoy  it,  of  not  being  one.  He  is 
fond  of  being  admitted  to  the  tables  of  the  great, 
and  ftill  more  fond  of  magnifying  to  other 
people  the  familiarity  with  which  he  is  honoured 
there.  He  aifociates  himfelf,  as  much  as  he  can, 
with  faihionable  people,  with  thofe  who  are  fup- 
pofed  to  direct  the  public  opinion,  with  the  witty, 
with  the  learned,  with  the  popular;  and  he 
Ihuns  the  company  of  his  beft  friends  whenever 
the  very  uncertain  current  of  public  favour  hap 
pens  to  run  in  any  reipect  againfl  them.  Wit{i 
the  people  to  whom  he  wimes  to  recommend 
himfelf,  he  is  not  always  very  delicate  about  the 
means  which  he  employs  for  that  purpofe ;  un- 
neceiTary  oftentation,  groundlefs  pretenlions, 
conftant  affentation,  frequently  flattery,  though 
for  the  moil  part  a  pleafant  and  a  fprightly  flat 
tery,  and  very  feldom  the  grofs  and  fulfome  flat 
tery  of  a  parafite.  The  proud  man,  on  the  con 
trary, 
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trary,  never  flatters,  and  is  frequently  fcarce  civil  SECT. 
to  any  body.  m. 

Notwith  flan  ding  all  its  groundlefs  preten/ions, 
however,  vanity  is  almoft  always  a  fprightly  and 
a  gay,  and  very  often  a  good-natured  pailion. 
Pride  is  always  a  grave,  a  full  en,  and  a  fevere 
one.  Even  the  falfehoods  of  the  vain  man  are 
all  innocent  falfehoods,  meant  to  raife  himfelf, 
not  to  lower  other  people.  To  do  the  proud 
man  juflice  he  very  feldom  Hoops  to  the  bale- 
nefs  of  falfehood.  When  he  does,  however,  his 
faifehoods  are  by  no  means  fo  innocent.  They 
are  all  mifchievous,  and  meant  to  lower  other 
people.  He  is  full  of  indignation  at  the  unjufl 
fuperiority,  as  he  thinks  it,  which  is  given  to 
them.  He  views  them  with  malignity  and 
envy,  and,  in  talking  of  them,  often  endea 
vours,  as  much  as  he  can,  to  extenuate  and 
leilen  whatever  are  the  grounds  upon  which 
their  fuperiority  is  fuppofed  to  be  founded. 
Whatever  tales  are  circulated  to  their  difad- 
vantage,  though  he  feldom  forges  them  himfelf, 
yet  he  often  takes  pleafure  in  believing  them,  is 
by  no  means  unwilling  to  repeat  them,  and  even 
fometimes  with  ibme  degree  of  exaggeration. 
The  worft  falfehoods  of  vanity  are  what  we 
call  white  lies  :  thofe  of  pride,  whenever  it  con- 
descends  to  falfehood,  are  all  of  the  oppofite 
complexion. 

Our  diflike  to  pride  and  vanity  generally  dif- 
pofes  us  to  rank  the  perfons  whom  we  accufe  of 
thofe  vices  rather  below  than  above  the  common 
level.  In  this  judgment  however,  I  think,  we 
are  moft  frequently  in  the  wrong,  and  that  both 
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PART  the  proud  and  the  vain  man  are  often  (perhaps 
VI-  t  for  the  moil  part)  a  good  deal  above  it ;  though 
not  near  fo  much  as  either  the  one  really  thinks 
himfelf,  or  as  the  other  wifhes  you  to  think  him. 
If  we  compare  them  with  their  own  pretenfions, 
they  may  appear  the  juft  objects  of  contempt. 
But  when  we  compare  them  with  what  the 
greater  part  of  their  rivals  and  competitors  really 
are,  they  may  appear  quite  otherwife,  and  very 
much  above  the  common  level.  Where  there  is 
this  real  fuperiority,  pride  is  frequently  attended 
with  many  refpe6lable  virtues  ;  with  truth,  with 
integrity,  with  a  high  fenfe  of  honour,  with  cor 
dial  and  fteady  friendfhip,  with  the  mofl  inflex 
ible  firmnefs  and  refblution.  Vanity,  with  many 
amiable  ones ;  with  humanity,  with  politenefs, 
with  a  defire  to  oblige  in  all  little  matters,  and 
fometimes  with  a  real  generofity  in  great  ones ; 
a  generolity,  however,  which  it  often  wifhes  to 
difplay  in  the  moll  fplendid  colours  that  it 
can.  By  their  rivals  and  enemies,  the  French, 
in  the  lail  century,  were  accufed  of  vanity  ;  the 
Spaniards,  of  pride ;  and  foreign  nations  were 
difpofed  to  confider  the  one  as  the  more  amiable  ; 
the  other,  as  the  more  refpe£table  people. 

The  words  vain  and  vanity  are  never  taken  in 
a  good  fenfe.  We  fometimes  fay  of  a  man,  when 
we  are  talking  of  him  in  good  humour,  that  he 
is  the  better  for  his  vanity,  or  that  his  vanity  is 
more  diverting  than  offenfive  ;  but  we  ilill  con-* 
lider  it  as  a  foible  and  a  ridicule  in  his  character. 

The  words  proud  and  pride,  on  the  contrary, 
are  fometimes  taken  in  a  good  fenfe.  We  fre 
quently  fay  of  a  man,  that  he  is  too  proud,  or 

that 
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that  he  has  too  much  nohle  pride,  ever  to  fuffer  SECT. 
himfelf  to  do  a  mean  thing.  Pride  is,  in  this 
cafe,  confounded  with  magnanimity.  Ariftotle, 
a  philofopher  who  certainly  knew  the  world,  in 
drawing  the  character  of  the  magnanimous  man, 
paints  him  with  many  features  which,  in  the  two 
lad  centuries,  were  commonly  afcribed  to  the 
Spaniih  character  :  that  lie  was  deliberate  in  all 
his  resolutions  ;  flow,  and  even  tardy,  in  all  his 
actions  ;  that  his  voice  was  grave,  his  fpeech 
deliberate,  his  flep  and  motion  How  ;  that  he  ap 
peared  indolent  and  even  flothful,  not  at  all  dif- 
pofed  to  buftle  about  little  matters,  but  to  act 
with  the  moil  determined  and  vigorous  relblu- 
tion  upon  all  great  and  illuftrious  occafions : 
that  he  was  not  a  lover  of  danger,  or  forward 
to  expofe  himfelf  to  little  dangers,  but  to  great 
dangers ;  and  that,  when  he  expofed  himfelf  to 
danger,  he  was  altogether  regardlefs  of  his  life. 

The  proud  man  is  commonly  too  well  con- 
tented  with  himfelf  to  think  that  his  character 
requires  any  amendment.  The  man  who  feels 
himfelf  all-perfe6t,  naturally  enough  defpifes  all 
further  improvement.  His  felf-futficiency  and 
abfurd  conceit  of  his  own  fuperiority,  commonly 
attend  him  from  his  youth  to  his  moil  advanced 
age ;  and  he  dies,  as  Hamlet  fays,  with  all  his 
fins  upon  his  head,  unanointed,  unanealed. 

It  is  frequently  quite  otherwife  with  the  vain 
man.  The  defire  of  the  efteem  and  admiration 
of  other  people,  when  for  qualities  and  talents 
which  are  the  natural  and  proper  objects  of 
efteem  and  admiration,  is  the  real  love  of  true 
glory  5  a  paffion  which,  if  not  the  very  beft 

paffion 
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PART  paffion  of  human  nature,  is  certainly  one  of  the 
beil.  Vanity  is  very  frequently  no  more  than 
an  attempt  prematurely  to  ufurp  that  glory  be 
fore  it  is  due.  Though  your  fon,  under  five- 
and- twenty  years  of  age,  mould  be  but  a  cox- 
colmb  ;  do  not,  upon  that  account,  delpair  of 
his  becoming,  before  he  is  forty,  a  very  wife 
and  worthy  man,  and  a  real  proficient  in  all  thofe 
talents  and  virtues  to  which,  at  prefent,  he  may 
only  be  an  olientatious  and  empty  pretender. 
The  great  fecret  of  education  is  to  direct  vanity 
to  proper  objects.  Never  fuffer  him  to  value 
himfelf  upon  trivial  accomplimments.  But  do 
not  always  difcourage  his  preteniions  to  thofe 
that  are  of  real  importance.  He  would  not 
pretend  to  them  if  he  did  not  earneilly  defire  to 
poffefs  them.  Encourage  this  defire ;  afford 
him  every  means  to  facilitate  the  acquifition  ; 
and  do  not  take  too  much  offence,  although  he 
fhould  fometimes  affume  the  air  of  having  at 
tained  it  a  little  before  the  time. 

Such,  I  fay,  are  the  diftinguilhing  charae- 
teriflics  of  pride  and  vanity,  when  each  of  them 
acts  according  to  its  proper  character.  But  the 
proud  man  is  often  vain ;  and  the  vain  man  is 
often  proud.  Nothing  can  be  more  natural  than 
that  the  man,  wrho  thinks  much  more  highly  of 
himfelf  than  he  defbrves,  fhould  wilh  that  other 
people  mould  think  ftill  more  highly  of  him  :  or 
that  the  man,  who  wifhes  that  other  people 
fhould  think  more  highly  of  him  than  he  thinks 
of  himfelf,  fhould,  at  the  fame  time,  think  much 
more  highly  of  himfelf  than  he  deferves.  Thofe 
two  vices  being  frequently  blended  in  the  fame 

character* 
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character,  the  charafteriftics  of  both  are  necef-  SECT. 
farily  confounded  ;  and  we  fometimes  find  the       IIL 
fuperftcial  and  impertinent  oflentation  of  vanity 
joined  to  the  mod  malignant  and  derifive  info- 
lence  of  pride.     We  are  fometimes,  upon  that 
account,  at  a  lofs  how  to  rank  a  particular  cha- 
rafter,  or  whether  to  place  it  among  the  proud 
or  among  the  vain. 

Men  of  merit  coniiderably  above  the  common 
level,  fometimes  under-rate  as  well  as  over-rate 
themfelves.  Such  characters,  though  not  very 
dignified,  are  often,  in  private  fociety,  far  from 
being  difagreeable.  His  companions  all  feel 
themfelves  much  at  their  eafe  in  the  fociety  of 
a  man  fo  perfectly  modefl  and  unafTiuning.  If 
thofe  companions,  however,  have  not  both  more 
difcernment  and  more  generofity  than  ordinary, 
though  they  may  have  fome  kindnefs  for  him, 
they  have  feldom  much  refpeft ;  and  the  warmth 
of  their  kindnefs  is  very  feldom  fufficient  to  com- 
penfate  the  coldnefs  of  their  relpeft.  Men  of 
no  more  than  ordinary  difcernment  never  rate 
any  perfon  higher  than  he  appears  to  rate  him- 
felf.  He  feems  doubtful  himfelf,  they  fay, 
whether  he  is  perfectly  fit  for  fuch  a  fituation  or 
fuch  an  office ;  and  immediately  give  the  pre 
ference  to  fome  impudent  blockhead  who  enter 
tains  no  doubt  about  his  own  qualifications. 
Though  they  mould  have  difcernment,  yet,  if 
they  want  generofity,  they  never  fail  to  take 
advantage  of  his  fimplicity,  and  to  afiume  over 
him  an  impertinent  fuperiority  which  they  are 
by  no  means  entitled  to.  His  good  nature  may 
j  enable 
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PART  enable  him  to  bear  this  for  fome  time ;  but  he 
grows  weary  at  laft,  and  frequently  when  it  is 
too  late,  and  when  that  rank,  which  he  ought  to 
have  aflumed,  is  loft  irrecoverably,  and  ufurped, 
in  confequence  of  his  own  backwardnefs,  by  fome 
of  his  more  forward,  though  much  lefs  merito 
rious  companions.  A  man  of  this  character  mult 
have  been  very  fortunate  in  the  early  choice  of 
his  companions,  if,  in  going  through  the  world, 
he  meets  always  with  fair  juilice,  even  from 
thofe  whom,  from  his  own  pail  kindnefs,  he 
might  have  fome  reafon  to  confider  as  his  belt 
friends  ;  and  a  youth,  too  imafluming  and  too 
unambitious,  is  frequently  followed  by  an  in- 
fignificant,  complaining,  and  dilcontented  old 
age. 

Thofe  unfortunate  perfons  whom  nature  has 
formed  a  good  deal  below  the  common  level, 
feem  fometimes  to  rate  themfelves  flill  more 
below  it  than  they  really  are.  This  humility 
appears  fometimes  to  fink  them  into  idiotifin. 
Whoever  has  taken  the  trouble  to  examine  idiots 
with  attention,  will  find  that,  in  many  of  them, 
the  faculties  of  the  underftanding  are  by  no 
means  weaker  than  in  feveral  other  people,  who, 
though  acknowledged  to  be  dull  and  flupid,  are 
not,  by  any  body,  accounted  idiots.  Many 
idiots,  with  no  more  than  ordinary  education, 
have  been  taught  to  read,  write,  and  account 
tolerably  well.  Many  perfons,  never  accounted 
idiots,  notwithftanding  the  moft  careful  educa 
tion,  and  notwithftanding  that,  in  their  ad- 
vanced  qge,  they  have  had  ipirit  enough  to  at- 
2  tempt 
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tempt  to  learn  what  their  early  education  had  SECT. 
not  taught  them,  have  never  been  able  to  ac- 
quire,  in  any  tolerable  degree,  any  one  of  thofe 
three  accomplifhments.    By  an  inrlinc~t  of  pride, 
however,  they  Jet  themfelves  upon  a  level  with 
their   equals  in  age   and   iituation  ;    and,  with 
courage   and    firmneft,    maintain   their  proper 
llatiou   among   their   companions.     By  an  op- 
polite   inftine~l,   the   idiot  feels   himfelf   below 
every  company  into  which  you  can  introduce 
him.     Jll-ufage,  to  which  he  is  extremely  liable, 
is  capable  of  throwing  him  into  the  moil  violent 
fits  of  rage  and  fury.     But  no  good  ufage,  no 
kindnefs  or  indulgence,   can  ever  raife  him  to 
converfe  with  you  as  your  equal.     If  you  can 
bring  him  to  converfe  with  you  at  all,  however, 
you  will  frequently  find  his  anfwers  fufficiently 
pertinent,  and  even  fenfible.    But  they  are  always 
Itamped  with  n  diftincl  confcioufnefs  of  his  own 
great  inferiority.     He  feems  to  (brink  and,  as  it 
were,  to  retire  from  your  look   and   converfa- 
tion ;  and  to  feel,  when  he  places  himfelf  in  your 
fituation,  that,  riotwithflanding  your  apparent 
condefcenlion,  you  cannot  help  confidering  him 
as  immenfely  below  you.     Some  idiots,  perhaps 
the  greater  part,  feem  to  be  fo,  chiefly  or  alto 
gether,  from  a  certain  numbnefs  or  torpidity  in 
the  faculties  of  the  underftanding.     But  there 
are  others,  in  whom  thofe  faculties  do  not  appear 
more  torpid  or  benumbed  than  in  many  other 
people  who  are  not  accounted  idiots.     But  that 
inftin6l  of  pride,  neceflary  to  fupport  them  upon 

an 
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P  A  R  T  an  equality  with  their  brethren,   feems  totally 
VL       wanting  in  the  former  and  not  in  the  latter. 

That  degree  of  felf-eilimation  therefore, 
which  contributes  moil  to  the  happinefs  and 
contentment  of  the  perfon  himfelf,  feems  like- 
wife  moil  agreeable  to  the  impartial  ipe6lator. 

The  man  who  eileems  himfelf  as  he  ought, 
and  no  more  than  he  ought,  feldom  fails  to  ob 
tain  from  other  people  all  the  eileem  that  he 
himfelf  thinks  due.  He  deiires  no  more  than  is 
due  to  him,  and  he  reils  upon  it  with  complete 
fatisfaclion. 

The  proud  and  the  vain  man,  on  the  contrary, 
are  conilantly  dnTatisfied.  The  one  is  tormented 
with  indignation  at  the  unjuil  fuperiority,  as  he 
thinks  it,  of  other  people.  The  other  is  in  con 
tinual  dread  of  the  ihame,  which,  he  forefees, 
would  attend  upon  the  detection  of  his  ground- 
lefs  preteniions.  Even  the  extravagant  preten 
tious  of  the  man  of  real  magnanimity,  though, 
when  fupported  by  fplendid  abilities  arid  virtues, 
and,  above  all,  by  good  fortune,  they  impofe 
upon  the  multitude,  whofe  applaufes  he  little 
regards,  do  not  impofe  upon  thofe  wife  men 
whofe  approbation  he  can  only  value,  and  whofe 
eileem  he  is  moil  anxious  to  acquire.  He  feels 
that  they  fee  through,  and  fufpeels  that  they 
defpife  his  exceifive  prefumption  ;  and  he  often 
fuffers  the  cruel  misfortune  of  becoming,  firil 
the  jealous  and  fecret,  and  at  lail  the  open,  fu 
rious,  and  vindictive  enemy  of  thofe  very  per- 
fons,  whofe  friendfhip  it  would  have  given  him 

the 
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the  greateft  happinefs  to  enjoy  with  unfufpicious  s  i;  c  T. 
fecurity. 

Though  our  diflike  to  the  proud  and  the  vain 
often  difpofes  us  to  rank  them  rather  below  than 
above  their  proper  flation,  yet,  unlefs  we  are 
provoked  by  fbme  particular  and  perfonal  im 
pertinence,  we  very  feldom  venture  to  ufe  them 
ill.     In  common  cafes,  we  endeavour,  for  our 
own  eafe,  rather  to  acquiefce,  and,  as  well  as  we 
can,  to  accommodate  ourfelves  to  their  folly. 
But,  to  the  man  who  under-rates  himfelf,  unlefs 
we  have    both    more    difcernment  and   more 
generofity  than  belong  to  the  greater  part  of 
men,  we  feldom  fail  to  do,  at  leail,  all  the  in- 
juilice  which  he  does  to  himfelf,  and  frequently 
a  great  deal  more.     He  is  not  only  more  un 
happy  in  his  own  feelings  than  either  the  proud 
or  the  vain,   but   he   is  much  more  liable   to 
every  fort  of  ill-ufage  from  other  people.     In 
almoft  all  cafes,  it  is  better  to  be  a  little  too 
proud,  than,  in  any  refpecl,  too  humble  ;  and, 
in  the  fentiment  of  felf-eftimation,  fome  degree 
of  excefs  feems,  both  to  the  perfon  himfelf  and 
to  the  impartial  fpe&ator,  to  be  lefs  difagreeable 
than  any  degree  of  defect. 

In  this,  therefore,  as  well  as  in  every  other 
emotion,  paflion,  and  habit,  the  degree  that  is 
moil  agreeable  to  the  impartial  fpectator  is 
likewife  moil  agreeable  to  the  perfon  himfelf; 
and  according  as  either  the  excels  or  the  defect 
is  leaft  offenfive  to  the  former,  fo,  either  the  one 
or  the  other  is  in  proportion  leaft  difagreeable 

to  the  latter. 

cox- 
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CONCLUSION    OF    THE    SIXTH    PART. 

CONCERN  for  our  own  happinefs  recom 
mends  to  us  the  virtue  of  prudence  :  con 
cern  for  that  of  other  people,  the  virtues  of 
juflice  and  beneficence  ;  of  which,  the  one 
reflrains  us  from  hurting,  the  other  prompts 
MS  to  promote  that  happinefs.  Independent  of 
any  regard  either  to  what  are,  or  to  what  ought 
to  be,  or  to  what  upon  a  certain  condition  would 
be,  thefentiments  of  other  people,  the  firll  of  thofe 
three  virtues  is  originally  recommended  to  us  by 
our  felfifh,  the  other  two  by  our  benevolent  af 
fections.  Regard  to  the  fentiments  of  other 
people,  however,  comes  afterwards  both  to  en 
force  and  to  direct  the  practice  of  all  thofe 
virtues  j  and  no  man  during,  either  the  whole 
courfe  of  his  life,  or  that  of  any  considerable 
part  of  it,  ever  trod  fteadily  and  uniformly  in 
the  paths  of  prudence,  of  juflice,  or  of  proper 
beneficence,  whofe  conduct  was  not  principally 
directed  by  a  regard  to  the  fentiments  of  the 
fuppofed  impartial  fpectator,  of  the  great  inmate 
of  the  breaft,  the  great  judge  and  arbiter  of 
conduct.  If  in  the  courfe  of  the  day  we  have 
iwerved  in  any  refpect  from  the  rules  which  he 
prefcribes  to  us  ;  if  we  have  either  exceeded  or 
relaxed  in  our  frugality  ;  if  we  have  either  ex 
ceeded  or  relaxed  in  our  induftry ;  if  through 
paffion  or  inadvertency,  we  have  hurt  in  any 

refpect 
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fefpeel  the  interefl  or  happinefs  of  our  neigh-  PART 
bour ;  if  we  have  neglected  a  plain  and  proper 
opportunity  of  promoting  that  interefl  and  hap- 
pinefs ;  it  is  this  inmate  who,  in  the  evening, 
calls  us  to  an  account  for  all  thofe  omiflions  and 
violations,  and  his  reproaches  often  make  us 
blufh  inwardly  both  for  our  folly  and  inattention 
to  our  own  happinefs,  and  for  our  Hill  greater 
indifference  and  inattention,  perhaps,  to  that  of 
other  people. 

But  though  the  virtues  of  prudence,  juflice, 
and  beneficence,  may,  upon  different  occafions, 
be  recommended  to  us  almofl  equally  by  two 
different  principles  ;  thofe  of  felf-command  are, 
upon  mofl  occaiions,  principally  and  almofl  en 
tirely  recommended  to  us  by  one  ;  by  the  fenfe 
of  propriety,  by  regard  to  the  fentiments  of  the 
fuppofed  impartial  fpeclator.  Without  the  re- 
flraint  which  this  principle  impofes,  every  paf- 
iion  would,  upon  mofl  occafions,  rum  headlong, 
if  I  may  fay  fo,  to  its  own  gratification.  Anger 
would  follow  the  fuggeflions  of  its  own  fury  ; 
fear  thofe  of  its  own  violent  agitations.  Regard 
to  no  time  or  place  would  induce  vanity  to 
refrain  from  the  loudefl  and  mofl  impertinent 
oflentation  ;  or  voluptuoufnefs  from  the  mofl 
open,  indecent,  and  fcandalous  indulgence. 
Refpe6l  /  for  what  are,  or  for  what  ought  to  be, 
or  for  what  upon  a  certain  condition  would  be, 
the  fentiments  of  other  people,  is  the  fole  prin 
ciple  which,  upon  moil  occafions,  over-awes  all 
thofe  mutinous  and  turbulent  paffions  into  that 
tone  and  temper  which  the  impartial  {pectator 
can  enter  into  and  fympathize  with. 

VOL.  i.  H  H  Upon 
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PART  Upon  fome  occafions,  indeed,  thofe  paffions 
are  reftrained,  not  fo  much  by  a  fenfe  of  their 
impropriety,  as  by  prudential  conliderations  of 
the  bad  confequences  which  might  follow  from 
their  indulgence.  In  fuch  cafes,  the  paflions, 
though  reftrained,  are  not  always  fubdued,  but 
often  remain  lurking  in  the  breafl  with  all  their 
original  fury.  The  man  whofe  anger  is  reftrained 
by  fear,  does  not  always  lay  afide  his  anger,  but 
only  referves  its  gratification  for  a  more  fafe 
opportunity.  But  the  man  who,  in  relating  to 
fome  other  perfon  the  injury  which  has  been 
done  to  him,  feels  at  once  the  fury  of  his  paffion 
cooled  and  becalmed  by  fympathy  with  the  more 
moderate  fentiments  of  his  companion,  who  at 
once  adopts  thofe  more  moderate  fentiments, 
and  comes  to  view  that  injury,  not  in  the  black 
and  atrocious  colours  in  which  he  had  originally 
beheld  it,  but  in  the  much  milder  and  fairer 
light  in  which  his  companion  naturally  views  it ; 
not  only  reflrains,  but  in  fome  meafure  fubdues, 
his  anger.  The  paffion  becomes  really  lefs  than 
it  was  before,  and  lefs  capable  of  exciting  him 
to  the  violent  and  bloody  revenge  which  at  firft, 
perhaps,  he  might  have  thought  of  infiicl- 


ing. 


Thofe  paffions  which  are  reftrained  by  the 
fenfe  of  propriety,  are  all  in  fome  degree  mode 
rated  and  fubdued  by  it.  But  thofe  which  are 
reftrained  only  by  prudential  considerations  of 
any  kind,  are,  on  the  contrary,  frequently  in 
flamed  by  the  reftraint,  and  fometimes  (long 
after  the  provocation  given,  and  when  nobody 
is  thinking  about  it)  burft  out  abfurdly  and 
3  unex- 
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Unexpectedly,  and  with  tenfold  fury  and  vio-  PART 
lence.  vi. 

Anger,  however,  as  well  as  every  other  paflion, 
may,  upon  many  occaiions,  he  very  properly 
reftrained  by  prudential  confiderations.  Some 
exertion  of  manhood  and  felf-coinmand  is  even 
neceffary  for  this  fort  of  reftraint ;  and  the  im 
partial  fpectator  may  fometimes  view  it  with 
that  fort  of  cold  cfteem  due  to  that  fpecies  of 
conduct  which  he  coniiders  as  a  mere  matter  of 
vulgar  prudence  ;  hut  never  with  that  affection 
ate  admiration  with  which  he  furveys  the  fame 
paffions,  when,  by  the  fenfe  of  propriety,  they 
are  moderated  and  fubdued  to  what  he  himfelf 
can  readily  enter  into.  In  the  former  fpecies  of 
reftraint,  he  may  frequently  difcern  fome  degree 
of  propriety,  and,  if  you  will,  even  of  virtue  ; 
but  it  is  a  propriety  and  virtue  of  a  much  inferior 
order  to  thole  which  he  always  feels  witli  tranl- 
port  and  admiration  in  the  latter. 

The  virtues  of  prudence,  juflice,  and  bene 
ficence,  have  no  tendency  to  produce  any  but 
the  moil  agreeable  effects.  Regard  to  thofe 
effects,  as  it  originally  recommends  them  to  the 
actor,  fo  does  it  afterwards  to  the  impartial 
fpectator.  In  our  approbation  of  the  character 
of  the  prudent  man,  we  feel,  with  peculiar  com 
placency,  the  fecurity  which  he  mull  enjoy 
while  he  walks  under  the  fafeguard  of  that  fedate 
and  deliberate  virtue.  In  our  approbation  of 
the  character  of  the  jull  man,  we  feel,  with 
equal  complacency,  the  fecurity  which  all  thofe 
connected  with  him,  whether  in  neighbourhood, 
H  H  2  fociety, 
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PART  fociety,  or  bufinefs  mufl  derive  from  his  fcrupu- 
VI*  lous  anxiety  never  either  to  hurt  or  offend.  In 
our  approbation  of  the  character  of  the  benefi 
cent  man,  we  enter  into  the  gratitude  of  all  thofe 
who  are  within  the  fphere  of  his  good  offices, 
and  conceive  with  them  the  higheft  fenfe  of  his 
merit.  In  our  approbation  of  all  thofe  virtues, 
our  fenfe  of  their  agreeable  effects,  of  their 
utility,  either  to  the  perfon  who  exercifes  them, 
or  to  fome  other  perfons,  'joins  with  our  fenfe  of 
their  propriety,  and  conilitutes  always  a  con- 
liderable,  frequently  the  greater  part  of  that 
approbation. 

But  in  our  approbation  of  the  virtues  of  felf- 
command,  complacency  with  their  effects  fome- 
times  conflitutes  no  part,  and  frequently  but  a 
fmall  part,  of  that  approbation.  Thofe  eife6ls 
may  fometimes  be  agreeable,  and  fometimes 
difagreeable  ;  and  though  our  approbation  is  no 
doubt  ilronger  in  the  former  cafe,  it  is  by  no 
means  altogether  deflroyed  in  the  latter.  The 
moll  heroic  valour  may  be  employed  indiffe 
rently  in  the  caufe  either  of  juilice  or  of  in- 
juftice ;  and  though  it  is  no  doubt  much  more 
loved  and  admired  in  the  former  cafe,  it  flill 
appears  a  great  and  refpeclable  quality  even  in 
the  latter.  In  that,  and  in  all  the  other  virtues 
of  felf-command,  the  fplendid  and  dazzling 
quality  feems  always  to  be  the  greatnefs  and 
fteadinefs  of  the  exertion,  and  the  flrong  fenfe 
of  propriety  which  is  neceffary  in  order  to  make 
and  to  maintain  that  exertion.  The  effects  are 
too  often  but  too  little  regarded. 

SEC- 
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PART   VII. 
Of  Systems  of  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Confining  of  Four  Sections. 
SECTION  I. 

OF     THE    QUESTIONS    WHICH     OUGIlt    TO     BE    i:\- 
AMINED   IN   A  THEORY    OF    MORAL    SENTIMENTS. 

TF  we  examine  the  moil  celebrated  and  re-  S  E  c  T. 
•*•  markable  of  the  different  theories  which  have 
been  given  concerning  the  nature  and  origin  of 
our  moral  fentiments,  we  ihall  find  that  almoft 
all  of  them  coincide  with  fome  part  or  other  of 
that  which  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  give  an 
account  of  5  and  that  if  every  thing  which  has 
already  been  faid  be  fully  confidered,  AVC  ihall 
be  at  no  lofs  to  explain  what  was  the  view  or 
afpect  of  nature  which  led  each  particular  author 
to  form  his  particular  fyflem.     From  feme  one 
or  other  of  thofe  principles  which  I  have  been 
H  H  3  endea- 
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PART  endeavouring  to  unfold,  every  fyftem  of  morality 
that  ever  had  any  reputation  in  the  world  has, 
perhaps,  ultimately  been  derived.  As  they  are 
all  of  them,  in  this  refpect,  founded  upon  natu 
ral  principles,  they  are  all  of  them  in  fome  mea- 
fure  in  the  right.  But  as  many  of  them  are 
derived  from  a  partial  and  inperfeet  view  of 
nature,  there  are  many  of  them  too  in  fome 
refpeets  in  the  wrong. 

In  treating  of  the  principles  of  morals  there 
are  two  queftiona  to  be  confidered.  Firfl, 
wherein  does  virtue  connfl  ?  Or  what  is  the 
tone  of  temper,  and  tenour  of  conduct,  which 
conflitutes  the  excellent  and  praife-worthy 
character,  the  character  which  is  the  natural 
object  of  efteern,  honour,  and  approbation?  And, 
fecondly,  by  what  pow€r  or  faculty  in  the  mind 
is  it,  that  this  character,  whatever  it  be,  is  re 
commended  to  us  ?  Or  in  other  words,  how  and 
by  what  means  does  it  come  to  pafs,  that  the 
mind  prefers  one  tenour  of  conduct  to  another, 
denominates  the  one  right  and  the  other  wrong; 
confiders  the  one  as  the  object  of  approbation, 
honour,  and  reward,  and  the  other  of  blame, 
cenfure,  and  punifhment  ? 

We  examine  the  firfl  queflion  when  we  con- 
iider  whether  virtue  confifts  in  benevolence,  as 
Dr.  Hutehefon  imagines ;  or  in  acting  fuitably 
to  the  different  relations  we  ftand  in,  as  Dr. 
Clarke  fuppofes  ;  or  in  the  wife  and  prudent 
purfuit  of  our  own  real  and  folid  happinefs,  as 
been  the  opinion  of  others. 

We 
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We  examine  the  fecond  queftion,  when  we  SECT. 
confider,  whether  the  virtuous  character,  what 
ever  it  confifts  in,  be  recommended  to  us  by 
felt-love,  which  makes  us  perceive  that  this 
character,  both  in  ourfelves  and  others,  tends 
mod  to  promote  our  own  private  interefl ;  or  by 
reafon,  which  points  out  to  us  the  difference 
between  one  character  and  another,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  it  does  that  between  truth  and  falfe- 
hood ;  or  by  a  peculiar  power  of  perception, 
called  a  moral  fenfe,  which  this  virtuous  charac 
ter  gratifies  and  pleafes,  as  the  contrary  difguffs 
and  difpleafes  it ;  or  laft  of  all,  by  fome  other 
principle  in  human  nature,  fuch  as  a  modifica 
tion  of  fympathy,  or  the  like. 

I  lhall  begin  with  coniidering  the  iyflems 
which  have  been  formed  concerning  the  firfl  of 
thefe  queflions,  and  ihall  proceed  afterwards  to 
examine  thofe  concerning  the  i'econd. 
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SECTION  II. 

OF      THE      DIFFERENT      ACCOUNTS     WHICH     HAVE 
BEEN    GIVEN    OF    THE    NATURE    OF   VIRTUE. 

INTRODUCTION. 

THE  different  accounts  which  have  been 
given  of  the  nature  of  virtue,  or  of  the 
temper  of  mind  which  conflitutes  the  excellent 
and  praife-worthy  character,  may  be  reduced  to 
three  different  clafles.  According  to  fome,  the 
virtuous  temper  of  mind  does  not  confifl  in  any 
one  fpecies  of  affections,  but  in  the  proper 
government  and  direction  of  all  our  affections, 
which  may  be  either  virtuous  or  vicious  accord 
ing  to  the  objects  which  they  purfue,  and  the 
degree  of  vehemence  with  wrhich  they  purfue 
them.  According  to  thefe  authors,  therefore, 
virtue  confifls  in  propriety. 

According  to  others,  virtue  confifls  in  the 
judicious  purfuit  of  our  own  private  interefl  and 
happinefs,  or  in  the  proper  government  and 
direction  of  thofe  felfrfh  affections  which  aim 
folely  at  this  end.  In  the  opinion  of  thefe 
authors,  therefore,  virtue  confifls  in  prudence. 

Another  fet  of  authors  make  virtue  confifl  in 
thofe  affections  only  which  aim  at  the  happinefs 
of  others,  not  in  thofe  which  aim  at  our  own. 
According  to  them,  therefore,  difinterefled 
benevolence  is  the  only  motive  which  can  flamp 
upon  any  action  the  character  of  virtue. 

The 
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The  chara6ler  of  virtue,  it  is  evident,  mufl  SECT. 
either  be  afcribed  indifferently  to  all  our  affec 
tions,    when    under    proper    government    and 
direction  ;  or  it  mufl  be  confined  to  fome  one 
clafs  or  divifion  of  them.     The  great  divifion  of 
our  affections  is  into  the  felh'fh  and  the  benevo 
lent.      If  the  character    of  virtue,    therefore, 
cannot  be  afcribed  indifferently  to  all  our  affec 
tions,    when    under     proper   government    and 
direction,  it  mufl  be  confined  either  to  thofe 
which  aim  directly  at  our  own  private  happinefs, 
or  to  thofe  which  aim  directly  at  that  of  others, 
If  virtue,  therefore,  does  not  confifl  in  propriety, 
it  mufl  confifl  either  in  prudence  or  in  benevo 
lence.     Befides  thefe  three,  it  is  fcarce  poffible 
to  imagine  that  any  other  account  can  be  given 
of  the  nature  of  virtue.     I  mail  endeavour  to 
ihow    hereafter    how  all    the   other  accounts, 
which  are  feemingly  different  from  any  of  thefe, 
coincide  at  bottom  with  fome  one  or  other  of 
them. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  thofe  Sy/tems    which   make  Virtue  conjift  in 
Propriety. 

A  CCORDING  to  Plato,  to  Ariflotle,  and  to 
jL\.  Zeno,  virtue  confifls  in  the  propriety  of 
conduct,  or  in  the  fuitablenefs  of  the  affection 

4  from 
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PART  from  which  we  ac~l  to  the  object  which  excites 
vn-      it. 

I.  In  the  fyftem  of  Plato*  the  foul  is  confi- 
dered  as  fomething  like  a  little  ftate  or  republic, 
compofed  of  three  different  faculties  or  orders. 

The  firfl  is  the  judging  faculty,  the  faculty 
which  determines  not  only  what  are  the  proper 
means  for  attaining  any  end,  but  alfo  what  ends 
are  fit  to  be  purfued,  and  what  degree  of  relative 
value  we  ought  to  put  upon  each.  This  faculty 
Plato  called,  as  it  is  very  properly  called,  reafon, 
and  confidered  it  as  what  had  a  right  to  be  the 
governing  principle  of  the  whole.  Under  this 
appellation,  it  is  evident,  he  comprehended  not 
only  that  faculty  by  which  we  judge  of  truth 
and  falfehood,  but  that  by  which  we  judge  of 
the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  defires  and 
affections. 

The  different  paflions  and  appetites,  the 
natural  fubjects  of  this  ruling  principle,  but 
which  are  fo  apt  to  rebel  againfl  their  mailer,  he 
reduced  to  two  different  claries  or  orders.  The 
foil  confifled  of  thofe  paffions,  which  are 
founded  in  pride  and  refentment,  or  in  what  the 
fchoolmen  called  the  irafcible  part  of  the  foul ; 
ambition,  animoiity,  the  love  of  honour,  and  the 
dread  of  fhame,  the  defire  of  victory,  fuperi- 
ority,  and  revenge  ;  all  thofe  paflions,  in  ihort, 
which  are  fuppofed  either  to  rife  from,  or  to 
denote  what,  by  a  metaphor  in  our  language, 
we  commonly  call  fpirit  or  natural  fire.  The 

*  See  Plato  de  Rep.  lib.  iv, 

fecond 
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fecond  confided  of  thof'e  paflions  whicli  are  SECT. 
founded  in  the  love  of  pleafure,  or  in  what  the 
fchoolmen  called  the  concupifcible  part  of  the 
foul.  It  comprehended  all  the  appetites  of  the 
body,  the  love  of  eafe  and  fecurity,  and  of  all 
fenfual  gratifications. 

It  rarely  happens  that  we  break  in  upon  that 
plan  of  conduct,  which  the  governing  principle 
prefcribes,  and  which  in  all  our  cool  hours  we 
had  laid  down  to  ourfelves  as  what  was  moil 
proper  for  us  to  purfue,  but  when  prompted  by 
one  or  other  of  thofe  two  different  fets  of  pal- 
lions  ;  either  by  ungovernable  ambition  and 
refentment,  or  by  the  importunate  folicitations 
of  prefent  eafe  and  pleafure.  But  though  thefe 
two  orders  of  paffions  are  fo  apt  to  millead  us, 
they  are  ilili  confidered  as  neceffary  parts  of 
human  nature  :  the  firil  having  been  given  to 
defend  us  againit  injuries,  to  affert  our  rank  and 
dignity  in  the  world,  to  make  us  aim  at  what  is 
noble  and  honourable,  and  to  make  us  diilin- 
guifh  thofe  who  act  in  the  fame  manner ;  the 
fecond,  to  provide  for  the  fupport  and  neceilities 
of  the  body. 

In  the  ftrength,  acutenefs,  and  perfection  of 
the  governing  principle  was  placed  the  effential 
virtue  of  prudence,  which,  according  to  Plato, 
confifled  in  a  jufl  and  clear  difcernment,  founded 
upon  general  and  fcientific  ideas,  of  the  ends 
which  were  proper  to  be  purfued,  and  of  the 
means  which  were  proper  for  attaining  them. 

When  the  firft  fet  of  paffions,  thofe  of  the 
irafcible  part  of  the  foul,  had  that  degree  of 

itrength 
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PART  ftrength  and  firmnefs,  which  enabled  them, 
VII.  under  the  direction  of  reafon,  to  defpife  all 
dangers  in  the  purfuit  of  what  was  honourable 
and  noble  ;  it  conftituted  the  virtue  of  fortitude 
and  magnanimity.  This  order  of  paffions,  ac 
cording  to  this  fyftem,  was  of  a  more  generous 
and  noble  nature  than  the  other.  They  were 
conlidered  upon  many  occafions  as  the  auxili 
aries  of  reafon,  to  check  and  reftrain  the  inferior 
and  brutal  appetites.  We  are  often  angry  at 
ourfelves,  it  was  obferved,  we  often  become  the 
objects  of  our  own  refentment  and  indignation, 
when  the  love  of  pleafure  prompts  to  do  what 
we  difapprove  of;  and  the  irafcible  part  of  our 
nature  is  in  this  manner  called  in  to  affiil  the 
rational  againil  the  concupifcible. 

When  all  thofe  three  different  parts  of  our 
nature  were  in  perfect  concord  with  one  an 
other,  when  neither  the  irafcible  nor  concupif 
cible  paffions  ever  aimed  at  any  gratification 
which  reafon  did  not  approve  of,  and  when 
reafon  never  commanded  any  thing,  but  what 
thefe  of  their  own  accord  were  walling  to  per 
form  :  this  happy  compofure,  this  perfec~l  and 
complete  harmony  of  foul,  conftituted  that 
virtue  which  in  their  language  is  expreffed  by  a 
word  which  we  commonly  tranflate  temperance, 
but  which  might  more  properly  be  tranflated 
good  temper,  or  fobriety  and  moderation  of 
mind. 

Juftice,  the  laft  and  great  eft  of  the  four  car 
dinal  virtues,  took  place,  according  to  this 
fyftem,  when  each  of  thofe  three  faculties  of 

the 
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the  mind  confined  itfelf  to  its  proper  office,  SECT. 
without  attempting  to  encroach  upon  that  of  t  IL 
any  other;  when  reafon  directed  and  paffion 
obeyed,  and  when  each  paflion  performed  its 
proper  duty,  and  exerted  itfelf  towards  its 
proper  object  eafily  and  without  reluctance,  and 
with  that  degree  of  force  and  energy,  which 
was  fuitable  to  the  value  of  what  it  purfued. 
In  this  confifled  that  complete  virtue,  that  per 
fect  propriety  of  conduct,  which  Plato,  after 
fome  of  the  ancient  Pythagoreans,  denominated 
Juflice. 

The  word,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  which  exprefTes 
juflice  in  the  Greek  language,  has  feveral  dif 
ferent  meanings  ;  and  as  the  correfpondent  word 
in  all  other  languages,  fo  far  as  I  know,  has  the 
fame,  there  mufi  be  fome  natural  affinity  among 
thofe  various  fignifications.  In  one  fenfe  we  are 
faid  to  do  juflice  to  our  neighbour  when  we 
abflain  from  doing  him  any  pofitive  harm,  and 
do  not  directly  hurt  him,  either  in  his  perfon, 
or  in  his  eflate,  or  in  his  reputation.  This  is 
that  juflice  which  I  have  treated  of  above,  the 
obfervance  of  which  may  be  extorted  by  force, 
and  the  violation  of  which  expofes  to  punifli- 
ment.  In  another  fenfe  we  are  faid  not  to  do 
juflice  to  our  neighbour  unlefs  we  conceive  for 
him  all  that  love,  refpect,  and  efleem,  which  his 
character,  his  fituation,  and  his  connexion  with 
ourfelves,  render  fuitable  and  proper  for  us  to 
feel,  and  unlefs  we  act  accordingly.  It  is  in 
this  fenfe  that  we  are  faid  to  do  injuftice  to  a  man 
of  merit  who  is  connected  with  us,  though  we 

ab  flail) 
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PART  abilain  from  hurting  him  in  every  refpecl;,  if  we 
VII«      do  not  exert  ourfelves  to  ferve  him  and  to  place 
""*"""  "  him    in  that  iituation  in  which  the   impartial 
ipec~lator  would  be  pleafed  to  fee  him.     The  firfl 
fenfe  of  the  word  coincides  with  what  Ariilotle 
and  the  Schoolmen   call  commutative  juflice, 
and  with  what  Grotius  calls  thejii/litia  expletrix^ 
which  confifls  in  abflaining  from  what  is  an 
other's,  and  in  doing  voluntarily  whatever  we 
can  with  propriety  be  forced  to  do.     The  fecond 
fenfe  of  the    word  coincides  with  what   fome 
have  called  diflributive  juflice  *,  and  with  the 
jiijiitia  attributrix  of  Grotius,  which  confifls  in 
proper  beneficence,  in  the  becoming  ufe  of  what 
is   our  own,  and  in  the   applying  it   to   thofe 
purpofes,  either  of  charity  or  generality,  to  which 
it  is  moil  fuitable,  in  our  fituation,  that  it  mould 
be  applied.     In  this  fenfe  juflice  comprehends 
all   the  focial  virtues.      There  is  yet  another 
fenfe  in  which  the  word  juflice  is  fometimes 
taken,  flill  more  extenfive   than  either  of  the 
former,    though  very  much  a-kin  to  the  lafl ; 
and  which  runs  too,  fo  far  as  I  know,  through 
all  languages.     It  is  in  this  lafl  fenfe  that  we 
are  faid  to  be  unjufl,  when  we  do  not  feem  to 
value  any  particular  obje6l  with  that  degree  of 
efteem,  or  to  purfue  it  with  that  degree  of  ar 
dour  which  to  the  impartial  fpeclator  it  may 
appear  to  deferve  or  to  be  naturally  fitted  for 
exciting.      Thus  we  are  faid  to  do  injuftice  to  a 

*  The  diftributive  juftice  of  Ariilotle  is  fomewhat  different.  It 
confifls  in  the  proper  diftribution  of  rewards  from  the  public  flock  of 
a  community.  See  Ariftotle  Ethic.  Nic.  1.5.0.2. 

poem 
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poem  or  a  picture,  when  we  do  not  admire  SECT 
them  enough,  and  we  are  faid  to  do  them  more  II« 
thanjuflice  when  we  admire  them  too  much. 
In  the  fame  manner  we  are  laid  to  do  injuflice  to 
ourfelves  when  we  appear  not  to  give  fiifficient 
attention  to  any  particular  object  of  felf-intereft. 
In  this  lafl  fenfe,  what  is  called  juftice  means 
the  fame  thing  with  exact  and  perfect  propriety 
of  conduct  and  behaviour,  and  comprehends  in 
it,  not  only  the  offices  of  both  commutative  and 
diflributive  juftice,  but  of  every  other  virtue,  of 
prudence,  of  fortitude,  of  temperance.  It  is  in 
this  lafl  fenfe  that  Plato  evidently  underftands 
what  he  calls  juftice,  and  which,  therefore, 
according  to  him,  comprehends  in  it  the  perfec 
tion  of  every  fort  of  virtue. 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  Plato  of  the 
nature  of  virtue,  or  of  that  temper  of  mind 
which  is  the  proper  object  of  praife  and  appro 
bation.  It  conlifls,  according  to  him,  in  that 
ft  ate  of  mind  in  which  every  faculty  confines 
itfelf  within  its  proper  fphere  without  encroach 
ing  upon  that  of  any  other,  and  performs  its 
proper  office  with  that  precife  degree  of  ftrength 
and  vigour  which  belongs  id  it.  His  account, 
it  is  evident,  coincides  in  every  refpect  with 
what  we  have  faid  above  concerning  the  pro 
priety  of  conduct. 

II.  Virtue,  according  to  Ariftotle  *,  confifts 
in  the  habit  of  mediocrity  according  to  right 
rtfafon.  Every  particular  virtue,  according  to 

*  See  Ariftotle  Ethic.   Jsic.  1.  ».  c.  5.   et  feq.  ct  1.  3.  c.  j.  ct  feq. 

him, 
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PART  him,  lies  in  a  kind  of  middle  between  two  oppofite 
vices,  of  which  the  one  offends  from  being  too 
much,  the  other  from  being  too  little  affected 
by  a  particular  fpecies  of  objects.  Thus  the 
virtue  of  fortitude  or  courage  lies  in  the  middle 
between  the  oppoiite  vices  of  cowardice  and  of 
prefumptuous  ramnefs,  of  which  the  one  offends 
from  being  too  much,  and  the  other  from  being 
too  little  affecled  by  the  objects  of  fear.  Thus 
too  the  virtue  of  frugality  lies  in  a  middle  be 
tween  avarice  and  profulion,  of  which  the  one 
confifts  in  an  excefs,  the  other  in  a  defect  of 
the  proper  attention  to  the  objects  of  felf-interefL 
Magnanimity,  in  the  fame  manner,  lies  in  a 
middle  between  the  excefs  of  arrogance  and  the 
defect  of  pufillanimity,  of  which  the  one  confifts 
in  too  extravagant,  the  other  in  too  weak  a 
fentiment  of  our  own  worth  and  dignity.  It  is 
unneceffary  to  obferve  that  this  account  of  virtue 
correfponds  too  pretty  exa6lly  with  what  has 
been  faid  above  concerning  the  propriety  and 
impropriety  of  conduct. 

According  to  Ariftotle  *,  indeed,  virtue  did 
not  fo  much  confift  in  thofe  moderate  and  right 
affections,  as  in  the  habit  of  this  moderation. 
In  order  to  underftand  this,  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  virtue  may  be  confidered  either  as  the 
quality  of  an  action,  or  as  the  quality  of  a 
perfon.  Confidered  as  the  quality  of  an  action, 
it  confifts,  even  according  to  Ariftotle,  in  the 
reafonable  moderation  of  the  affection  from 

*  See  Ariftotle  Ethic.  Nic.  lib.  ii.  ch.  i,  a,  3,  and  4. 

which 
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which  the  a6lion  proceeds,  whether  this  dif-  SECT. 
pofition  be  habitual  to  the  perfon  or  not.  Con-  e 
fidered  as  the  quality  of  a  perfon,  it  confifts  in 
the  habit  of  this  reafonable  moderation,  in  its 
having  become  the  cultomary  and  uiual  dif- 
pofition  of  the  mind.  Thus  the  a6lion  which 
proceeds  from  an  occafional  fit  of  generoiity  is 
undoubtedly  a  generous  action,  but  the  man 
who  performs  it,  is  not  neceflarily  a  generous 
perfon,  becaufe  it  may  be  the  fingle  aclion  of 
the  kind  which  he  ever  performed.  The  motive 
and  difpoiition  of  heart,  from  which  this  aclion 
was  performed,  may  have  been  quite  juft  and 
proper :  but  as  this  happy  mood  feems  to  have 
been  the  effect  rather  of  accidental  humour 
than  of  any  thing  fteady  or  permanent  in  the 
character,  it  can  reflect  no  great  honour  on  the 
performer.  When  we  denominate  a  character 
generous  or  charitable,  or  virtuous  in  any  refpect, 
we  mean  to  fignify  that  the  difpofition  exprefled 
by  each  of  thole  appellations  is  the  ufual  and 
cuflomary  difpoiition  of  the  perfon.  But  fingle 
actions  of  any  kind,  how  proper  and  fuitable 
foever,  are  of  little  confequence  to  mow  that 
this  is  the  cafe.  If  a  fingle  action  was  fufficient 
to  ilamp  the  character  of  any  virtue  upon  the 
perfon  who  performed  it,  the  mod  worthlefs  of 
mankind  might  lay  claim  to  all  the  virtues  ; 
iince  there  is  no  man  who  has  not,  upon  fome 
occafions,  acted  with  prudence,  juflice,  tern- 
perance  and  fortitude.  But  though  fingle  actions, 
how  laudable  foever,  reflect  very  little  praife 
upon  the  perfon  who  performs  them,  a  fingle 
VOL.  i.  1 1  vicious 
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PART  vicious  action  performed  by  one  whofe  conduct 
is  ufually  very  regular,  greatly  diminilhes  and 
fometimes  deftroys  altogether  our  opinion  of  his 
virtue.  A  fingle  action  of  this  kind  fufficiently 
{hows  that  his  habits  are  not  perfect,  and  that  he 
is  lefs  to  be  depended  upon,  than,  from  the 
ufual  train  of  his  behaviour,  we  might  have  been 
apt  to  imagine. 

Ariftotle  too*,  when  he  made  virtue  to  confiil 
in  practical  habits,  had  it  probably  in  his  view 
to  oppofe  the  doctrine  of  Plato,  who  feems  to 
have  been  of  opinion  that  juft  fentiments  and 
reafonable  judgments  concerning  what  was  fit 
to  be  done  or  to  be  avoided,  were  alone  fuffi- 
cient  to  conftitute  the  moil  perfect  virtue. 
Virtue,  according  to  Plato,  might  be  conlidered 
as  a  fpecies  of  fcience,  and  no  man,  he  thought, 
could  fee  clearly  and  demonllratively  what  was 
right  and  what  was  wrong,  and  not  act  accord 
ingly.  Paffion  might  make  us  act  contrary  to 
doubtful  and  uncertain  opinions,  not  to  plain 
and  evident  judgments.  Ariftotle,  on  the 
contrary,  was  of  opinion,  that  no  conviction  of 
the  underftanding  was  capable  of  getting  the 
better  of  inveterate  habits,  and  that  good  morals 
arofe  not  from  knowledge  but  from  action. 

III.  According  to  Zeno  t,  the  founder  of 
the  Stoical  doctrine,  every  animal  was  by  nature 
recommended  to  its  own  care,  and  was  endowed 
with  the  principle  of  felf-love,  that  it  might 

*  See  Ariftotle  Mag.  Mor.  lib.  i.  ch.  i. 

f  See  Cicero  de  finibus,  lib.  iii.;  alfo  Diogenes  Laertius  in  Zenone, 
Kb.  vii.  fegxnent  84. 

endea- 
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endeavour  to  preferve,  not  only  its  exiflencc,  SECT. 
but  all  the  different  parts  of  its  nature,  in  the  u- 
beft  and  mofl  perfect  flate  of  which  they  were 
capable. 

The  felf-love  of  man  embraced,  if  I  ma\ 
fo,  his  body  and  all  its  different  members,  his 
mind  and  all  its  different  faculties  and  powers, 
and  defired  the  preservation  and  maintenance  of 
them  all  in  their  beft  and  mofl  perfect  condition. 
Whatever  tended  to  lupport  this  ftate  of  exiflence 
was,  therefore,  by  nature  pointed  out  to  him  as 
fit  to  be  choien  ;  and  whatever  tended  to  deftroy 
it,  as  fit  to  be  rejected.  Thus  health,  ftrength, 
agility,  and  cafe  of  body  as  well  as  the  external 
conveniences  which  could  promote  thefc ; 
wealth,  power,  honours,  the  refpect  and  efleem 
of  thofe  we  live  with ;  were  naturally  pointed 
out  to  us  as  things  eligible,  and  of  which  the 
poffeffion  was  preferable  to  the  want.  On  the 
other  hand,  ficknefs,  infirmity,  unwieldinefs, 
pain  of  body,  as  well  as  all  the  external  incon 
veniences  which  tend  to  occafion  or  bring  on 
any  of  them  ;  poverty,  the  want  of  authority, 
the  contempt  or  hatred  of  thofe  we  live  with ; 
were,  in  the  fame  manner,  pointed  out  to  us 
as  things  to  be  flmnned  and  avoided.  In  each 
of  thofe  two  oppofite  claffes  of  objects,  there 
were  fome  which  appeared  to  be  more  the  objects 
either  of  choice  or  rejection,  than  others  in  the 
fame  clafs.  Thus,  in  the  firii  clafs,  health 
appeared  evidently  preferable  to  flrength,  and 
ftrength  to  agility;  reputation-  to  power,  and 
power  to  riches.  And  thus  too,  in  the  fecond 
I  I  2  clafs, 
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PART  clafs,  ficknefs  was  more  to  be  avoided  than 
vn-  t  unwieldinefs  of  body,  ignominy  than  poverty, 
and  poverty  than  the  lofs  of  power.  Virtue  and 
the  propriety  of  conduct  confifted  in  choofing 
and  rejecting  all  different  objects  and  circum- 
ftances  according  as  they  were  by  nature  ren 
dered  more  or  lefs  the  objects  of  choice  or 
rejection  ;  in  felecting  always  from  among  the 
feveral  objects  of  choice  prefented  to  us,  that 
which  was  moil  to  be  chofen,  when  we  could 
not  obtain  them  all ;  and  in  felecting  too,  out 
of  the  feveral  obje6ts  of  rejection  offered  to  us, 
that  which  was  leafl  to  be  avoided,  when  it  was 
not  in  our  power  to  avoid  them  all.  By  choofing 
and  rejecting  with  this  jufl  and  accurate  difcern- 
ment,  by  thus  bellowing  upon  every  object  the 
preciie  degree  of  attention  it  deferved,  accord 
ing  to  the  place  which  it  held  in  this  natural 
fcale  of  things,  we  maintained,  according  to 
the  Stoics,  that  perfect  rectitude  of  conduct 
which  conflituted  the  effence  of  virtue.  This 
was  what  they  called  to  live  confiftently,  to  live 
according  to  nature,  and  to  obey  thofe  laws  and 
directions  which  nature,  or  the  Author  of 
nature,  had  prefcribed  for  our  conduct. 

So  far  the  Stoical  idea  of  propriety  and  virtue 
is  not  very  different  from  that  of  Ariflotle  and 
the  ancient  Peripatetics. 

Among  thofe  primary  objects  which  nature 
had  recommended  to  us  as  eligible,  was  the 
profperity  of  our  family,  of  our  relations,  of 
our  friends,  of  our  country,  of  mankind,  and 
of  the  imiverfe  in  general.  Nature,  too,  had 

taught 
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taught  us,  that  as  the  profperity  of  two  was  SECT, 
preferable  to  that  of  one,  that  of  many,  or  of  t 
all,  mufl  be  infinitely  more  fo.  That  we  our. 
felves  were  but  one,  and  that  confequently 
wherever  our  profperity  was  inconfiiient  with 
that,  either  of  the  whole,  or  of  any  confiderable 
part  of  the  whole,  it  ought,  even  in  our 
own  choice,  to  yield  to  what  was  fo  vaitly  pre 
ferable.  As  all  the  events  in  this  world  were 
conducted  by  the  providence  of  a  wife,  power 
ful,  and  good  God,  we  might  be  aflured  that 
whatever  happened  tended  to  the  profperity  and 
perfection  of  the  whole.  If  we  ourfelves,  there 
fore,  were  in  poverty,  in  ficknefs,  or  in  any 
other  calamity,  we  ought,  firfl  of  all,  to  ufe  our 
utmofl  endeavours,  fo  far  as  juftice  and  our  duty 
to  others  would  allow,  to  refcue  ourfelves  fron? 
this  difagreeable  circumftance.  But  if,  after  all 
we  could  do,  we  found  this  impoflible,  we  ought 
to  reil  fatisfied  that  the  order  and  perfection  of 
the  univerfe  required  that  we  mould  in  the  mean 
time  continue  in  this  fituation.  And  as  the 
profperity  of  the  -whole,  mould,  even  to  us, 
appear  preferable  to  fo  infignificant  a  part  as 
ourfelves,  our  iituation,  whatever  it  was,  ought 
from  that  moment  to  become  the  object  of  our 
liking,  if  we  would  maintain  that  complete  pro 
priety  and  rectitude  of  fentimcnt  and  conduct 
in  which  confilted  the  perfection  of  our  nature. 
If,  indeed,  any  opportunity  of  extricating 
ourfelves  mould  offer,  it  became  our  duty  to 
embrace  it.  The  order  of  the  univerfe,  it  was 
evident,  no  longer  required  our  continuance  in 
i  i  3  thi* 
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PART  this  fituation,  and  the  great  Director  of  the 
world  plainly  called  upon  us  to  leave  it,  by  fo 
clearly  pointing  out  the  road  which  we  were  to 
follow.  It  was  the  fame  cafe  with  the  adverfity 
of  our  relations,  our  friends,  our  country.  If, 
without  violating  any  more  facred  obligation, 
it  was  in  our  power  to  prevent  or  put  an  end  to 
their  calamity,  it  undoubtedly  was  our  duty  to 
do  fo.  The  propriety  of  aelion,  the  rule  which 
Jupiter  had  given  us  for  the  direction  of  our 
conduct,  evidently  required  this  of  us.  But  if 
it  was  altogether  out  of  our  power  to  do  either, 
we  ought  then  to  conlider  this  event  as  the  moil 
fortunate  which  could  poffibly  have  happened ; 
becaufe  we  might  be  allured  that  it  tended  moll 
to  the  profperity  and  order  of  the  whole,  which 
was  what  we  ourfelves,  if  we  were  wife  and 
equitable,  ought  moft  of  all  to  deiire.  It  was  our 
own  final  intereflconfideredasa  part  of  that  whole, 
of  which  the  profperity  ought  to  be,  not  only 
the  principal,  but  the  ible  object  of  our  defire. 

"  In  what  fenfe,"  fays  Epictetus,  "  are  fome 
"  things  faid  to  be  according  to  our  nature, 
*c  and  others  contrary  to  it  ?  It  is  in  that  fenfe 
"  in  which  we  conlider  ourfelves  as  feparated 
"  and  detached  from  all  other  things.  For  thus 
"  it  may  be  faid  to  be  according  to  the  nature  of 
"  the  foot  to  be  always  clean.  But  if  you  confider 
"  it  as  a  foot,  and  not  as  fomething  detached 
"  from  the  reft  of  the  body,  it  muft  behove  it 
"  fometimes  to  trample  in  the  dirt,  and  fome- 
"  times  to  tread  upon  thorns,  and  fometimes, 
"  too,  to  be  cut  off  for  the  fake  of  the  whole 

"  body  j 
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*'  body;  and  if  it  refufes  this,  it  is  no  longer  SECT. 

"  a  foot.     Thus,  too,  ought   we   to   conceive 

"  with   regard   to  ourfelves.     Wliat  are  you  ? 

"  A  man.     If  you  confider  yourfelf  as  iomething 

"  feparated   and  detached,  it   is   agreeable  to 

"  your  nature  to  live  to  old  age,  to  be  rich,  to 

*c  be  in  health.     But  if  you  conlider  yourfelf  as 

"  a  man,  and  as  a  part  of  a  whole,  upon  account 

"  of  that  whole,  it  will  behove  you  fome times 

"  to  be  in  ficknefs,  fometimes  to  be  expoied  to 

"  the  inconveniency  of  afea  voyage,  fometimes 

"  to  be  in  want ;  and  at  lad,  perhaps,  to  die 

"  before  your  time.     Why  then  do  you  com* 

"  plain  ?     Do  not  you  know  that  by  doing  fo, 

"  as  the  foot  ceafes  to  be  a  foot,  fo  you  ceafe 

"  to  be  a  man  ?" 

A  wife  man  never  complains  of  the  defliny  of 
Providence,  nor  thinks  the  univerfe  in  confuiion 
when  he  is  out  of  order.  He  does  not  look  upon 
himfelf  as  a  whole,  feparated  and  detached 
from  every  other  part  of  nature,  to  be  taken 
care  of  by  itfelf  and  for  itfelf.  He  regards  him 
felf  in  the  light  in  which  he  imagines  the  great 
genius  of  human  nature,  and  of  the  world, 
regards  him.  He  enters,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  into  the 
fentiments  of  that  divine  Being,  and  confiders 
himfelf  as  an  atom,  a  particle,  of  an  immenfe 
and  infinite  fyllem,  which  muft  and  ought  to 
be  difpofed  of,  according  to  the  conveniency  of 
the  whole.  Allured  of  the  wifdom  which 
directs  all  the  events  of  human  life,  whatever 
lot  befalls  him,  he  accepts  it  with  joy,  fatisfied 
that,  if  he  had  known  all  the  connections  and 
114  depend- 
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PART  dependencies  of  the  different  parts  of  the 

verfe,  it  is  the  very  lot  which  he  himfelf  would 
have  wifhed  for.  If  it  is  life,  he  is  contented 
to  live  ;  and  if  it  is  death,  as  nature  mufl  have 
no  further  occalion  for  his  prefence  here,  he 
willingly  goes  where  he  is  appointed.  I  accept, 
faid  a  cynical  philofopher,  whofe  doctrines  were 
in  this  refpect  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  Stoics,  I 
accept,  with  equal  joy  and  fatisf action,  ,what- 
ever  fortune  can  befall  me.  Riches  or  poverty, 
pleafure  or  pain,  health  or  iicknefs,  all  is  alike: 
nor  would  I  deiire  that  the  Gods  fhould  in  any 
reipeet  change  my  deftination.  If  I  was  to  afk 
of  them  any  thing  beyond  what  their  bounty 
has  already  bellowed,  it  mould  be  that  they 
would  inform  me  before-hand  what  it  was  their 
pleafure  mould  be  done  with  me,  that  I  might 
of  my  own  accord  place  myfelf  in  this  fituation, 
and  demonilrate  the  cheerfulnefs  with  which  I 
embraced  their  allotment.  If  I  am  going  to 
fail,  fays  Epictetus,  I  chufe  the  beft  Ihip  and 
the  beft  pilot,  and  I  wait  for  the  faireft  weather 
that  my  circumflances  and  duty  will  allow. 
Prudence  and  propriety,  the  principles  which 
the  Gods  have  given  me  for  the  direction  of  my 
conduct,  require  this  of  me  ;  but  they  require 
no  more :  and  if,  notwithstanding,  a  ftorm 
arifes,  which  neither  the  ftrength  of  the  veffel 
nor  the  ikill  of  the  pilot  are  likely  to  withftand, 
I  give  myfelf  no  trouble  about  the  confequence. 
All  that  I  had  to  do  is  done  already.  The 
directors  of  my  conduct  never  command  me 
to  be  miferable,  to  be  anxious,  deiponding,  or 

afraid. 
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afraid.  Whether  we  are  to  be  drowned,  or  to  s  E  c  T. 
come  to  a  harbour,  is  the  bufinefs  of  Jupiter, 
not  mine.  I  leave  it  entirely  to  his  determination, 
fior  ever  break  my  reft  with  confidering  which 
way  he  is  likely  to  decide  it,  but  receive  what 
ever  comes  with  equal  indifference  and  fecurity. 
From  this  perfect  confidence  in  that  benevo 
lent  wifdom  which  governs  the  univerfe,  and 
from  this  entire  refignation  to  whatever  order 
that  wifdom  might  think  proper  to  eflablifh,  it 
neceifarily  followed,  that,  to  the  Stoical  wife 
man,  all  the  events  of  human  life  muft  be  in  a 
great  meafure  indifferent.  His  happinefs  con- 
fifted  altogether,  firft,  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  happinefs  and  perfection  of  the  great  fyftem 
of  the  univerfe,  of  the  good  government  of  the 
great  republic  of  Gods  and  men,  of  all  rational 
and  fenfible  beings  ;  and,  fecondly,  in  difcharg- 
ing  his  duty,  in  acling  properly  in  the  affairs  of 
this  great  republic  whatever  little  part  that 
wifdom  had  afligned  to  him.  The  propriety 
or  impropriety  of  his  endeavours  might  be  of 
great  confequence  to  him.  Their  fuccefs  or  dif- 
appointment  could  be  of  none  at  all ;  could  ex 
cite  no  paflionate  joy  or  forrow,  no  paflionate 
defire  or  averfion.  If  he  preferred  fome  events 
to  others,  if  fome  fituations  were  the  object's  of 
his  choice  and  others  of  his  rejection,  it  was 
not  becaufe  he  regarded  the  one  as  in  themfelves 
in  any  refpecl:  better  than  the  other,  or  thought 
that  his  own  happinefs  would  be  more  complete 
in  what  is  called  the  fortunate  than  in  what  is 

regarded 
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PART  regarded  as  the  diftrefsful  fituation  ;  but  becaufe 
VIL  the  propriety  of  action,  the  rule  which  the  Gods 
had  given  him  for  the  direction  of  his  conduct, 
required  him  to  chufe  and  reject  in  this  manner. 
All  his  affeffions  were  abforbed  and  fwallowed 
up  in  two  great  affe6lions ;  in  that  for  the  dif- 
charge  of  his  own  duty,  and  in  that  for  the 
greateft  poffible  happinefs  of  all  rational  and 
fenfible  beings.  For  the  gratification  of  this 
latter  affection,  he  relied  with  the  moil  perfect 
fecurity  upon  the  wifdom  and  power  of  the 
great  Superintendant  of  the  univerfe.  His  fole 
anxiety  was  about  the  gratification  of  the  former; 
not  about  the  event,  but  about  the  propriety  of 
his  own  endeavours.  Whatever  the  event  might 
be,  he  trufled  to  a  fuperior  power  and  wifdom 
for  turning  it  to  promote  that  great  end  which 
he  himfelf  was  mofl  defirous  of  promoting. 

This  propriety  of  enuring  and  rejecting, 
thougli  originally  pointed  out  to  us,  and  as  it 
were  recommended  and  introduced  to  our  ac 
quaintance  by  the  things,  and  for  the  fake  of  the 
things,  chofen  and  rejected ;  yet  when  we  had 
once  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it,  the 
order,  the  grace,  the  beauty  which  we  difcerned 
in  this  conduct,  the  happinefs  which  we  felt 
refulted  from  it,  necefTariry  appeared  to  us 
of  much  greater  value  than  the  actual  ob 
taining  of  all  the  different  objects  of  choice,  or 
the  actual  avoiding  of  all  thofe  of  rejection. 
From  the  obfervation  of  this  propriety  arofe 
the  happinefs  and  the  glory;  from  the  neglect 

of 
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of  it,  the  mifery  and  the  difgrace  of  human  SECT. 
nature. 

But  to  a  wife  man,  to  one  wliofe  paflions  were 
brought  under  perfect  fubje<Slion  to  the  ruling 
principles  of  his  nature,  the  exact  obfervation  of 
this  propriety  was  equally  eafy  upon  all  occa- 
iions.     Was  he  in  profperity,  he  returned  thanks 
to  Jupiter  for  having  joined  him  with  circum- 
ftances  which  were  eaiily  maflered,  and  in  which 
there  was  little  temptation  to  do  wrong.     Was 
he  in  adverh'ty,  he  equally  returned  thanks  to 
the  director  of  this  Ipectacle  of  human  life,  for 
having  oppofed  to  him  a  vigorous  athlete,  over 
wrhom,  though  the  contefl  was  likely  to  be  more 
violent,   the   victory   was   more   glorious,    and 
equally  certain.     Can  there  be  any  fhame  in 
that  diilrefs  which  is  brought  upon  us  without 
any  fault  of  our  own,  and  in  which  we  behave 
with  perfect  propriety  ?     There  can,  therefore, 
be  no  evil,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  greatefl 
good    and   advantage.     A   brave    man    exults 
in   thofe  dangers  in  which,  from  no  rafhnefs 
of  his    own,    his   fortune   has    involved    him. 
They  afford  an  opportunity  of  exercifing  that 
heroic   intrepidity,    whofe    exertion   gives   the 
exalted  delight  which  flows  from  the  confciouf- 
nefs  of  fuperior  propriety  and  deferved  admira 
tion.     One  who  is  mailer  of  all  hLs  exercifes  has 
no  averfion  to  meafure  his  flrength  and  activity 
with  the  flrongefl.     And,  in  the  fame  manner, 
one  who  is  mailer  of  all  his  paflions,  does  not 
dread  any  circumflance  in  which  the  Superin- 
tendant  of  the  univerfe  may  think  proper  to 

place 
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PART  place  him.  The  bounty  of  that  divine  Being 
VIL  has  provided  him  with  virtues  which  render  him 
fuperior  to  every  fituation.  If  it  is  pleafure,  he 
has  temperance  to  refrain  from  it ;  if  it  is  pain, 
he  has  conilancy  to  bear  it;  if  it  is  danger  or 
death,  he  has  magnanimity  and  fortitude  to 
defpife  it.  The  events  of  human  life  can  never 
find  him  unprepared,  or  at  a  lofs  how  to  main 
tain  that  propriety  of  fentiment  and  conduct 
which,  in  his  own  appreheniion,  conflitutes  at 
once  his  glory  and  his  happinefs. 

Human  life  the  Stoics  appear  to  have  con- 
fidered  as  a  game  of  great  ikill ;  in  which,  how 
ever,  there  was  a  mixture  of  chance,  or  of  what 
is  vulgarly  underilood  to  be  chance.  In  fuch 
games  the  flake  is  commonly  a  trifle,  and  the 
whole  pleafure  of  the  game  arifes  from  playing 
well,  from  playing  fairly,  and  playing  fkilfulLy. 
If  notwithstanding  all  his  fkill,  however,  the 
good  player  mould,  by  the  influence  of  chance, 
happen  to  lofe,  the  lofs  ought  to  be  a  matter, 
rather  of  merriment,  than  of  ferious  forrow.  He 
has  made  no  falfe  ftroke;  he  has  done  nothing 
which  he  ought  to  be  afhamed  of ;  he  has 
enjoyed  completely  the  whole  pleafure  of  the 
game.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  bad  player,  not- 
withilanding  all  his  blunders,  ihould,  in  the  fame 
manner,  happen  to  win,  his  fuccefs  can  give  him 
but  little  fatisfat5lion.  He  is  mortified  by  the 
remembrance  of  all  the  faults  which  he  com 
mitted.  Even  during  the  play  he  can  enjoy  no 
part  of  the  pleafure  which  it  is  capable  of  afford 
ing.  From  ignorance  of  the  rules  of  the  game, 

fear 
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fear  and  doubt  and  hesitation  are  the  difagree-  SECT. 
able  fentiments  that  precede  almoil  every  ilroke  L 
which  he  plays  ;  and  when  he  has  played  it,  the 
mortification  of  finding  it  a  grofs  blunder,  com 
monly  completes  the  unpleafing  circle  of  his  len- 
fations.     Human  life,  with  all  the  advantages 
which  can  poffibly  attend  it,  ought,  according 
to  the  Stoics,  to  be  regarded  but  as  a  mere  two 
penny  flake  ;  a  matter  by  far  too  infignificant 
to  merit  any  anxious  concern.     Our  only  an 
xious  concern  ought  to  be,  not  about  the  Hake, 
but  about  the  proper  method  of  playing.     If  we 
placed  our  happinefs  in  winning  the  flake,  we 
placed  it  in  what  depended  upon  caufes  beyond 
our  powrer,  and  out  of  our  direction.     We  necef- 
farily  expofed  ourfelves  to  perpetual  fear  and 
uneafmefs,  and  frequently  to  grievous  and  mor 
tifying  difappointments.      If  we   placed  it  in 
playing  well,  in  playing  fairly,  in  playing  wifely 
and  fkilfully;  in  the  propriety  of  our  own  con 
duct  in  fhort ;  wre  placed  it  in  what,  by  proper 
difcipline,  education,  and  attention,  might  be 
altogether  in  our  own  power,   and  under  our 
own  direction.      Our   happinefs  was  perfectly 
fecure,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  fortune.     The 
event  of  our  actions,  if  it  was  out  of  our  power, 
was  equally  out  of  our  concern,  and  we  could 
never  feel  either  fear  or  anxiety  about  it ;  nor 
ever  fuffer  any  grievous,  or  even   any  ferious 
difappointment. 

Human  life  itfelf,  as  well  as  every  different 

advantage  or  difadvantage  which  can  attend  it. 

might,  they  faid,  according  to  different  circum- 

4  fiances, 
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ART  fiances,  be  the  proper  object  either  of  our  choice 
or  of  our  rejection.  If,  in  our  actual  lituation, 
there  were  more  circumllances  agreeable  to 
nature  than  contrary  to  it ;  more  circumftances 
which  were  the  objects  of  choice  than  of  rejec 
tion  ;  life,  in  this  cafe,  was,  upon  the  whole, 
the  proper  object  of  choice,  and  the  propriety 
of  conduct  required  that  we  mould  remain  in 
it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were,  in  our 
actual  fituation,  without  any  probable  hope  of 
amendment,  more  circumilances  contrary  to 
nature  than  agreeable  to  it;  more  circum 
ilances  which  were  the  objects  of  rejection  than 
of  choice;  life  itfelf,  in  this  cafe,  became,  to  a 
wife  man,  the  object  of  rejection,  and  he  was 
not  only  at  liberty  to  remove  out  of  it,  but  the 
propriety  of  conduct,  the  rule  which  the  Gods 
had  given  him  for  the  direction  of  his  conduct, 
required  him  to  do  fo.  I  am  ordered,  fays 
Epietetus,  not  to  dwell  at  Nicopolis.  I  do  not 
dwell  there.  I  am  ordered  not  to  dwell  at 
Athens.  I  do  not  dwell  at  Athens.  I  am 
ordered  not  to  dwell  in  Rome.  I  do  not  dwell 
in  Rome.  I  am  ordered  to  dwell  in  the  little 
and  rocky  ifland  of  Gyarse.  I  go  and  dwell 
there.  But  the  houfe  fmokes  in  Gyarae.  If  the 
fmoke  is  moderate,  I  will  bear  it,  and  flay  there, 
If  it  is  exceffive,  I  will  go  to  a  houfe  from 
whence  no  tyrant  can  remove  me.  I  keep  in 
mind  always  that  the  door  is  open,  that  I  can 
walk  out  when  I  pleafe,  and  retire  to  that  hof- 
pitable  houfe  which  is  at  all  times  open  to  all 
the  world ;  for  beyond  my  undermofl  garment, 

beyond 
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beyond  my  body,  no  man  living  has  any  power  SECT. 
over  me.  If  your  fituation  is  upon  the  whole  u- 
difagreeable ;  if  your  houfe  finokes  too  much 
for  you,  faid  the  Stoics,  walk  forth  by  all  means. 
But  walk  forth  without  repining ;  without  mur 
muring  or  complaining.  Walk  forth  calm,  con- 
tented,  rejoicing,  returning  thanks  to  the  Gods, 
who,  from  their  infinite  bounty,  have  opened 
the  fafe  and  quiet  harbour  of  death,  at  all  times 
ready  to  receive  us  from  the  ftormy  ocean  of 
human  life  ;  who  have  prepared  this  facred,  this 
inviolable,  this  great  afylum,  always  open, 
always  accefiible  ;  altogether  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  rage  and  injuflice  ;  and  large  enough 
to  contain  both  all  thofe  who  wim,  and  all  thofe 
who  do  not  wiih  to  retire  to  it :  an  afylum 
which  takes  away  from  every  man  every  pre 
tence  of  complaining,  or  even  of  fancying  that 
there  can  be  any  evil  in  human  life,  except  fuch 
as  he  may  fuffer  from  his  own  folly  and  \veak- 
nefs. 

The  Stoics,  in  the  few  fragments  of  their 
philofophy  which  have  come  down  to  us,  fome- 
times  talk  of  leaving  life  with  a  gaiety,  and 
even  with  a  levity,  which,  were  we  to  confider 
thofe  paiTages  by  themfelves,  might  induce  us 
to  believe  that  they  imagined  we  could  with 
propriety  leave  it  whenever  we  had  a  mind, 
wantonly  and  capricioufly,  upon  the  flighteil 
difguft  or  uneafinefs.  "  When  you  fup  with  fuch 
"  a  perfon,"  fays  Epictetus,  "  you  complain  of 
"  the  long  flories  which  he  tells  you  about  his 
"  Myfian  wars.  <  Now  my  friend,  fays  he, 

2  "  having 
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PART"  having  told  you  how  I  took  pofleffion  of  an 
vii.  «  eminence  at  fuch  a  place,  I  will  tell  you  how  1 

was  beileged  in  fuch  another  place/  But  if 
cc  you  have  a  mind  not  to  be  troubled  with  his 
"  long  flories,  do  not  accept  of  his  fupper.  If 
"  you  accept  of  his  fupper,  you  have  not  the 
"  leaft  pretence  to  complain  of  his  long  flories. 
"  It  is  the  fame  cafe  with  what  you  call  the 
"  evils  of  human  life.  Never  complain  of  that 
"  of  which  it  is  at  all  times  in  your  power  to 
"  rid  yourfelf."  Not  with  flan  ding  this  gaiety 
and  even  levity  of  expreffion,  however,  the 
alternative  of  leaving  life,  or  of  remaining  in  it, 
was,  according  to  the  Stoics,  a  matter  of  the 
moil  ferious  and  important  deliberation.  We 
ought  never  to  leave  it  till  we  were  diflinc~lly 
called  upon  to  do  fo  by  that  fuperintending 
Power  which  had  originally  placed  us  in  it.  But 
we  were  to  confider  ourfelves  as  called  upon  to 
do  fo,  not  merely  at  the  appointed  and  unavoid 
able  term  of  human  life.  Whenever  the  pro 
vidence  of  that  fuperintending  Power  had  ren 
dered  our  condition  in  life  upon  the  whole  the 
proper  object  rather  of  rejection  than  of  choice  ; 
the  great  rule  which  he  had  given  us  for  the 
direction  of  our  conduct,  then  required  us  to 
leave  it.  We  might  then  be  faid  to  hear  the 
awful  and  benevolent  voice  of  that  divine  Being 
diflinctly  calling  upon  us  to  do  fo. 

It  was  upon  this  account  that,  according  to 
the  Stoics,  it  might  be  the  duty  of  a  wife  man 
to  remove  out  of  life  though  he  was  perfectly 
happy  \  while,  on  the  contrary,  it  might  be  the 

duty 
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duty  of  a  weak  man  to  remain  in  it,  though  he  s  E  c  T, 
was  neceffarily  miferable.     If,  in  the  fituation  t     IL 
of  the  wife  man,  there  were  more  circumftances 
which  were  the  natural  obje6ts  of  rejection  than 
of  choice,  the  whole  fituation  became  the  object 
of  rejection,  and  the  rule  which  the  Gods  had 
given  him  for  the  direction  of  his  conduct,  re 
quired  that  he  ihould  remove  out  of  it  as  fpeedily 
as  particular  circumftances  might  render  conve 
nient.     He  was,  however,  perfectly  happy  even 
during  the  time  that  he  might  think  proper  to 
remain  in  it.     He  had  placed  his  happinefs,  not 
in  obtaining  the  objects   of  his  choice,  or  in 
avoiding  thofe  of  his  rejection ;  but  in  always 
choofing   and  rejecting  with  exact  propriety  ; 
not   in  the  fuccefs,   but   in  the  fitnefs  of  his 
endeavours  and  exertions.     If,  in  the  fituation 
of  the  weak  man,  on  the  contrary,  there  were 
more    circumflances   which   were    the   natural 
objects  of  choice  than  of  rejection ;  his  whole 
fituation  became  the  proper  object  of  choice, 
and  it  was  his  duty  to  remain  in  it.     He  was 
unhappy,  however,  from  not  knowing  how  to 
ufe  thole  circumftances.     Let  his  cards  be  ever 
fo  good,  he  did  not  know  how  to  play  them, 
and  could  enjoy  no   fort   of  real   fatisfaction, 
either  in  the  progrefs,  or  jn  the  event  of  the 
game,  in  whatever  manner  it  might  happen  to 
turn  out*. 

The  propriety,  upon  fome  occafions,  of  vo 
luntary  death,   though  it  was,   perhaps,  more 

*  See  Cicero  de  finibus,  lib.  3.  c.  13.     Olivet's  edition. 

VOL.  i.  K  K  infifted 
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PART  infifled  upon  by  the  Stoics,  than  by  any  other 
feet  of  ancient  philofophers,  was,  however,  a 
doctrine  common  to  them  all,  even  to  the  peace 
able  and  indolent  Epicureans.  During  the  age 
in  which  flouriihed  the  founders  of  all  the  prin 
cipal  feels  of  ancient  philofophy ;  during  the 
Peloponnefian  war  and  for  many  years  after  its 
conclufion,  all  the  different  republics  of  Greece 
were,  at  home,  almofl  always  diftracted  by  the 
moil  furious  factions ;  and  abroad,  involved  in 
the  moft  fanguinary  wars,  in  which  each  fought, 
not  merely  for  fuperiority  or  dominion,  but 
either  completely  to  extirpate  all  its  enemies, 
or,  what  was  not  lefs  cruel,  to  reduce  them 
into  the  vileft  of  all  ftates,  that  of  domeflic 
flavery,  and  to  fell  them,  man,  woman,  and 
child,  like  fo  many  herds  of  cattle,  to  the 
highefl  bidder  in  the  market.  The  fmallnefs 
of  the  greater  part  of  thofe  flates,  too,  rendered 
it,  to  each  of  them,  no  very  improbable  event, 
that  it  might  itfelf  fall  into  that  very  calamity 
which  it  had  fo  frequently,  either,  perhaps, 
actually  inflicted,  or  at  leaft  attempted  to  inflict 
upon  fome  of  its  neighbours.  In  this  diforderly 
Rate  of  things,  the  moft  perfect  innocence,  joined 
to  both  the  highefl  rank  and  the  greateft  public 
fervices,  could  give  no  fecurity  to  any  man  that, 
even  at  home  and  among  his  own  relations  and 
fellow-citizens,  he  was  not,  at  fome  time  or 
another,  from  the  prevalence  of  fome  hoftile 
and  furious  faction,  to  be  condemned  to  the 
moft  cruel  and  ignominious  punifhment.  If  he 
was  taken  prifoner  in  war,  or  if  the  city  of 

whiel* 
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which  he  was  a  member  was  conquered,  he  was  SECT, 
expofed,  if  poflible,  to  ftill  greater  injuries  and  ,_ 
infults.  But  every  man  naturally,  or  rather 
neceffarily,  familiarizes  his  imagination  with  the 
diftreffes  to  which  he  forefees  that  his  fituation 
may  frequently  expofe  him.  It  is  impoflible  that 
a  failor  ihould  not  frequently  think  of  ftorms  and 
fhipwrecks,  and  foundering  at  fea,  and  of  how 
he  himfelf  is  likely  both  to  feel  and  to  act  upon 
fuch  occalions.  It  was  impoflible,  in  the  fame 
manner,  that  a  Grecian  patriot  or  hero  mould 
not  familiarize  his  imagination  with  all  the  dif 
ferent  calamities  to  which  he  was  fenfible  his 
fituation  muil  frequently,  or  rather  conftantly 
expofe  him.  As  an  American  favage  prepares 
his  death-long,  and  coniiders  how  he  mould  act 
when  he  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  ene 
mies,  and  is  by  them  put  to  death  in  the  moil 
lingering  tortures,  and  amidll  the  iniiilts  and 
deriiion  of  all  the  fpectators ;  fo  a  Grecian 
patriot  or  hero  could  not  avoid  frequently  em 
ploying  his  thoughts  in  coniidering  what  he 
ought  both  to  fuffer  and  to  do  in  banimment,  in 
captivity,  when  reduced  to  flavery,  when  put  to 
the  torture,  when  brought  to  the  fcaffbld.  But 
the  philofophers  of  all  the  different  feels  very 
juilly  reprefented  virtue ;  that  is,  wife,  juft,  firm 
and  temperate  conduct ;  not  only  as  the  moll 
probable,  but  as  the  certain  and  infallible  road 
to  happinefs  even  in  this  life.  This  conduct, 
however,  could  not  always  exempt,  and  might 
even  fometimes  expofe  the  peribn  who  followed 
it  to  all  the  calamities  which  were  incident  to 
K  K  2  that 
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PART  that  unfettled  fituation  of  public  affairs.  They 
endeavoured,  therefore,  to  fhow  that  happineis 
was  either  altogether,  or  at  leail  in  a  great 
meafure,  independent  of  fortune ;  the  Stoics, 
that  it  was  fo  altogether ;  the  Academic  and 
Peripatetic  philofophers,  that  it  was  fo  in  a 
great  meafure.  Wife,  prudent,  and  good  con- 
duel:  was,  in  the  firfl  place,  the  condu6l  moil 
likely  to  enfure  fuccefs  in  every  fpecies  of  un 
dertaking  ;  and  fecondly,  though  it  fliould  fail 
of  fuccefs,  yet  the  mind  was  not  left  without 
confolation.  The  virtuous  man  might  ilill  en- 
}oy  the  complete  approbation  of  his  own  breafl ; 
and  might  flill  feel  that,  how  untoward  foever 
things  might  be  without,  all  was  calm  and  peace 
and  concord  within.  He  might  generally  com 
fort  himfelf,  too,  with  the  aifurance  that  he 
polfeffed  the  love  and  efleem  of  every  intelligent 
and  impartial  fpec~lator,  who  could  not  fail  both 
to  admire  his  conduct,  and  to  regret  his  mis 
fortune. 

Thofe  philofophers  endeavoured,  at  the  fame 
time,  to  Ihow,  that  the  greateil  misfortunes  to 
which  human  life  was  liable,  might  be  fupported 
more  eaiily  than  was  commonly  imagined.  They 
endeavoured  to  point  out  the  comforts  which  a 
man  might  Hill  enjoy  when  reduced  to  poverty, 
when  driven  into  banifhment,  when  expofed  to 
the  injuflice  of  popular  clamour,  when  labour 
ing  under  blindnefs,  under  deafnefs,  in  the  ex 
tremity  of  old  age,  upon  the  approach  of  death. 
They  pointed  out,  too,  the  confiderations  which 
might  contribute  to  fupport  his  conilancy 

under 
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under  the  agonies  of  pain  and  even  of  torture, 
in  ficknefs,  in  forrow  for  the  loi's  of  children, 
for  the  death  of  friends  and  relations,  &c.  The 
few  fragments  which  have  come  down  to  us  of 
what  the  ancient  philofophers  had  written  upon 
thefe  fubjeets,  form,  perhaps,  one  of  the  moft 
inilruclive,  as  well  as  one  of  the  moil  interdt- 
ing  remains  of  antiquity.  The  ipirit  and  man 
hood  of  their  doctrines  make  a  wonderful  con 
trail  with  the  defpondmg,  plaintive,  and  whin 
ing  tone  of  fome  modern  fyftems. 

But  while  thofe  ancient  philofophers  endea 
voured  in  this  manner  to  fuggeit  every  coniide- 
ration  which  could,  as  Milton  fays,  arm  the 
obdured  bread  with  flubborn  patience,  as  with 
triple  fteel;  they,  at  the  fame  time,  laboured 
above  all  to  convince  their  followers  that  there 
neither  was  nor  could  be  any  evil  in  death  ;  and 
that,  if  their  fituation  became  at  any  time  too 
hard  for  their  conilancy  to  fupport,  the  remedy 
was  at  hand,  the  door  was  open,  and  they  might, 
without  fear,  walk  out  when  they  pleafed.  If 
there  was  no  world  beyond  the  prefent,  Death, 
they  faid,  could  be  no  evil ;  and  if  there  was 
another  world,  the  Gods  mull  likewife  be  in 
that  other,  and  a  juil  man  could  fear  no  evil 
while  under  their  protection.  Thofe  philofo 
phers,  in  fhort,  prepared  a  death-long,  if  I  may 
fay  fo,  which  the  Grecian  patriots  and  heroes 
might  make  ufe  of  upon  the  proper  occaiions ; 
and,  of  all  the  different  feels,  the  Stoics,  I  think 
it  muil  be  acknowledged,  had  prepared  by  far 
the  moft  animated  and  fpirited  fong. 

K  K  3  Suicide, 
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Suicide,  however,  never  feems  to  have  been 
very  common  among  the  Greeks.  Excepting 
Cleomenes,  I  cannot  at  prefent  recollect  any 
very  illuftrious  either  patriot  or  hero  of  Greece, 
who  died  by  his  own  hand.  The  death  of  Arif- 
tomenes  is  as  much  beyond  the  period  of  true 
hiflory  as  that  of  Ajax.  The  common  flory  of 
the  death  of  Themiflocles,  though  within  that 
period,  bears  upon  its  face  all  the  marks  of  a 
mofl  romantic  fable.  Of  all  the  Greek  heroes 
whofe  lives  have  been  written  by  Plutarch,  Cle 
omenes  appears  to  have  been  the  only  one  who 
perifhed  in  this  manner.  Theramines,  Socrates, 
and  Phocion,  who  certainly  did  not  want  cou 
rage,  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  fent  to  prifon, 
and  fubmitted  patiently  to  that  death  to  which 
the  injuftice  of  their  fellow-citizens  had  con 
demned  them.  The  brave  Eumenes  allowed 
himfelf  to  be  delivered  up,  by  his  own  muti 
nous  foldiers,  to  his  enemy  Antigonus,  and  was 
flarved  to  death,  without  attempting  any  vio 
lence.  The  gallant  Philopocmen  fuffered  him 
felf  to  be  taken  prifoner  by  the  Meffenians,  wras 
thrown  into  a  dungeon,  and  was  fuppofed  to 
have  been  privately  poifoned.  Several  of  the 
philofophers,  indeed,  are  faid  to  have  died  in 
this  manner  ;  but  their  lives  have  been  fo  very 
foolimly  written,  that  very  little  credit  is  due 
to  the  greater  part  of  the  tales  which  are  told 
of  them.  Three  different  accounts  have  been 
given  of  the  death  of  Zeno  the  Stoic.  One  is, 
that  after  enjoying,  for  ninety-eight  years,  the 
mofl  perfect  ftate  of  health,  he  happened,  in 
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going  out  of  his  fchool,  to  fall ;  and  though  he  S  E  c  T. 
Differed  no  other  damage  than  that  of  breaking 
or  diflocating  one  of  his  ringers,  he  ftruck  the 
ground  with  his  hand,  and,  in  the  words  of  the 
Niobe  of  Euripides,  faid,  /  cow,  why  doejl 
thou  call  me  ?  and  immediately  went  home  and 
hanged  himfelf.  At  that  great  age,  one  mould 
think,  he  might  have  had  a  little  more  patience. 
Another  account  is,  that,  at  the  fame  age,  and 
in  confequence  of  a  like  accident,  he  flarved 
himfelf  to  death.  The  third  account  is,  that, 
at  feventy-two  years  of  age,  he  died  in  the  na 
tural  way ;  by  far  the  moil  probable  account  of 
the  three,  and  fupported  too  by  the  authority 
of  a  cotemporary,  who  mufl  have  had  every 
opportunity  of  being  well-informed ;  of  Perf<cus, 
originally  the  Have,  and  afterwards  the  friend 
and  difciple  of  Zeno.  The  firft  account  is  given 
by  Apollonius  of  Tyre,  who  flourifhed  about  the 
time  of  Auguftus  Caefar,  between  two  and  three 
hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Zeno.  I  know 
not  who  is  the  author  of  the  fecond  account. 
Apollonius,  who  was  himfelf  a  Stoic,  had  pro- 
bably  thought  it  would  do  honour  to  the 
founder  of  a  feel;  which  talked  fo  much  about 
voluntary  death,  to  die  in  this  manner  by  his 
own  hand.  Men  of  letters,  though,  after  their 
death,  they  are  frequently  more  talked  of  than 
the  greateit  princes  or  ftatefmen  of  their  times, 
are  generally,  during  their  life,  fo  obfcure  and 
iniigniflcant  that  their  adventures  are  feldom 
recorded  by  cotemporary  hiilorians.  Thofe  of 
after-ages,  in  order  to  fatisfy  the  public  curi- 
K  K  4  ofity, 
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PART  ofity,  and  having  no  authentic  documents  either 
to  fupport  or  to  contradict  their  narratives,  feem 
frequently  to  have  fafhioned  them  according  to 
their  own  fancy  ;  and  almorl  always  with  a  great 
mixture  of  the  marvellous.  In  this  particular 
cafe  the  marvellous,  though  fupported  by  no 
authority,  feems  to  have  prevailed  over  the  pro 
bable,  though  fupported  by  the  bell.  Diogenes 
Laertius  plainly  gives  the  preference  to  the  ftory 
of  Apollonius.  Lucian  and  Laetantius  appear 
both  to  have  given  credit  to  that  of  the  great 
age  and  of  the  violent  death. 

This  fafhion  of  voluntary  death  appears  to 
have  been  much  more  prevalent  among  the 
proud  Romans,  than  it  ever  was  among  the 
lively,  ingenious,  and  accommodating  Greeks. 
Even  among  the  Romans,  the  faihion  feems  not 
to  have  been  eilablifhed  in  the  early  and,  what 
are  called,  the  virtuous  ages  of  the  republic. 
The  common  ftory  of  the  death  of  Regulus, 
though  probably  a  fable,  could  never  have  been 
Invented,  had  it  been  fuppofed  that  'any  dif- 
honour  could  fall  upon  that  hero,  from  patiently 
fubmitting  to  the  tortures  which  the  Carthagi 
nians  are  faid  to  have  inflicted  upon  him.  In 
the  later  ages  of  the  republic,  fome  difhonour, 
I  apprehend,  woidd  have  attended  this  fubmif- 
fion.  In  the  different  civil  wars  which  preceded 
the  fall  of  the  commonwealth,  many  of  the  emi 
nent  men  of  all  the  contending  parties  chofe 
rather  to  perifh  by  their  own  hands,  than  to  fall 
into  thofe  of  their  enemies.  The  death  of  Cato, 
celebrated  by  Cicero,  and  cenfured  by  Caefar,  and 
2  become 
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become  the  fubject  of  a  very  ferious  controverfy  SECT. 
between,  perhaps,  the  two  moil  illuftrious  advo 
cates  that  the  world  had  ever  beheld,  ftamped 
a  character  of  fplendour  uj)on  this  method  of 
dying  which  it  feems  to  have  retained  for  feveral 
ages  after.  The  eloquence  of  Cicero  was  fupe- 
rior  to  that  of  Caefar.  The  admiring  prevailed 
greatly  over  the  cenfuring  party,  and  the  lovers 
of  liberty,  for  many  ages  afterwards,  looked  up 
to  Cato  as  to  the  moft  venerable  martyr  of  the 
republican  party.  The  head  of  a  party,  the 
Cardinal  de  Retz  obierves,  may  do  what  he 
pleafes  ; '  as  long  as  he  retains  the  confidence  of 
his  own  friends,  he  can  never  do  wrong ;  a 
maxim  of  which  His  Eminence  had  himfelf,  upon 
feveral  occaiions,  an  opportunity  of  experienc 
ing  the  truth.  Cato,  it  feems,  joined  to  his 
other  virtues  that  of  an  excellent  bottle  com 
panion.  His  enemies  accufed  him  of  drunken- 
nefs,  but,  fays  Seneca,  whoever  objected  this 
vice  to  Cato,  will  find  it  much  eafier  to  prove 
that  drunkennefs  is  a  virtue,  than  that  Cato 
could  be  addicted  to  any  vice. 

Under  the  Emperors  this  method  of  dying 
feems  to  have  been,  for  a  long  time,  perfectly 
falhionable.  In  the  epiflles  of  Pliny  we  find  an 
account  of  feveral  perfons  who  chofe  to  die  in 
this  manner,  rather  from  vanity  and  orientation, 
it  would  feem,  than  from  what  would  appear, 
even  to  a  fober  and  judicious  Stoic,  any  proper 
or  neceflary  reafon.  Even  the  ladies,  who  are 
feldom  behind  in  following  the  fafhion,  lee  in 
frequently  to  have  chofen,  moil  unneceflarily, 

to 
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P  A  R  T  to  die  in  this  manner ;  and,  like  the  ladies  in 
VIL  Bengal,  to  accompany,  upon  fome  occaiions, 
their  huibands  to  the  tomb.  The  prevalence  of 
this  fafhion  certainly  occalioned  many  deaths 
which  would  not  otherwife  have  happened.  All 
the  havock,  however,  which  this,  perhaps  the 
higheil  exertion  of  human  vanity  and  imper 
tinence,  could  occaiion,  would,  probably,  at  no 
time,  be  very  great. 

The  principle  of  fuicide,  the  principle  which 
would  teach  us,  upon  fome  occalions,  to  'con- 
iider  that  violent  action  as  an  object  of  applaufe 
and  approbation,  feems  to  be  altogether  a  refine 
ment  of  philofophy.  Nature,  in  her  found  and 
healthful  ilate,  feems  never  to  prompt  us  to 
fuicide.  There  is,  indeed,  a  fpecies  of  melan 
choly  (a  difeafe  to  which  human  nature,  among 
its  other  calamities,  is  unhappily  fubject)  which 
feems  to  be  accompanied  with,  what  one  may 
call,  an  irrefiftible  appetite  for  felf-deilruction. 
In  circumilances  often  of  the  higheil  external 
profperity,  and  fometimes  too,  in  fpite  even  of 
the  moil  ferious  and  deeply  impreffed  fenti- 
ments  of  religion,  this  difeafe  has  frequently 
been  known  to  drive  its  wretched  victims  to 
this  fatal  extremity.  The  unfortunate  perfons 
who  peri fli  in  this  miferable  manner,  are  the 
proper  objects,  not  of  cenfure,  but  of  com- 
miferation.  To  attempt  to  puniih  them,  when 
they  are  beyond  the  reach  of  all  human  punifh- 
ment,  is  not  more  abfurd  than  it  is  unjuil. 
That  punifhment  can  fall  only  on  their  furviving 
friends  and  relations,  who  are  always  perfectly 

innocent. 
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innocent,  and  to  whom  the  lofs  of  their  friend,  SECT. 
in  this  difgraceful  manner,  mufl  always  be  alone 
a  very  heavy  calamity.  Nature,  in  her  found 
and  healthful  ftate,  prompts  us  to  avoid  diftrefs 
upon  all  occaiions  ;  upon  many  occafions  to 
defend  ourfelves  againft  it,  though  at  the  hazard, 
or  even  with  the  certainty  of  perifhing  in  that 
defence.  But,  when  we  have  neither  been  able 
to  defend  ourfelves  from  it,  nor  have  perifhed 
in  that  defence,  no  natural  principle,  no  regard 
to  the  approbation  of  the  fuppofed  impartial 
Ipeclator,  to  the  judgment  of  the  man  within 
the  breafl,  feems  to  call  upon  us  to  efcape  from 
it  by  deilroying  ourfelves.  It  is  only  the  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  our  own  weaknefs,  of  our  own  in 
capacity  to  fupport  the  calamity  with  proper 
manhood  and  firmnefs,  which  can  drive  us  to 
this  refolution.  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
either  read  or  heard  of  any  American  favage, 
who,  upon  being  taken  prifoner  by  fome  hoflile 
tribe,  put  himfelf  to  death,  in  order  to  avoid 
being  afterwards  put  to  death  in  torture,  and 
amidft  the  infults  and  mockery  of  his  enemies. 
He  places  his  glory  in  fupporting  thofe  torments 
with  manhood,  and  in  retorting  thofe  infults  with 
tenfold  contempt  and  derifion. 

This  contempt  of  life  and  death,  however, 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  moil  entire  fubmiflion 
to  the  order  of  Providence ;  the  mod  complete 
contentment  with  every  event  which  the  current 
of  human  affairs  could  poflibly  call  up,  may  be 
confidered  as  the  two  fundamental  doclrine-s 
upon  which  refted  the  whole  fabric  of  Stoical 

morality. 
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PART  morality.  The  independent  and  fpirited,  but 
often  harfh  Epi6tetus,  may  be  confidered  as  the 
great  apollle  of  the  firft  of  thofe  doctrines  :  the 
mild,  the  humane,  the  benevolent  Antoninus, 
of  the  fecond. 

The  emancipated  flave  of  Epaphriditus,  who, 
in  his  youth,  had  been  fubjected  to  the  infolence 
of  a  brutal  matter,  who,  in  his  riper  years,  was, 
by  the  jealoufy  and  caprice  of  Domitian, 
banifhed  from  Rome  and  Athens,  and  obliged 
to  dwell  at  Nicopolis,  and  who,  by  the  fame 
tyrant,  might  expect  every  moment  to  be  fent 
to  Gyarae,  or,  perhaps,  to  be  put  to  death  ; 
could  preferve  his  tranquillity  only  by  foftering 
in  his  mind  the  moil  fovereign  contempt  of 
human  life.  He  never  exults  fo  .much,  accord* 
ingly  ;  his  eloquence  is  never  fo  animated  as 
when  he  reprefents  the  futility  and  nothingnefs 
of  all  its  pleafures  and  all  its  pains. 

The  good-natured  Emperor,  the  abfolute 
fovereign  of  the  whole  civilized  part  of  the 
world,  who  certainly  had  no  peculiar  reafon  to 
complain  of  his  own  allotment,  delights  in  ex- 
preffing  his  contentment  with  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  things,  and  in  pointing  out  beauties 
even  in  thofe  parts  of  it  where  vulgar  obfervers 
are  not  apt  to  fee  any.  There  is  a  propriety 
and  even  an  engaging  grace,  he  obferves,  in 
old  age  as  well  as  in  youth  ;  and  the  weaknefs 
and  decrepitude  of  the  one  ilate  are  as  fuitable 
to  nature  as  the  bloom  and  vigour  of  the  other. 
Death,  too,  is  juft  as  proper  a  termination  of 
old  age,  as  youth  is  of  childhood,  or  manhood 

of 
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of  youth.  As  we  frequenty  lay,  he  remarks  SECT. 
upon  another  occalion,  that  the  phylician  has  ^ 
ordered  to  iiich  a  man  to  ride  on  horfeback,  or 
to  ufe  the  cold  bath,  or  to  walk  barefooted  ;  fo 
ought  we  to  fay,  that  Nature,  the  great  con 
ductor  and  phyiician  of  the  univerfe,  has  or 
dered  to  fuch  a  man  a  difeafe,  or  the  amputation 
of  a  limb,  or  the  lofs  of  a  child.  By  the  pre- 
fcriptions  of  ordinary  phylicians  the  patient  i wal 
lows  many  a  bitter  potion  ;  undergoes  many 
a  painful  operation.  From  the  very  uncertain 
hope,  however,  that  health  may  be  the  confe- 
quence,  he  gladly  fubmits  to  all.  The  harfhefl 
prefcriptions  of  the  great  Phyfician  of  nature, 
the  patient  may,  in  the  lame  manner,  hope  will 
contribute  to  his  own  health,  to  his  own  final 
profperity  and  happinels  :  and  he  may  be  per 
fectly  allured  that  they  not  only  contribute,  but 
are  indifpenfably  neeeflary  to  the  health,  to  the 
profperity  and  happinefs  of  the  univerfe,  to  the 
furtherance  and  advancement  of  the  great  plan 
of  Jupiter.  Had  they  not  been  fo,  the  univerfe 
would  never  have  produced  them ;  its  all-wife 
Archite6t  and  Conductor  would  never  have  fnf- 
iercd  them  to  happen.  As  all,  even  the  fmalldt 
of  the  co-exifrent  parts  of  the  univerfe,  are 
exactly  fitted  to  one  another,  and  all  contribute 
to  compofe  one  immenfe  and  connected  fyilem  ; 
fo  all,  even  apparently  the  moil  infignificant  of 
the  fucceflive  events  which  follow  one  another, 
make  parts,  and  neceffary  parts,  of  that  great 
chain  of  caufes  and  effects  which  had  no  begin- 
ing,  and  which  will  have  no  end  ;  and  which,  as 

they 
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PART  they  all  neceffarily  refult  from  the  original  ar- 
rangement  and  contrivance  of  the  whole ;  fo 
they  are  all  effentially  neceffary,  not  only  to  its 
profperity,  but  to  its  continuance  and  preferva- 
tion.  Whoever  does  not  cordially  embrace 
whatever  befals  him,  whoever  is  forry  that  it 
has  befallen  him,  whoever  willies  that  it  had  not 
befallen  him,  wrfhes,  fo  far  as  in  him  lies,  to 
flop  the  motion  of  the  univerfe,  to  break  that 
great  chain  of  fucceffion,  by  the  progrefs  of 
which  that  fyftem  can  alone  be  continued  and 
preferved,  and,  for  fome  little  conveniency  of 
his  own,  to  diforder  and  difcompofe  the  whole 
machine  of  the  world.  "  O  world,"  fays  he,  in 
another  place,  "  all  things  are  fuitable  to  me 
"  which  are  fuitable  to  thee.  Nothing  is  too 
"  early  or  too  late  to  me  which  is  feafonable  for 
"  thee.  All  is  fruit  to  me  which  thy  feafons 
"  bring  forth.  From  thee  are  all  things  ;  in 
"  thee  are  all  things  ;  for  thee  are  all  things. 
"  One  man  fays,  O  beloved  city  of  Cecrops. 
"  Wilt  not  thou  fay,  O  beloved  city  of  God?" 

From  thefe  very  fublime  doctrines  the  Stoics, 
or  at  leafl  fome  of  the  Stoics,  attempted  to  de 
duce  all  their  paradoxes. 

The  Stoical  wife  man  endeavoured  to  enter 
into  the  views  of  the  great  Superintendant  of 
the  univerfe,  and  to  fee  things  in  the  fame  light 
in  which  that  divine  Being  beheld  them.  But, 
to  the  great  Superintendant  of  the  univerfe,  all 
the  different  events  which  the  courfe  of  his 
providence  may  bring  forth,  what  to  us  appear 
the  fmalleft  and  the  greateri,  the  buriting  of  a 

bubble. 
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bubble,  as  Mr.  Pope  fays,  and  that  of  a  world,  SECT. 
for  example,  were  perfectly  equal,  were  equally 
parts  of  that  great  chain  which  he  had  pre- 
tleftined  from  all  eternity,  were  equally  the 
effects  of  the  fame  unerring  wifdom,  of  the 
fame  univerfal  and  boundlefs  benevolence.  To 
the  Stoical  wife  man,  in  the  fame  manner,  all 
thofe  different  events  were  perfectly  equal.  In 
the  courfe  of  thofe  events,  indeed,  a  little  de 
partment,  in  which  he  had  himfelf  fome  little 
management  and  direction,  had  been  afligned 
to  him.  In  this  department  he  endeavoured  to 
act  as  properly  as  he  could,  and  to  conduct 
himfelf  according  to  thofe  orders  which,  he 
underilood,  had  been  prefcribed  to  him.  But 
he  took  no  anxious  or  pailionate  concern  either 
in  the  fuccefs,  or  in  the  difappointment  of  his 
own  moft  faithful  endeavours.  The  highefl 
profperity  and  the  total  deftruction  of  that  little 
department,  of  that  little  fyftem  which  had  been 
in  fome  meafure  committed  to  his  charge,  were 
perfectly  indifferent  to  him.  If  thofe  events 
had  depended  upon  him,  he  would  have  chofen 
the  one,  and  lie  would  have  rejected  the  other. 
But  as  they  did  not  depend  upon  him,  he  trufted 
to  a  fuperior  wifdom,  and  was  perfectly  fatisfied 
that  the  event  which  happened,  whatever  it 
might  be,  was  the  very  event  which  he  himfelf, 
had  he  known  all  the  connections  and  depen 
dencies  of  things,  would  mod  earneflly  and 
devoutly  have  wiihed  for.  Whatever  he  did 
under  the  influence  and  direction  of  thofe 
principles  was  equally  perfect ;  and  when  lu? 

3  ftretched 
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PART  ilretched  out  his  finger,  to  give  the  example 
which  they,  commonly  made  ufe  of,  he  per 
formed  an  action  in  every  refpect  as  meritorious, 
as  worthy  of  praife  and  admiration,  as  when  he 
laid  down  his  life  for  the  fervice  of  his  country. 
As,  to  the  great  Superintendant  of  the  univerfe, 
the  greaterl  and  the  fmallell  exertions  of  his 
power,  the  formation  and  diflblution  of  a  world, 
the  formation  and  diffolution  of  a  bubble,  were 
equally  eaiy,  were  equally  admirable,  and  equally 
the  effects  of  the  fame  divine  wifdom  and  bene 
volence  ;  fo,  to  the  Stoical  wife  man,  what  we 
would  call  the  great  action  required  no  more 
exertion  than  the  little  one,  was  equally  eaiy, 
proceeded  from  exactly  the  fame  principles, 
wras  in  no  refpect  more  meritorious,  nor  worthy 
of  any  higher  degree  of  praife  and  admiration. 

As  all  thofe  who  had  arrived  at  this  ilate  of 
perfection,  were  equally  happy  ;  fo  all  thofe 
who  fell  in  the  fmalleft  degree  fhort  of  it,  how 
nearly  foever  they  might  approach  to  it,  were 
equally  miferable.  As  the  man,  they  faid,  who 
was  but  an  inch  below  the  furface  of  the  water, 
could  no  more  breathe  than  he  who  was  an  hun 
dred  yards  below  it ;  fo  the  man  who  had  not 
completely  fubdued  all  his  private,  partial,  and 
felfim  paflions,  who  had  any  other  earneil  defire 
but  that  for  the  univerfal  happinefs,  who  had 
not  completely  emerged  from  that  abyfs  of 
mifery  and  diforder  into  which  his  anxiety  for 
the  gratification  of  thofe  private,  partial,  and 
felfim  paffions  had  involved  him,  could  no  more 
breathe  the  free  air  of  liberty  and  independency, 

could 
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could  no  more  enjoy  the  fecurity  and  happinefs  SECT. 
of  the  wife  man,  than  he  who  was  mod  remote  t 
from  that  fituation.     As  all  the  actions  of  the 
wife  man  were  perfect  and  equally  perfect ;  fo 
all  thofe  of  the  man  who  had  not  arrived  at  this 
fupreme  wifdom  were  faulty,  and,  as  fome  Stoics 
pretended,  equally  faulty.     As  one  truth,  they 
faid,  could  not  be  more  true,  nor  one  falfehood 
more    falfe    than  another  ;    fo    an  honourable 
aclion  could  not    be  more  honourable,   nor  a 
fhameful  one  more  fhaineful  than  another.     As 
in  mooting  at  a  mark,  the  man  who  milled  it  by 
an  inch  had  equally  milled  it  with  him  who  had 
done  fo  by  a  hundred  yards ;  fo  the  man  who, 
in  what  to   us   appears  the  moil   infignificant 
a6tion,  had  acted   improperly  and   without    a 
fufficient  reafon,  was  equally  faulty  with  him 
who  had  done  fo  in,  what  to  us  appears,  the 
moll    important ;    the   man   who  has   killed   a 
cock,  for  example,  improperly  and  without  a 
fufficient  reafon,  with  him  who  had  murdered 
his  father. 

If  the  firft  of  thofe  two  paradoxes  mould 
appear  fufficiently  violent,  the  fecond  is  evi 
dently  too  abfurd  to  deferve  any  ferious  con- 
fideration.  It  is,  indeed,  fo  very  abfurd  that 
one  can  fcarce  help  fufpecling  that  it  mull  have 
been  in  fome  meafure  mifunderftood  or  mifre- 
prefented.  At  any  rate,  I  cannot  allow  myfelf 
to  believe  that  fuch  men  as  Zeno  or  Cleanthes, 
men,  it  is  faid,  of  the  mod  fimple  as  well  as  of 
the  mod  fublime  eloquence,  could  be  the 
authors,  either  of  thefe,  or  of  the  greater  part 
VOL.  i.  L  L  of 
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P  A  R  T  of  the  other  Stoical  paradoxes,  which  are  in 
vn*  general  mere  impertinent  quibbles,  and  do  fo 
little  honour  to  their  fyflem  that  I  fhall  give  no 
further  account  of  them.  I  am  difpofed  to 
impute  them  rather  to  Chryfippus,  the  difciple 
and  follower,  indeed,  of  Zeno  and  Cleanthes, 
but  who,  from  all  that  has  been  delivered  down 
to  us  concerning  him,  feems  to  have  been  a 
mere  dialectical  pedant,  without  tafle  or  ele* 
gance  of  any  kind.  He  may  have  been  the 
firft  who  reduced  their  doctrines  into  a  fcholaflic 
or  technical  fyflem  of  artificial  definitions,  divi- 
fions,  and  fubdivifions  ;  one  of  the  moil  effectual 
expedients,  perhaps,  for  extinguifhing  whatever 
degree  of  good  fenfe  there  may  be  in  any  moral 
or  metaphyfical  doctrine.  Such  a  man  may 
very  eafily  be  fuppofed  to  have  underflood  too 
literally  fome  animated  expreffions  of  his  maflers 
in  defcribing  the  happinefs  of  the  man  of  per 
fect  virtue,  and  the  unhappinefs  of  whoever  fell 
fhort  of  that  character. 

The  Stoics  in  general  feem  to  have  admitted 
that  there  might  be  a  degree  of  proficiency  in 
thofe  who  had  not  advanced  to  perfect  virtue 
and  happinefs.  They  diflributed  thofe  profi 
cients  into  different  claffes,  according  to  the 
degree  of  their  advancement ;  and  they  called 
the  imperfect  virtues  which  they  fuppofed  them 
capable  of  exercifmg,  not  rectitudes,  but  pro 
prieties,  fitneffes,  decent  and  becoming  actions, 
for  which  a  plaufible  or  probable  reafon  could 
be  afligned,  what  Cicero  exprefles  by  the  Latin 
word  officia,  and  Seneca,  I  think  more  exactly, 

•by 
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by  that  of  convenientia.     The  do&rine  of  thofe  SECT. 

IT 

imperfect,  but  attainable  virtues,  ieems  to  have 
conftituted  what  we  may  call  the  practical  mo 
rality  of  the  Stoics.  It  is  the  fubje£t  of  Cicero's 
Offices  ;  and  is  faid  to  have  been  that  of  another 
book  written  by  Marcus  Brutus,  but  which  is 
now  lod. 

The  plan  and  fyftem  which  Nature  has 
iketched  out  for  our  conduct,  feems  to  be  alto 
gether  different  from  that  of  the  Stoical  philo- 
ibphy, 

By  Nature  the  events  which  immediately 
affeci  that  little  department  in  which  we  our- 
felves  have  fome  little  management  and  direc 
tion,  which  immediately  affeci  ourfelves,  our 
friends,  our  country,  are  the  events  which  in- 
tereft  us  the  moil,  and  which  chiefly  excite  our 
defires  and  averiions,  our  hopes  and  fears,  our 
joys  and  forrows.  Should  thofe  paflions  be, 
what  they  are  very  apt  to  be,  too  vehement, 
Nature  has  provided  a  proper  remedy  and  cor 
rection.  The  real  or  even  the  imaginary  pre- 
fence  of  the  impartial  fpeftator,  the  authority  of 
the  man  within  the  bread,  is  always  at  hand  to 
overawe  them  into  the  proper  tone  and  temper 
of  moderation. 

If,  notwithdanding  our  molt  faithful  exer 
tions,  all  the  events  which  can  affect  this  little 
department,  mould  turn  out  the  mod  unfortu 
nate  and  diiadrous,  Nature  has  by  no  means 
left  us  without  confolation.  That  confolation 
may  be  drawn,  not  only  from  the  complete 
approbation  of  the  man  within  the  bread,  but, 

L  L  2  if 
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PART  if  poffible,  from  a  ilill  nobler  and  more  generous 
principle,  from  a  firm  reliance  upon,  and  a 
reverential  fubmiffion  to,  that  benevolent  wif- 
dom  which  directs  all  the  events  of  human  life, 
and  which,  we  may  be  allured,  would  never  have 
fuffered  thofe  misfortunes  to  happen,  had  they 
not  been  indifpenfably  neceffary  for  the  good  of 
the  whole. 

Nature  has  -not  prefcribed  to  us  this  fublime 
contemplation  as  the  great  bufinefs  and  occupa 
tion  of  our  lives.  She  only  points  it  out  to  us  as 
the  confoiation  of  our  misfortunes.  The  Stoical 
philofophy  prefcribes  it  as  the  great  bufinefs 
and  occupation  of  our  lives.  That  philofophy 
teaches  us  to  interefl  ourfelves  earneftly  and 
anxioufly  in  no  events,  external  to  the  good 
order  of  our  own  minds,  to  the  propriety  of  our 
own  choofing  and  rejecting,  except  in  thofe 
which  concern  a  department  where  we  neither 
have  nor  ought  to  have  any  fort  of  management 
or  direction,  the  department  of  the  great  Su- 
perintendant  of  the  univerfe.  By  the  perfect 
apathy  which  it  prefcribes  to  us,  by  endeavour 
ing,  not  merely  to  moderate,  but  to  eradicate  all 
our  private,  partial,  and  felfilh  affections,  by 
fuffering  us  to  feel  for  whatever  can  befall  our 
felves,  our  friends,  our  country,  not  even  the 
lympathetic  and  reduced  paffions  of  the  impar 
tial  fpectator,  it  endeavours  to  render  us  alto 
gether  indifferent  and  unconcerned  in  the  fuc- 
cefs  or  mifcarriage  of  every  thing  which  Nature 
has  prefcribed  to  us  as  the  proper  bufinefs  and 
occupation  'of  our  lives. 

The 
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The  realbnings  of  philofophy,  it  may  be  faid,  SECT. 
though  they  may  confound  and  perplex  the  ^__ 
underftanding,  can  never  break  down  the  iiecet 
iary  connection  which  Nature  lias  eilubliihed 
between  caufes  and  their  effects.  The  caules 
which  naturally  excite  our  deliresand  averfions, 
our  liopes  and  fears,  our  joys  and  ibrrows, 
would  no  doubt,  notwithflanding  all  the  reaibn- 
ings  of  Stoicifm,  produce  upon  each  individual, 
according  to  the  degree  of  his  actual  feniibility, 
their  proper  and  neceilary  effects.  The  judg 
ments  of  the  man  within  the  breait,  however, 
might  be  a  good  deal  affected  by  thole  reaibn- 
ings,  and  that  great  inmate  might  be  taught  by 
them  to  attempt  to  overawe  all  our  private, 
partial,  and  felrifh  affections  into  a  more  or  lei's 
perfect  tranquillity.  To  direct  the  judgments 
of  this  inmate  is  the  great  purpofe  of  all  fyftems 
of  morality.  That  the  Stoical  philofophy  had 
very  great  influence  upon  the  character  and 
conduct  of  its  followers,  cannot  be  doubted ; 
and  that,  though  it  might  fometimes  incite  them 
to  unneceflary  violence,  its  general  tendency 
was  to  animate  them  to  aclions  of  the  moil 
heroic  magnanimity  and  moll  exteniive  bene 
volence. 

IV.  Beiides  thefe  ancient,  there  are  fome 
modern  fyftems,  according  to  which  virtue  con- 
Ms  in  propriety ;  or  in  the  fuitablenefs  of  the 
affection  from  which  we  a6t,  to  the  caufe  or 
object  which  excites  it.  The  fyftem  of  Dr. 
Clark,  which  places  virtue  in  acting  according 
to  the  relations  of  things,  in  regulating  our 
L  L  3  conduct 
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PART  condu6l  according  to  the  fitnefs  or  incongruity 
which  there  may  be  in  the  application  of 
certain  actions  to  certain  things,  or  to  cer 
tain  relations  :  that  of  Mr.  Woollafton,  which 
places  it  in  acting  according  to  the  truth  of 
things,  according  to  their  proper  nature  and 
eflence,  or  in  treating  them  as  what  they  really 
are,  and  not  as  what  they  are  not :  that  of  my 
Lord  Shaftefbury,  which  places  it  in  maintaining 
a  proper  balance  of  the  affections,  and  in  allow 
ing  no  paffion  to  go  beyond  its  proper  fphere ; 
are  all  of  them  more  or  lefs  inaccurate  defcrip- 
tions  of  the  fame  fundamental  idea. 

None  of  thofe  fyilems  either  give,  or  even 
pretend  to  give,  any  precife  or  diftinct  meafure 
by  which  this  fitnefs  or  propriety  of  affection 
can  be  afcertained  or  judged  of.  That  precife 
and  diilinct  meafure  can  be  found  no  where 
but  in  the  fympathetic  feelings  of  the  impartial 
and  well-informed  fpectator. 

The  defcription  of  virtue,  befides,  which  is 
either  given,  or  at  leafl  meant  and  intended  to 
be  given  in  each  of  thofe  fyftems,  for  fome 
of  the  modern  authors  are  not  very  fortunate 
in  their  manner  of  expreffing  themfelves,  is 
no  doubt  quite  juil,  fo  far  as  it  goes.  There 
is  no  virtue  without  propriety,  and  wherever 
there  is  propriety  fome  degree  of  approba 
tion  is  due.  But  Hill  this  defcription  is  im 
perfect.  For  though  propriety  is  an  effential 
ingredient  in  every  virtuous  action,  it  is  not 
always  the  fole  ingredient.  Beneficent  actions 
have  in  them  another  quality  by  which  they 

appear 
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appear  not  only  to  deferve  approbation  but  SECT. 
recompenfe.  None  of  thole  lyflems  account 
either  eafily  or  fufficiently  for  that  fuperior 
degree  of  efleem  which  feems  due  to  fuch 
actions,  or  for  that  diverfity  of  fentimcnt  which 
they  naturally  excite.  Neither  is  the  delcrip- 
tion  of  vice  more  complete.  For,  in  the  fame 
manner,  though  impropriety  is  a  neceffary 
ingredient  in  every  vicious  action,  it  is  not 
always  the  fole  ingredient ;  and  there  is  often 
the  higheft  degree  of  abfurdity  and  impropriety 
in  very  harmlefs  and  inlignificant  actions. 
Deliberate  actions,  of  a  pernicious  tendency  to 
thole  we  live  with,  have,  befides  their  impro 
priety,  a  peculiar  quality  of  their  own  by  which 
they  appear  to  deferve,  not  only  difapprobation, 
but  punilhment ;  and  to  be  the  objects,  not  of 
cliflike  merely,  but  of  refentment  and  revenge  : 
and  none  of  thofe  fyilems  eafily  and  fufficiently 
account  for  that  fuperior  degree  of  deteftation 
which  we  feel  for  fuch  actions. 


CHAP.    II. 

Of  thofe  Syjlcms  which  make   Virtue  confjl  in 
Prudence. 

THE   mofl  ancient  of  thofe  fyftems  which 
make  virtue  conlift  in  prudence,  and  of 
which   any   conliderable   remains    have    come 
down  to  us,  is  that  of  Epicurus,  who  is  laid, 

L  L  4  however, 
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PART  however,  to  have  borrowed  all  the  leading 
L  principles  of  his  philofophy  from  fome  of  thofe 
who  had  gone  before  him,  particularly  from 
Ariflippus  ;  though  it  is  very  probable,  not- 
withflanding  this  allegation  of  his  enemies,  that 
at  leaft  his  manner  of  applying  thofe  principles 
was  altogether  his  own. 

According  to  Epicurus  *,  bodily  pleafure  and 
-pain  were  the  fole  ultimate  objects  of  natural 
defire  and  averiion.  That  they  were  always 
the  natural  objects  of  thofe  paffions,  he  thought 
required  no  proof.  Pleafure  might,  indeed, 
appear  fometimes  to  be  avoided  ;  not,  however, 
becaufe  it  was  pleafure,  but  becaufe,  by  the 
enjoyment  of  it,  we  mould  either  forfeit  fome 
greater  pleafure,  or  expofe  ourfelves  to  fome 
pain  that  was  more  to  be  avoided  than  this 
pleafure  was  to  be  deiired.  Pain,  in  the  fame 
manner,  might  appear  fometimes  to  be  eligible  ; 
not,  however,  becaufe  it  was  pain,  but  becaufe 
by  enduring  it  we  might  either  avoid  a  flili 
greater  pain,  or  acquire  fome  pleafure  of  much 
more  importance.  That  bodily  pain  and  pleafure, 
therefore,  were  always  the  natural  objects  of 
defire  and  averfion,  was,  he  thought,  abundantly 
evident.  Nor  was  it  lefs  fo,  he  imagined,  that 
they  were  the  fole  ultimate  objects  of  thofe 
paffions.  Whatever  elfe  was  either  defired  or 
avoided,  was  fo,  according  to  him,  upon  ac 
count  of  its  tendency  to  produce  one  or  other 
of  thofe  feniations.  The  tendency  to  procure 

*  S§e  Cicero  de  fmibus,  lib.  i.  Diogenes  Laert.  I.  x. 

pleafure 
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pleafure  rendered  power  and  riches  defirable,  SECT, 
as  the  contrary  tendency  to  produce  pain  made 
poverty  and  infigniticancy  the  objects  of'averfion. 
Honour  and  reputation  were  valued,  becaufe 
the  efteem  and  love  of  thofe  we  live  with  were 
of  the  greateft  confequence  both  to  procure 
pleafure  and  to  defend  us  from  pain.  Ignominy 
and  bad  fame,  on  the  contrary,  were  to  be 
avoided,  becaufe  the  hatred,  contempt,  and 
refentment  of  thofe  we  lived  with,  deftroyed  all 
fecurity,  and  neceffarily  expofed  us  to  the 
greateft  bodily  evils. 

All  the  pleaiures  and  pains  of  the  mind  were, 
according  to  Epicurus,  ultimately  derived  from 
thofe  of  the  body.  The  mind  was  happy  when 
it  thought  of  the  pafl  pleafures  of  the  body, 
and  hoped  for  others  to  come  :  and  it  was 
miferable  when  it  thought  of  the  pains  which  the 
body  had  formerly  endured,  and  dreaded  the 
fame  or  greater  thereafter. 

But  the  pleafures  and  pains  of  the  mind, 
though  ultimately  derived  from  thofe  of  the 
body,  were  vaftly  greater  than  their  originals. 
The  body  felt  only  the  fenfation  of  the  prefent 
inflant,  whereas  the  mind  felt  alfo  the  paft  and 
the  future,  the  one  by  remembrance,  the  other 
by  anticipation,  and  confequently  both  fuffered 
and  enjoyed  much  more.  When  we  are  under 
the  greateft  bodily  pain,  he  obierved,  we  mall 
always  find,  if  we  attend  to  it,  that  it  is  not  the 
fuffering  of  the  prefent  inftant  which  chiefly 
torments  us,  but  either  the  agonizing  remem 
brance  of  the  paft,  or  the  yet  more  horrible 

dread 
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PART  dread  of  the  future.  The  pain  of  each  inftant, 
VIJ*  confidered  by  itfelf,  and  cut  off  from  all  that 
goes  before  and  all  that  comes  after  it,  is  a 
trifle,  not  worth  the  regarding.  Yet  this  is  all 
which  the  body  can  ever  be  faid  to  fuffer.  In 
the  fame  manner,  when  we  enjoy  the  greateil 
pleafure,  we  mall  always  find  that  the  bodily 
fenfation,  the  fenfation  of  the  prefent  inflant, 
makes  but  a  fmall  part  of  our  happinefs,  that 
our  enjoyment  chiefly  arifes  either  from  the 
cheerful  recollection  of  the  pad,  or  the  flill 
more  joyous  anticipation  of  the  future,  and  that 
the  mind  always  contributes  by  much  the  largefl 
fliare  of  the  entertainment. 

Since  our  happinefs  and  mifery,  therefore, 
depended  chiefly  on  the  mind,  if  this  part  of 
our  nature  was  well  difpofed,  if  our  thoughts 
and  opinions  were  as  they  mould  be,  it  was  of 
little  importance  in  what  manner  our  body  was 
affected.  Though  under  great  bodily  pain, 
we  might  ftill  enjoy  a  confiderable  mare  of 
happinefs,  if  our  reafon  and  judgment  main 
tained  their  fuperiority.  We  might  entertain 
ourfelves  with  the  remembrance  of  pail,  and 
with  the  hopes  of  future  pleafure  ;  we  might 
foften  the  rigour  of  our  pains,  by  recollecting 
what  it  was  which,  even  in  this  fituation,  we 
were  under  any  neceflity  of  fuflering.  That 
this  was  merely  the  bodily  fenfation,  the  pain 
of  the  prefent  inftant,  which  by  itfelf  could 
never  be  very  great.  That  whatever  agony 
we  fuffered  from  the  dread  of  its  continuance, 
was  the  effect  of  an  opinion  of  the  mind,  which 

might 
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might  be  corrected  by  jufler  fentiments  ;  by  s 
confidering  that,  if  our  pains  were  violent, 
they  would  probably  be  of  fhort  duration  ;  and 
that  if  they  were  of  long  continuance,  they 
would  probably  be  moderate,  and  admit  of 
many  intervals  of  eafe ;  and  that,  at  any  rate, 
death  was  always  at  hand  and  within  call  to 
deliver  us,  which  as,  according  to  him,  it  put 
an  end  to  all  fenfation,  either  of  pain  or  plea- 
fure,  could  not  be  regarded  as  an  evil.  When 
we  are,  laid  he,  death  is  not ;  and  when  death 
is,  we  are  not ;  death  therefore  can  be  nothing 
to  us. 

If  the  ac"lual  fenfation  of  pofitive  pain  was  in 
itfelf  fo  little  to  be  feared,  that  of  pleafiire  was 
ftill  lefs  to  be  defired.  Naturally  the  fenfation 
of  pleafure  was  much  lefs  pungent  than  that 
of  pain.  If,  therefore,  this  laft  could  take  fo 
very  little  from  the  happinefs  of  a  well-difpoled 
mind,  the  other  could  add  fcarce  any  thing  to 
it.  When  the  body  was  free  from  pain  and  the 
mind  from  fear  and  anxiety,  the  fuperadded 
fenfation  of  bodily  pleafure  could  be  of  very 
little  importance ;  and  though  it  might  diver- 
fify,  could  not  properly  be  laid  to  increafc  the 
happinefs  of  this  fituation. 

In  eafe  of  body,  therefore,  and  in  fecurity 
or  tranquillity  of  mind,  confided,  according  to 
Epicurus,  the  moil  perfect  Hate  of  human 
nature,  the  moil  complete  happinefs  which 
man  -was  capable  of  enjoying.  To  obtain  this 
great  end  of  natural  defire  was  the  fole  object 
of  all  the  virtues,  which,  according  to  him, 
3  were 
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PART  were  not  deferable  upon  their  own  account,  but 
VIL      upon  account  of  their  tendency  to  bring  about 
this  fituation. 

Prudence,  for  example,  though,  according 
to  this  philofophy,  the  fource  and  principle  of 
all  the  virtues,  was  not  delirable  upon  its  own 
account.  That  careful  and  laborious  and  cir- 
cumfpecl:  flate  of  mind,  ever  watchful  and  ever 
attentive  to  the  moil  diflant  confequences  of 
every  action,  could  not  be  a  thing  pleafant  or 
agreeable  for  its  own  fake,'  but  upon  account 
of  its  tendency  to  procure  the  greatefl  goods 
and  to  keep  offthegreateil  evils. 

To  abftain  from  pleafure  too,  to  curb  and 
reflrain  our  natural  palllons  for  enjoyment, 
which  was  the  office  of  temperance,  could 
never  be  deiirable  for  its  own  fake.  The  whole 
value  of  this  virtue  arofe  from  its  utility,  from 
its  enabling  us  to  poftpone  the  prefent  enjoy 
ment  for  the  fake  of  a  greater  to  come,  or  to 
avoid  a  greater  pain  that  might  enfue  from  it. 
Temperance,  in  fhort,  was  nothing  but  pru 
dence  with  regard  to  pleafure. 

To  fupport  labour,  to  endure  pain,  to  be 
expofed  to  danger  or  to  death,  the  fituations 
which  fortitude  would  often  lead  us  into,  were 
furely  ilill  lefs  the  objects  of  natural  defire. 
They  were  chofen  only  to  avoid  greater  evils. 
We  fubmitted  to  labour,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
greater  lhame  and  pain  of  poverty,  and  we  ex 
pofed  ourfelves  to  danger  and  to  death  in  defence 
of  our  liberty  and  property,  the  means  and 
inftruments  of  pleafure  and  happinefs ;  or  in 

defence 
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defence  of  our  country,  in  the  fafety  of  which  SECT. 
our  own  was  neceffarily  comprehended.  For 
titude  enabled  us  to  do  all  this  cheerful]),  us  the 
befl  which,  in  our  prefent  fituation,  could 
poilibly  be  done,  and  was  in  reality  no  more 
than  prudence,  good  judgment,  and  prefence 
of  mind  in  properly  appreciating  pain,  labour, 
and  danger,  always  choofing  the  lei's  in  order 
to  avoid  the  greater. 

It  is  the  fame  cafe  with  juilice.     To  abftain 
from  what  is  another's  was  not  delirable  on  its 
own  account,  and  it  could  not  iiirely  be  better 
for  you,  that  I  mould  poffefs  what  is  my  own, 
than  that  you  mould  poffefs   it.     You  ought, 
however,  to  abftain  from  whatever  belongs  to 
me,  becaufe  by  doing  otherwife  you  will  pro 
voke  the  refentment  and  indignation  of  mankind. 
The  fecurity  and  tranquillity  of  your  mind  will 
be  entirely  deilroyed.     You  will  be  filled  with 
fear  and  confternation  at  the  thought  of  that 
puniihment  which  you  will  imagine  that  men 
are  at  all  times  ready  to  inflict  upon  you,  and 
from  which  no  power,  no  art,  no  concealment, 
will  ever,  in  your  own  fancy,  be  fufficient  to 
protect   you.      That   other    fpecies   of  juftice 
which  confifts  in  doing  proper  good  offices  to 
different    perfons,    according    to    the    various 
relations  of  neighbours,  kinfmen,  friends,  bene 
factors,  fuperiors,  or  equals,  which  they  may 
Hand  in  to  us,  is  recommended  by  the  lame 
reafons.     To  act  properly  in  all  thefe  different 
relations  procures  us  the  efleem  and  love  of 
thofe  we  live  with  j  as  to  dp  otherwife  e\< 

2  their 
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PART  their  contempt  and  hatred.  By  the  one  we 
VIL  naturally  fecure,  by  the  other  we  neceffarily 
endanger  our  own  eafe  and  tranquillity,  the 
great  and  ultimate  objects  of  all  our  defires. 
The  whole  virtue  of  juflice,  therefore,  the  moil 
important  of  all  the  virtues,  is  no  more  than 
difcreet  and  prudent  conduct  with  regard  to  our 
neighbours. 

Such  is  the  doctrine  of  Epicurus  concerning 
the  nature  of  virtue.  It  may  feem  extraordi 
nary  that  this  philofopher,  who  is  defcribed  as  a 
perfon  of  the  moll  amiable  manners,  mould 
never  have  obferved,  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
tendency  of  thofe  virtues,  or  of  the  contrary 
vices,  with  regard  to  our  bodily  eafe  and  fecu- 
rity,  the  fentiments  which  they  naturally  excite 
in  others  are  the  objects  of  a  much  more  paf- 
fionate  defire  or  averiion  than  all  their  other 
confequences ;  that  to  be  amiable,  to  be  re- 
fpectable,  to  be  the  proper  object  of  efleem,  is 
by  every  well-difpofed  mind  more  valued  than 
all  the  eafe  and  fecurity  which  love,  refpect, 
and  efleem  can  procure  us ;  that,  on  the  con 
trary,  to  be  odious,  to  be  contemptible,  to  be 
the  proper  object  of  indignation,  is  more  dread 
ful  than  aH  that  we  can  fuffer  in  our  body  from 
hatred,  contempt,  or  indignation ;  and  that 
consequently  our  defire  of  the  one  character, 
and  our  averfion  to  the  other,  cannot  arife  from 
any  regard  to  the  effects  which  either  of  them 
is  likely  to  produce  upon  the  body. 

This  fyflem  is,  no  doubt,  altogether  incon- 
fiftent  with  that  which  I  have  been  endeavouring 

tQ 
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to   eftablifh.      It  is   not   difficult,  however,  to  S  E  c  T. 
difcover  from  what  phaiis,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  from  ^_ 
what  particular  view  or  afpect  of  nature,  this 
account  of  things  derives  its  probability.     By 
the  wife  contrivance  of  the  Author  of  nature, 
virtue  is  upon  all  ordinary  occafions,  even  with 
regard  to  this  life,  real  wifdom,  and  the  fured 
and  readied  means  of  obtaining  both  fafety  and 
advantage.      Our  fuccefs  or  difappointment  in 
our  undertakings  muft  very  much  depend  upon 
the  good   or  bad  opinion  which  is  commonly 
entertained  of  us,  and  upon  the  general  difpo- 
iition  of  thofe  we  live  with,  either  to  afh'fl  or  to 
oppofeus.     But  the  bed,  the  fureft,  the  eafieft, 
and  the  readied  way  of  obtaining  the  advan 
tageous    and    of    avoiding    the    unfavourable 
judgments  of  others,  is  undoubtedly  to  render 
ourfelves  the  proper  objects  of  the  former  and 
not    of  the   latter.      "  Do    you    defire,"   faid 
Socrates,  "  the  reputation  of  a  good  mufician  ? 
"  The  only  lure  way  of  obtaining  it,  is  to  be- 
"  come  a  good   mufician.     Would  you  defire 
"  in  the  fame  manner  to  be  thought  capable 
"  of  ferving  your  country  either  as  a  general  or 
«<  as  a  datefman  ?     The  bed  way  in  this  cafe 
"  too  is  really  to  acquire  the  art  and  experience 
"  of  war  and  government,  and  to  become  really 
"  fit  to  be  a  general  or  a  datefman.     And  in  the 
"  fame  manner  if  you  would  be  reckoned  fober, 
"  temperate,  jud,  and  equitable,  the  bed  way 
u  of  acquiring   this  reputation   is  to    become 
"  fober,    temperate,  jud,    and    equitable.      If 
"  you  can  really  render  yourfelf  amiable,  re- 

«  ipeclable, 
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PART  "  fpe6table,  and  the  proper  object  of  efleem, 
vii.  «  there  is  no  fear  of  your  not  foon  acquiring 
"  the  love,  the  refpect,  and  efleem  of  thofe 
"  you  live  with.3'  Since  the  practice  of  virtue, 
therefore,  is  in  general  fo  advantageous,  and 
that  of  vice  fo  contrary  to  our  inter  eft,  the  con- 
lideration  of  thofe  oppolite  tendencies  un 
doubtedly  ftamps  an  additional  beauty  and 
propriety  upon  the  one,  and  a  new  deformity 
and  impropriety  upon  the  other.  Temperance, 
magnanimity,  juitice,  and  beneficence,  come 
thus  to  be  approved  of,  not  only  under  their 
proper  characters,  but  under  the  additional 
character  of  the  higheft  wifdom  and  moft  real 
prudence.  And  in  the  fame  manner,  the  con 
trary  vices  of  intemperance,  puiillanimity,  in- 
juftice,  and  either  malevolence  or  fordid  felfrih- 
nefs,  come  to  be  difapproved  of,  not  only  under 
their  proper  characters,  but  under  the  additional 
character  of  the  moil  mort-fighted  folly  and 
weaknefs.  Epicurus  appears  in  every  virtue  to 
have  attended  to  this  fpecies  of  propriety  only. 
It  is  that  which  is  moft  apt  to  occur  to  thofe 
who  are  endeavouring  to  perfuade  others  to 
regularity  of  conduct.  When  men  by  their 
practice,  and  perhaps  too  by  their  maxims, 
manifeftly  mew  that  the  natural  beauty  of  virtue 
is  not  like  to  have  much  effect  upon  them,  how 
is  it  poilible  to  move  them  but  by  reprefenting 
the  folly  of  their  conduct,  and  how  much  they 
themfelves  are  in  the  end  likely  to  fuffer  by  it  ? 

By  running  up  all  the  different  virtues  too 
to  this  one  fpecies  of  propriety,  Epicurus  in 
dulged 
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dulged  a  propenfity,  which  is  natural  to  all  s  E  c  T. 
men,  but  which  philofophers  in  particular  are 
apt  to  cultivate  with  a  peculiar  fondnefs,  as  the 
great  means  of  difplaying  their  ingenuity,  the 
propenfity  to  account  for  all  appearances  from 
as  few  principles  as  poffible.  And  he,  no 
doubt,  indulged  this  propenfity  flill  further, 
when  he  referred  all  the  primary  objects  of 
natural  defire  and  averfion  to  the  pleafures  and 
pains  of  the  body.  The  great  patron  of  the 
atomical  philofophy,  who  took  fo  much  pleafure 
in  deducing  all  the  powers  and  qualities  of 
bodies  from  the  moft  obvious  and  familiar, 
the  figure,  motion,  and  arrangement  of  the 
fmall  parts  of  matter,  felt  no  doubt  a  fimilar 
fatisfaction,  when  he  accounted,  in  the  fame 
manner,  for  all  the  fentiments  and  paflions  of 
the  mind  from  thofe  which  are  moft  obvious  and 
familiar. 

The  fyflem  of  Epicurus  agreed  with  thofc  of 
Plato,  Ariftotle,  and  Zeno,  in  making  virtue 
confift  in  acting  in  the  moft  fuitable  manner  to 
obtain  *  primary  objects  of  natural  defire.  It 
differed  from  all  of  them  in  two  other  refpects  ; 
firft,  in  the  account  which  it  gave  of  thole 
primary  objects  of  natural  defire  ;  and  fecondly, 
in  the  account  which  it  gave  of  the  excellence 
of  virtue,  or  of  the  reafon  why  that  quality 
ought  to  be  efteemed. 

The  primary  objects  of  natural  defire  con- 
fifted,  according  to  Epicurus,  in  bodily  pleafure 


*   Piima  naturae. 
VOL.  I.  JM  M 
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PART  and  pain,  and  in  nothing  elf'e :  whereas,  a<> 
vn-  cording  to  the  other  three  philofophers,  there 
were  many  other  objects,  ilich  as  knowledge, 
fuch  as  tlie  happinels  of  our  relations,  of  our 
friends,  of  our  country,  which  were  ultimately 
defirable  for  their  own  fakes. 

Virtue  too,  according  to  Epicurus,  did  not 
deferve  to  be  purfued  for  its  own  fake,  nor  was 
itfelf  one  of  the  ultimate  objects  of  natural 
appetite,  but  was  eligible  only  upon  account  of 
its  tendency  to  prevent  pain  and  to  procure 
cafe  and  pleafure.  In  the  opinion  of  the  other 
three,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  defirable,  not 
merely  as  the  means  of  procuring  the  other 
primary  objects  of  natural  delire,  but  as  fome- 
thing  which  was  in  itfelf  more  valuable  than 
them  all.  Man,  they  thought,  being  born  for 
action,  his  happinefs  muil  coniifl,  not  merely 
in  the  agreeablenefs  of  his  paffive  fenfations,  but 
alfo  in  the  propriety  of  his  active  exertions. 


CHAP.   III. 

Of  thofe  Syjlems  which  make   Virtue  confjl  in 
Benevolence. 

THE  fyflem  which  makes  virtue  coniiil  in 
benevolence,  though  I  think  notfo  ancient 
as  all  of  tlioi'e  which  I  have  already  given  an 
account  of,  is,  however,  of  very  great  antiquity. 
It  feenis  to  have  been  the  doctrine  of  the  greater 

part 
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part  of  thofe  philofophers  who,  about  and  after  SECT, 
the  age  of  Auguftus,  called  themtelves  Eclectics, 
who  pretended  to  follow  chiefly  the  opinions  of 
Plato  and  Pythagoras,  and  who  upon  that 
account  are  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
the  later  Platonifts. 

In  the  divine  nature,  according  to  thefe 
authors,  benevolence  or  love  was  the  fole  prin 
ciple  of  action,  and  directed  the  exertion  of  all 
the  other  attributes.  The  wifdom  of  the  Deity 
was  employed  in  finding  out  the  means  for 
bringing  about  thofe  ends  which  his  goodnefs 
fuggefled,  as  his  infinite  power  was  exerted  to 
execute  them.  Benevolence,  however,  was 
flill  the  fupreme  and  governing  attribute,  to 
which  the  others  were  fubfervient,  and  from 
which  the  whole  excellency,  or  the  whole 
morality,  if  I  may  be  allowed  ilich  an  exprefiion, 
of  the  divine  operations,  was  ultimately  derived. 
The  whole  perfection  and  virtue  of  the  human 
mind  confifted  in  fome  refemblance  or  partici 
pation  of  the  divine  perfections,  and,  confe- 
quently,  in  being  filled  with  the  fame  principle 
of  benevolence  and  love  which  influenced  all 
the  actions  of  the  Deity.  The  actions  of  men 
which  flowed  from  this  motive  were  alone  truly 
prailfc-worthy,  or  could  claim  any  merit  in  the 
fight  of  the  Deity.  It  was  by  actions  of  charity 
and  love  only  that  we  could  imitate,  as  became 
us,  the  conduct  of  God,  that  we  could  expreis 
our  humble  and  devout  admiration  of  his  infinite 
perfections,  that  by  foftering  in  our  own  minds 
M  M  2  the 
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PART  the  fame  divine  principle,  we  could  bring  our 
vn.  own  affections  to  a  greater  refemblance  with  his 
holy  attributes,  and  thereby  become  more  pro 
per  objects  of  his  love  and  eileem  ;  till  at  lafl 
we  arrived  at  that  immediate  converfe  and 
communication  with  the  Deity  to  which  it  was 
the  great  object  of  this  philofophy  to  raife  us. 

Thisfyilem,  as  it  was  much  efleemed  by  many 
ancient  fathers  of  the  Chriilian  church,  fo  after 
the  Reformation  it  was  adopted  by  feveral 
divines  of  the  mofl  eminent  piety  and  learning 
and  of  the  moll  amiable  manners  ;  particularly, 
by  Dr.  Ralph  Cudworth,  by  Dr.  Henry  More, 
and  by  Mr.  John  Smith  of  Cambridge.  But 
of  all  the  patrons  of  this  fyftem,  ancient  or 
modern,  the  late  Dr.  Hutchefon  was  un 
doubtedly,  beyond  all  comparifon,  the  mofl 
acute,  the  moil  diilinct,  the  mofl  philofophical, 
and  what  is  of  the  greateil  confequence  of  all, 
the  fobereil  and  moil  judicious. 

That  virtue  confiils  in  benevolence  is  a  notion 
fupported  by  many  appearances  in  human 
nature.  It  has  been  obferved  already^  that 
proper  benevolence  is  the  moil  graceful  and 
agreeable  of  all  the  affections,  that  it  is  recom 
mended  to  us  by  a  double  fympathy,  that  as  its 
tendency  is  neceffarily  beneficent,  it  is  the 
proper  object  of  gratitude  and  reward,  and  that 
upon  all  thefe  accounts  it  appears  to  our  natural 
fentiments  to  poffefs  a  merit  fuperior  to  any 
other.  It  has  been  obferved  too,  that  even  the 
weakneffes  of  benevolence  are  not  very  difagree- 
3  able 
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able  to  us,  whereas  thofe  of  every  other  paflion  SECT. 
are  "always  extremely  difgufting.  Who  does  t  »• 
not  abhor  exceffive  malice,  exccffivc  felfiflinefs, 
or  exceffive  refentment  ?  But  the  mod  excef-ive 
indulgence  even  of  partial  friendfhip  is  not  fo 
ofFenfive.  It  is  the  benevolent  paflions  only 
which  can  exert  themfelves  without  any  regard 
or  attention  to  propriety,  and  yet  retain  fome- 
thing  about  them  which  is  engaging.  There 
is  fomething  pleafing  even  in  mere  inftinctive 
good-will,  which  goes  on  to  do  good  offices 
without  once  reflecting  whether  by  this  conduct 
it  is  the  proper  object  either  of  blame  or  ap; 
bation.  It  is  not  fo  with  the  other  pailions. 
The  moment  they  are  deferted,  the  moment 
they  are  unaccompanied  by  the  fenie  of  pro 
priety,  they  ceafe  to  be  agreeable. 

As  benevolence  beflows  upon  thofe  actions 
which  proceed  from  it,  a  beauty  fuperior  to  all 
others,  fo  the  want  of  it,  and  much  more  the 
contrary  inclination,  communicates  a  peculiar 
deformity  to  whatever  evidences  fuch  a  diipo- 
lition.  Pernicious  actions  are  often  punilhuble 
for  no  other  reafon  than  becaufe  they  (hew  a 
want  of  fufficient  attention  to  the  happinefs  of 
our  neighbour. 

Befides  all  this,  Dr.  Hutchefon*  obferved, 
that  whenever  in  any  action,  fuppofed  to  pro- 
ceed  from  benevolent  affections,  fonie  other 
motive  had  been  discovered,  our  ienfe  of  the 
merit  of  this  a6lion  was  juft  fo  far  diminiihed  as 

*  See  Inquiry  concerning  Virtue,  feft.  z.  and  2. 

M  M    3  this 
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PART  this  motive  was  believed  to  have  influenced  it. 
VIL  If  an  action,  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  grati 
tude,  fhould  be  difcovered  to  have  arifen  from 
an  expectation  of  fome  new  favour,  or  if  what 
was  apprehended  to  proceed  from  public  fpirit, 
fhould  be  found  out  to  have  taken  its  origin 
from  the  hope  of  a  pecuniary  reward,  fuch  a 
difcovery  would  entirely  deftroy  all  notion  of 
merit  or  praife-worthinefs  in  either  of  thefe 
actions.  Since,  therefore,  the  mixture  of  any 
felfifli  motive,  like  that  of  a  bafer  alloy,  dimi- 
nifhed  or  took  away  altogether  the  merit  which 
would  otherwife  have  belonged  to  any  action,  it 
was  evident,  he  imagined,  that  virtue  mufl 
confiil  in  pure  and  difmterefted  benevolence 
alone. 

When  thofe  actions,  on  the  contrary,  which 
are  commonly  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  a  felfifli 
motive,  are  difcovered  to  have  arifen  from  a 
benevolent  one,  it  greatly  enhances  our  fenfe  of 
their  merit.  If  we  believed  of  any  perfon  that 
he  endeavoured  to  advance  his  fortune  from  no 
other  view  but  that  of  doing  friendly  offices, 
and  of  making  proper  returns  to  his  benefactors, 
we  fliould  only  love  and  eileem  him  the  more. 
And  this  obfervation  feemed  Hill  more  to  con 
firm  the  conclulion,  that  it  was  benevolence 
only  which  could  ilamp  upon  any  action  the 
character  of  virtue. 

Laft  of  all,  what,  he  imagined,  was  an  evi 
dent  proof  of  the  juftnefs  of  this  account  of 
virtue,  in  all  the  difputes  of  cafuifts  concerning 
the  rectitude  of  conduct,  the  public  good,  he 

pb- 
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obferved,  was  the  ftandard  to  which  they  con-  SECT, 
flantly  referred  ;  thereby  univerfally  acknow 
ledging  that  whatever  tended  to  promote  the 
happinefs  of  mankind  was  right  and  laudable 
and  virtuous,  and  the  contrary,  wrong,  blam- 
able,  and  vicious.  In  the  late  debates  about 
pailive  obedience  and  the  right  of  refiftance, 
the  fole  point  in  controverfy  among  men  of  fenle 
was,  whether  univerfal  fiibmiflion  would  pro 
bably  be  attended  with  greater  evils  than  tempo,, 
rary  infurredlions  when  privileges  were4  invaded. 
Whether  what,  upon  the  whole,  tended  moil  to 
the  happinefs  of  mankind,  was  not  alfo  morally 
good,  was  never  once,  he  faid,  made  a  queftion. 

Since  benevolence,  therefore,  was  the  only 
motive  which  could  buftow  upon  any  a&ion  the 
character  of  virtue,  the  greater  the  benevolence 
which  was  evidenced  by  any  action,  the  greater 
the  praife  which  muft  belong  to  it. 

Thofe  actions  which  aimed  at  the  huppinefs  of 
a  great  community,  as  they  demonflrated  a  more 
enlarged  benevolence  than  thqfe  which  aimed 
only  at  that  of  a  fmaller  fyflem,  fo  were  they, 
likewife,  proportionally  the  more  virtuous. 
The  moft  virtuous  of  all  attentions,  therefore, 
was  that  which  embraced  as  its  object  the  hap 
pinefs  of  all  intelligent  beings.  The  leall  virtu 
ous,  on  the  contrary,  of  thole  to  which  the 
character  of  virtue  could  in  any  rcfpect  belong, 
was  that  which  aimed  no  further  than  at  the 
happinefs  of  an  individual,  fuch  as  a  fon,  a 
brother,  a  friend. 

In  directing  all  our  actions  to  promote  the 

oreateft  poffible  good,  in  fubmitting  all  inferior 

>i  M  4  affec. 
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PART  affections  to  the  defire  of  the  general  happinefs 
vn*  of  mankind,  in  regarding  one's  felf  but  as  one 
of  the  many,  whofe  profperity  was  to  be  pur- 
fued  no  further  than  it  was  confiflent  with,  or 
conducive  to  that  of  the  whole,  conliiled  the 
perfection  of  virtue. 

Self-love  was  a  principle  which  could  never  be 
virtuous  in  any  degree  or  in  any  direction.  It 
was  vicious  whenever  it  obftriuSled  the  general 
good.  When  it  had  no  other  effect  than  to 
make  the  individual  take  care  of  his  own  happi 
nefs,  it  was  merely  innocent,  and  though  it 
deferved  no  praife,  neither  ought  it  to  incur  any 
blame.  Thofe  benevolent  actions  which  were 
performed,  notwithilanding  fome  ftrong  motive 
from  felf-intereft,  were  the  more  virtuous  upon 
that  account.  They  demonftrated  the  ftrength 
and  vigour  of  the  benevolent  principle. 

Dr.  Hutchefon  *  was  fo  far  from  allowing  felf- 
love  to  be  in  any  cafe  a  motive  of  virtuous 
actions,  that  even  a  regard  to  the  pleafure  of 
felf -approbation,  to  the  comfortable  applaufe  of 
our  own  confciences,  according  to  him,  dimi- 
niflied  the  merit  of  a  benevolent  action.  This 
was  a  felfifh  motive,  he  thought,  which,  fo  far  as 
it  contributed  to  any  a6lion,  demonftrated  the 
weaknefs  of  that  pure  and  difinterefted  bene 
volence  which  could  alone  ftamp  upon  the  con 
duct  of  man  the  character  of  virtue.  In  the 
common  judgments  of  mankind,  however,  this 
regard  to  the  approbation  of  our  own  minds  is 

*  Inquiry  concerning  virtue,  fe<a.  a.  art.  4. ;  alfo  Illuftrations  on 
the  moral  fenfe,  fed.  5.  lalt  paragraph. 

fo 
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fo  far  from  being  confidered  as  what  can  in  any  SECT. 
refpect  diminifh  the  virtue  of  any  action,  that  it 
is  rather  looked  upon  as  the  Ible  motive  which 
deferves  the  appellation  of  virtuous. 

Such  is  the  account  given  of  the  nature  of 
virtue  in  this  amiable  fyftem,  a  fyflem  which  has 
a  peculiar  tendency  to  nourifh  and  fupport  in 
the  human  heart  the  nobleft  and  the  moil  agree 
able  of  all  affections,  and  not  only  to  check  the 
injuflice  of  felf-love,  but  in  fome  meafure  to 
difcourage  that  principle  altogether,  by  re; 
fenting  it  as  wrhat  could  never  reflect  any  honour 
upon  thofe  who  were  influenced  b-  it. 

As  fome  of  the  other  fyflems  which  I  have 
already  given  an  account  of,  do  not  fufficiently 
explain  from  whence  arifes  the  peculiar  excel 
lency  of  the  fupreme  virtue  of  beneficence,  fo 
this  lyftem  feemsto  have  the  contrary  delect,  of 
not  fufficiently  explaining  from  \viur.ce  a: 
our  approbation  of  the  inferior  viruies  of  pru 
dence,  vigilance,  circumipeclion,  temperance, 
conflancy,  firmnefs.      The  view  and  aim  of  (Air 
affections,  the    beneficent   and   hurtful    • 
which  they  tend  to  produce,  are  the  only  quali 
ties   at  all  attended  to  in  this  fyilem.     Tiu-ir 
propriety    and    impropriety,    their  lliitublenefs 
ancl  unfuitablenefs,  to  the  caufe  which  exc 
them,  are  difregarded  altogether. 

Regard  to  our  own  private  happinefs  and 
interefl,  too,  appear  upon  many  occafions  very 
laudable  principles  of  action.  The  habits  of 
ceconomy,  indullry,  difcretion,  attention,  and 
application  of  thought,  arc  generally  fupp-. 

to 
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p  A  R  T  to  be  cultivated  from  felf-interefted  motives, 
and  at  the  fame  time  are  apprehended  to  be 
very  praife -worthy  qualities,  which  deferve  the 
efteem  and  approbation  of  every  body.  The 
mixture  of  a .  felfim  motive,  it  is  true,  feems 
often  to  fully  the  beauty  of  thofe  actions  which 
ought  to  arife  from  a  benevolent  affection.  The 
caufe  of  this,  however,  is  not  that  felf-love  can 
never  be  the  motive  of  a  virtuous  action,  but 
that  the  benevolent  principle  appears  in  this 
particular  cafe  to  want  its  due  degree  of 
ftrength,  and  to  be  altogether  unfuitable  to  its 
object.  The  character,  therefore,  feems  evir 
dently  imperfect,  and  upon  the  whole  to  de 
ferve  blame  rather  than  praife.  The  mixture  of 
a  benevolent  motive  in  an  action  to  which  felf- 
love  alone  ought  to  be  fufficient  to  prompt  us,  is 
not  fo  apt  indeed  to  diminiih  our  fenfe  of  its 
propriety,  or  of  the  virtue  of  the  perfon  who 
performs  it.  We  are  not  ready  to  fufpeet  any 
perfon  of  being  defective  in  felfiihnefs.  This  is 
by  no  means  the  weak  fide  of  human  nature,  or 
the  failing  of  which  we  are  apt  to  be  fufpicious. 
If  we  could  really  believe,  however,  of  any  man, 
that,  was  it  not  from  a  regard  to  his  family  and 
friends,  he  would  not  take  that  proper  care  of 
his  health,  his  life,  qr  his  fortune,  to  which  felf- 
prefervation  alone  ought  to  be  fufficient  to 
prompt  him,  it  wpuld  undoubtedly  be  a  failing, 
though  one  of  thofe  amiable  failings  which 
render  a  perfon  rather  the  object  of  pity  than  of 
contempt  or  hatred.  It  would  flill,  however, 
fomewhat  diminim  the  dignity  and  refpectable- 

nefi 
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nefs  of  his  character.  Carelcfihefs  and  want  of 
oeconomy  are  univerfally  difapproved  of,  not, 
however,  as  proceeding  from  a  want  of  bene 
volence,  but  from  a  want  of  the  proper  attention 
to  the  objects  of  felf-intereil. 

Though  the  flandard  by  which  cafuifls  fre 
quently  determine  what  is  right  or  wrong  in 
human  conduct,  be  its  tendency  to  the  welfare 
or  diforder  of  fociety,  it  does  not  follow  that  a 
regard  to  the  welfare  of  fociety  mould  be  the 
fole  virtuous  motive  of  action,  but  only  that,  in 
any  competition,  it  ought  to  cad  the  balance 
againil  'all  other  motives. 

Benevolence  may,  perhaps,  be  the  fole  prin 
ciple  of  action  in  the  Deity,  and  there  are 
feveral,  not  improbable,  arguments  which  tend 
to  perfuade  us  that  it  is  fo.  It  is  not  eafy  to 
conceive  what .  other  motive  an  independent 
and  all-perfe6l  Being,  who  flands  in  need  of 
nothing  external,  and  whofe  happinefs  is  com 
plete  in  himfelf,  can  act  from.  But  whatever 
may  be  the  cafe  with  the  Deity,  fo  imperfect  a 
creature  as  man,  the  fupport  of  whofe  exiilence 
requires  fo  many  things  external  to  him,  mull 
often  act  from  many  other  motives.  The  con 
dition  of  human  nature  were  peculiarly  hard,  if 
thofe  affections,  which,  by  the  very  nature  of 
our  being,  ought  frequently  to  influence  our 
conduct,  could  upon  no  occalion  appear  virtu 
ous,  or  deierve  elleem  and  commendation  from 
any  body. 

Thofe  three  fyflems,  that  which  places  virtue 
in  propriety,  that  which  places  it  in  prudence, 

and 
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PART  an^  that  which  makes  it  confifl  in  benevolence, 
are  the  principal  accounts  which  have  been 
given  of  the  nature  of  virtue.  To  one  or  other 
of  them,  all  the  other  defcriptions  of  virtue, 
how  different  foever  they  may  appear,  are  eafily 
reducible. 

That  fyftem  which  places  virtue  in  obedience 
to  the  will  of  the  Deity,  may  be  accounted  either 
among  thofe  which  make  it  confifl  in  prudence, 
or  among  thofe  which  make  it  confift  in  pro 
priety.  When  it  is  afked,  why  we  ought  to 
obey  the  will  of  the  Deity,  this  queftion,  which 
would  be  impious  and  abfurd  in  the  highefl 
degree,  if  afked  from  any  doubt  that  we  ought 
to  obey  him,  can  admit  but  of  two  different 
anfwers.  It  mufl  either  be  faid  that  we  ought 
to  obey  the  will  of  the  Deity  becaufe  he  is 
a  Being  of  infinite  power,  who  will  reward 
us  eternally  if  we  do  fo,  and  punifh  us  eternally 
if  we  do  otherwife :  or  it  mufl  be  faid,  that 
independent  of  any  regard  to  our  own  hap- 
pinefs,  or  to  rewards  and  punimments  of  any 
kind,  there  is  a  congruity  and  fitnefs  that  a 
creature  fhould  obey  its  creator,  that  a  limited 
and  imperfect  being  fhould  fubmit  to  one  of 
infinite  and  incomprehenfible  perfections.  Be- 
lides  one  or  other  of  thefe  two,  it  is  impoflible 
to  conceive  that  any  other  anfwer  can  be  given 
to  this  queflion.  If  the  firft  anfwer  be  the 
proper  one,  virtue  confifls  in  prudence,  or  in 
the  proper  purfuit  of  our  own  final  intereft  and 
happinefs  ;  fince  it  is  upon  this  account  that  we 
are  obliged  to  obey  the  will  of  the  Deity.  If 

the 
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the  fecond  anfwer  be  the  proper  one,  virtue  SECT. 
muft  confift  in  propriety,  fince  the  ground  of 
our  obligation  to  obedience  is  the  fuitablenefs 
or  congruity  of  the  fentiments  of  humility  and 
fubmim'on  to  the  fuperiority  of  the  object  which 
excites  them. 

That  fyftem  which  places  virtue  in  utility, 
coincides  too  with  that  which  makes  it  confift  in 
propriety.  According  to  this  fyftem,  all  thofe 
qualities  of  the  mind  which  are  agreeable  or 
advantageous,  either  to  the  perfon  himfelf  or  to 
others,  are  approved  of  as  virtuous,  and  the 
contrary  difapproved  of  as  vicious.  But  the 
agreeablenefs  or  utility  of  any  affection  depends 
upon  the  degree  "which  it  is  allowed  to  fubfift  in. 
Every  affection  is  ufeful  when  it  is  confined  to 
a  certain  degree  of  moderation;  and  every 
affection  is  difadvantageous  when  it  exceeds  the 
proper  bounds.  According  to  this  fyftem  there 
fore,  virtue  confifts  not  in  any  one  affection,  but 
in  the  proper  degree  of  all  the  affections.  The 
only  difference  between  it  and  that  which  I  ha\v 
been  endeavouring  to  eftablifh,  is,  that  it  makes 
utility,  and  not  fympathy,  or  the  correfpondent 
affection  of  the  fpectator,  the  natural  and  origi 
nal  meafure  of  this  proper  degree. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.   IV. 

Of  licentious  Syjlems. 

ALL  thofe  fyftems,  which  I  have  hitherto 
given  an  account  of,  fuppofe  that  there  is 
a  real  and  efiential  diilindtion  between  vice  and 
virtue,  whatever  thefe  qualities  may  confiil  in. 
There  is  a  real  and  eifential  difference  between 
the  propriety  and  impropriety  of  any  affection, 
between  benevolence  and  any  other  principle  of 
aelion,  between  real  prudence  and  fhort  lighted 
folly  or  precipitate  raihncfs.  In  the  main  too 
all  of  them  contribute  to  encourage  the  praife- 
worthy,  and  to  difcourage  the  blamable  dii- 
pofition. 

It  may  be  true,  perhaps,  of  fome  of  them, 
that  they  tend,  in  fome  meaflire,  to  break  the 
balance  of  the  affections,  and  to  give  the  mind 

'  O 

a  particular  bias  to  fome  principles,  of  action, 
beyond  the  proportion  that  is  due  to  them. 
The  ancient  lyflems,  which  place  virtue  in  pro 
priety,  feem  chiefly  to  recommend  the  great,  the 
awful,  and  the  refpectable  virtues,  the  virtues  of 
felf-government  and  (elf-command  ;  fortitude, 
magnanimity,  independency  upon  fortune,  the 
contempt  of  all  outward  accidents,  of  pain, 
poverty,  exile,  and  death.  It  is  in  thefe  great 
exertions  that  the  nobleit  propriety  of  conduct 
is  difplayed.  The  foft,  the  amiable,  the  gentle 
virtues,  all  the  virtues  of  indulgent  humanity 

are, 
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in  companion,  but  little  infilled  upon,  and  SECT* 
fcem,  on  the  contrary,  by  the  Stoics  in  parti 
cular,  to  have    been    often   regarded    as   mere 
weaknefles,  which  it  behoved  a  wile  man  not  to 
harbour  in  his  breait. 

The  benevolent  lyftem,  on  the  other  hand, 
while  it  ibftcrs  and  encourages  all  thole  milder 
virtues  in  the  highefl  degree,  leems  entirely  to 
neglect  the  more  awful  and  relpectablc  qualities 
of  the  mind.  It  even  denies  them  the  appella 
tion  of  virtues.  It  calls  them  moral  abilities, 
and  treats  them  as  qualities  which  do  not  de- 
ferve  the  fame  fort  of  elleem  and  approbation, 
that  is  due  to  what  is  properly  denominated 
virtue.  All  thofe  principles  of  action  which  aim 
only  at  our  own  interell,  it  treats,  if  that  be 
poflible,  itill  worfe.  80  far  from  having  any 
merit  of  their  own,  they  diminifh,  it  pretends, 
the  merit  of  benevolence,  when  they  co-operate 
with  it:  and  prudence,  it  is  allerted,  when  em 
ployed  only  in  promoting  private  interell;,  can- 
never  even  be  imagined  a  virtue. 

That  lyltem,  again,  which  makes  virtue  conliil 
in  prudence  only,  while  it  gives  the  highelt  en 
couragement  to  the  habits  of  caution,  vigilance, 
fobriety,  and  judicious  moderation,  leems  to 
degrade  equally  both  the  amiable  and  reipectable 
virtues,  and  to  ftrip  the  former  of  all  their  beauty, 
and  the  latter  of  all  their  grandeur. 

But  notwithltanding  thefe.  delects,  the  ge 
neral  tendency  of  each  of  thofe  three  fvitems 
is  to  encourage  the  bell  and  molt  laudable  habits 
of  the  human  mind  and  it  were  well  for  Ibciety, 

if, 
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p  R  T  if>  either  mankind  in  general,  or  even  thofe  few 
vii.  wjlo  pretend  to  live  according  to  any  philofo- 
phical  rule,  were  to  regulate  their  conduct  by 
the  precepts  of  any  one  of  them.  We  may 
learn  from  each  of  them  fomething  that  is  both 
valuable  and  peculiar.  If  it  was  poffible,  by 
precept  and  exhortation,  to  infpire  the  mind 
with  fortitude  and  magnanimity,  the  ancient 
fyflems  of  propriety  would  feem  fufficient  to  do 
this.  Or  if  it  was  poffible,  by  the  fame  means, 
to  foften  it  into  humanity,  and  to  awaken  the 
affections  of  kindnefs  and  general  love  towards 
thofe  we  live  with,  fome  of  the  pictures  with 
which  the  benevolent  fyflem  prefents  us,  might 
feem  capable  of  producing  this  effect.  We 
may  learn  from  the  fyflem  of  Epicurus,  though 
undoubtedly  the  moll  imperfe6l  of  all  the  three, 
how  much  the  practice  of  both  the  amiable  and 
refpectable  virtues  is  conducive  to  our  own  in- 
terefl,  to  our  own  eafeand  fafety  and  quiet  even  in 
this  life.  As  Epicurus  placed  happinefs  in  the 
attainment  of  eafe  and  fecurity,  he  exerted  him- 
felfin  a  particular  manner  to  fhow  that  virtue 
was,  not  merely  the  beft  and  the  furefl,  but  the 
only  means  of  acquiring  thofe  invaluable  poffef- 
lions.  The  good  effects  of  virtue,  upon  our  in 
ward  tranquillity  and  peace  of  mind,  are  what 
other  philofophers  have  chiefly  celebrated.  Epi 
curus,  without  negle6ling  this  topic,  has  chiefly 
iniifled  upon  the  influence  of  that  amiable  quality 
on  our  outward  profperity  and  fafety.  It  was 
upon  this  account  that  his  writings  were  fo  much 
fludied  in  the  ancient  world  by  men  of  all  dif 
ferent 
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ferent  philofophical  parties.  It  is  from  him  that  SECT. 
Cicero,  the  great  enemy  of  the  Epicurean 
lyflem,  borrows  his  moil  agreeable  proofs  that 
virtue  alone  is  fufficient  to  iecnre  happinefs. 
Seneca,  though  a  Stoic,  the  feet  mofl  oppolite 
to  that  of  Epicurus,  yet  quotes  this  philoibphur 
more  frequently  than  any  other. 

There  is,  however,  another  fvflem  which 
feems  to  take  away  altogether  the  diilinctiou 
between  vice  and  virtue,  and  of  which  the  ten 
dency  is,  upon  that  account,  wholly  pernicious  : 
I  mean  the  iyilem  of  Dr.  Mandeville.  Though 
the  notions  of  this  author  are  in  almolt  every 
refpecl  erroneous,  there  are,  however,  ioine 
appearances  in  human  nature,  which,  when 
viewed  in  a  certain  manner,  feem  at  firil  light 
to  favour  them.  Thefe,  defcribed  and  exag 
gerated  by  the  lively  and  humorous,  though 
coarfe  and  ruilic  eloquence  of  Dr.  Mandeville, 
have  thrown  upon  his  doctrines  an  air  of  truth 
and  probability  which  is  very  apt  to  impofe  upon 
the  unlkilful. 

Dr.  Mandeville  confiders  whatever  is  done  from 
a  fenfe  of  propriety,  from  a  regard  to  what  is 
commendable  and  praife-worthy,  as  being  done 
from  a  love  of  praife  and  commendation,  or  as 
he  calls  it  from  vanity.  Man,  he  obfervcs,  is 
naturally  much  more  interested  in  his  own  hap- 
pinefs  than  in  that  of  others,  and  it  is  impoflible 
that  in  his  heart  he  can  ever  really  prefer  their 
profperity  to  his  own.  Whenever  he  appears  to 
do  fo,  we  may  be  allured  that  he  impofes  upon 
us,  and  that  he  is  then  acting  from  the  fame 

VOL.  I.  N  N"  feltilh 
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PART  felfifh  motives  as  at  all  other  times.  Among  his 
other  felfiih  paffions,  vanity  is  one  of  the 
flrongefl,  and  he  is  always  eaiily  flattered  and 
greatly  delighted  with  the  applaufes  of  thofe 
about  him.  When  he  appears  to  facrifice  his 
own  interefl  to  that  of 'his  companions,  he  knows 
that  this  conduct  will  be  highly  agreeable  to 
their  felf-love,  and  that  they  will  not  fail  to 
exprefs  their  fatisfa6lion  by  beflowing  upon  him 
the  moil  extravagant  praifes.  The  pleafure 
which  he  expects  from  this,  over-balances,  in 
his  opinion,  the  interefl  which  he  abandons  in 
order  to  procure  it.  His  condu6l,  therefore, 
upon  this  occafion,  is  in  reality  juft  as  felfiih, 
and  arifes  from  juil  as  mean  a  motive  as  upon 
any  other.  He  is  flattered,  however,  and  he 
flatters  himfelf  with  the  belief  that  it  is  entirely 
difinterefted ;  fince,  unlefs  this  was  fuppofed,  it 
would  not  feem  to  merit  any  commendation 
either  in  his  own  eyes  or  in  thofe  of  others.  All 
public  fpirit,  therefore,  all  preference  of  public 
to  private  intereft*,  is,  according  to  him,  a  mere 
cheat  and  impoiition  upon  mankind ;  and  that 
human  virtue  which  is  fo  much  boailed  of,  and 
which  is  the  occafion  of  fo  much  emulation 
among  men,  is  the  mere  offspring  of  flattery 
begot  upon  pride. 

Whether  the  moil  generous  and  public- 
ipirited  actions  may  not,  in  fome  fenfe,  be 
regarded  as  proceeding  from  felf-love,  I  mall 
not  at  prefent  examine.  The  decifion  of  this 
queftion  is  not,  I  apprehend,  of  any  importance 
towards  eftabliihing  the  reality  of  virtue,  fince 

felf- 
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felf'Jove  may  frequently  be  a  virtuous  motive  of  s  E  c  T- 
aftiou.     I  ihall  only  endeavour  to  mow   that 
the   defire   of  doing  what  is    honourable  and 
noble,  of  rendering  ourfelves  the  proper  objects 
of  eiteem  and  approbation,   cannot  with   any 
propriety  be  called  vanity.     Even  the  love  of 
well-grounded  fame  and  reputation,  the  defire 
of  acquiring  efteem  by  what  is  really  eftimable, 
does  not  deferve  that  name.     The  n'rfl  is  the 
love  of  virtue,  the  noblefl  and  the  beil  pafTion  of 
human  nature.     The  fecond  is  the  love  of  true 
glory,  a  pam'on  inferior  no  doubt  to  the  former, 
but  which  in  dignity  appears  to  come  immedi 
ately  after  it.     He  is  guilty  of  vanity  who  defires 
praife  for  qualities  which  are  either  not  praife- 
worthy  in  any  degree,  or  not  in  that  degree  in 
which  he  expects  to  be  praifed  for  them  ;  who 
lets  his  character  upon  the  frivolous  ornaments 
of  drefs   and    equipage,    or   upon   the  equally 
frivolous    accomplifhments    of  ordinary   beha 
viour.     He  is  guilty  of  vanity  who  defires  praife 
for  what  indeed  very  well  deferves  it,  but  what 
he  perfectly  knows  does  not   belong  to  him. 
The  empty  coxcomb  who  gives  himfelf  airs  of 
importance  which  he  has  no  title  to,  the  filly 
liar    who    afftimes    the    merit    of    adventures 
which  never  happened,  the  foolHh  plagiary  who 
gives  himfelf  out  for  the  author  of  what  he  has 
no  pretenfions  to,  are  properly  accufed  of  this 
patfion.     He  too  is  laid  to  be  guilty  of  vanity 
who  is  not  contented  with  the  filent  fentiments 
of  eiteem  and    approbation,   who  leems  to  be 
fonder   of  their  noiiy  exprellions  and  acclama- 
N  N  2  tions 
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PART  tions  than  of  the  fentiments  themfelves,  who  is 
never  fatisfied  but  when  his  -own  praifes  are 
ringing  in  his  ears,  and  who  folicits  with  the 
molt  anxious  importunity  all  external  marks  of 
refpe6l,  is  fond  of  titles,  of  compliments,  of 
being  vifited,  of  being  attended,  of  being  taken 
notice  of  in  public  places  with  the  appearance 
of  deference  and  attention.  This  frivolous  pal- 
lion  is  altogether  different  from  either  of  the 
two  former,  and  is  the  paffion  of  the  lowefl  and 
the  leait  of  mankind,  as  they  are  of  the  nobleft. 
and  the  greateft. 

But  though  thefe  three  paffions,  the  defire 
of  rendering  ourf elves  the  proper  objects  of 
honour  and  efleem,  or  of  becoming  what  is 
honourable  and  eilimable  ;  the  defire  of  acquir 
ing  honour  and  efleem  by  really  deferving  thofe 
fentiments  ;  and  the  frivolous  defire  of  praife  at 
any  rate,  are  widely  different ;  though  the  two 
former  are  always  approved  of,  while  the  latter 
never  fails  to  be  defpifed ;  there  is,  however, 
a  certain  remote  affinity  among  them,  which, 
exaggerated  by  the  humourous  and  diverting 
eloquence  of  this  lively  author,  has  enabled  him 
to  irnpofe  upon  his  readers.  There  is  an  affinity 
between  vanity  and  the  love  of  true  glory,  as 
both  thefe  paffions  aim  at  acquiring  efleem  and 
approbation.  But  they  are  different  in  this, 
that  the  one  is  a  juil,  reafonable,  and  equitable 
paffion,  while  the  other  is  unjuft,  abfurd,  and 
ridiculous.  The  man  who  defires  efleem  for 
what  is  really  eilimable,  delires  nothing  but 
what  he  is  juftly  entitled  to,  and  what  cannot 

2  be 
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be  refufed  him   without  fomc  fort   of  injury.  SECT. 
He,  on  the  contrary,  who  defires  it  upon  any  (   _IL_ 
other  terms,  demands  what  he  has  no  jult  claim 
to.     The  firlt  is  ealily  fiitisfied,  is  not  apt  to  be 
jealous  or  fufpicious  that  we  do  not  clieein  him 
enough,  and  is  feidom  iblicitous  aboti  \  ing 

many  external  marks  of  our  regard.  The  ot  i 
on  the  contrary,  is  never  to  be  fatistted,  is  full 
of  jealoufy  and  fulpicion  that  we  do  not  elteem 
him  ib  much  as  he  deiires,  beeauie  he  has  ibme 
fecret  confciouihefs  that  lie  deiires  more  than 
he  deferves.  The  leait  neglect  of  ceremony,  he 
confiders  as  a  mortal  arFront,  and  as  an  expref- 
fion  of  the  molt  determined  contempt,  li 
reltlcfs  and  impatient,  and  perpetually  afraid 
that  we  have  loll  all  rcfpcet  for  him,  and  is 
upon  tli is  account  always  anxious  to  obtain  new 
expreHions  of  efleem,  and  cannot  he  kept  in  tern- 
per  but  by  continual  attendance  and  adulation. 

There  is  an  affinity  too  between  the  deli  re  of 
becoming  what  is  honourable  and  cilimable, 
and  the  defire  of  honour  and  eiteem,  between 
the  love  of  virtue  and  the  love  of  true  glo:\. 
They  refemble  one  another  not  only  in  this 
refpect,  that  both  aim  at  really  being  what  is 
honourable  and  noble,  but  even  in  that  refpe.'l 
in  which  the  love  of  true  glory  relembles  what 
is  properly  called  vanity,  fome  reference  to  the 
fentiments  of  others.  The  man  of  the  greatell 
magnanimity,  who  defires  virtue  for  its  own 
fake,  and  is  mo/t  indifferent  about  what  actu 
ally  are  the  opinions  of  mankind  with  regard 
to  him,  is  flill,  however,  delighted  with  the 
N  N  3  thoughts 
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PART  thoughts  of  what  they  fhould  be,  with  the  con- 
vn.  ^  fcioufnefs  that  though  he  may  neither  be  honour, 
ed  nor  applauded,  he  is  flill  the  proper  object  of 
honour  and  applaufe,  and  that  if  mankind  wrere 
cool  and  candid  and  confiilent  with  themfelves, 
and  properly  informed  of  the  motives  and  cir* 
cumftances  of  his  conduct,  they  would  not  fail 
to  honour  and  applaud  him.  Though  he 
defpifes  the  opinions  which  are  actually  enter 
tained  of  him,  he  has  the  higheil  value  for 
thofe  which  ought  to  be  entertained  of  him. 
That  he  might  think  himfelf  worthy  of  thofe 
honourable  fentiments,  and,  whatever  was  the 
idea  which  other  men  might  conceive  of  his 
character,  that  when  he  mould  put  himfelf  in 
their  fituation,  and  confider,  not  what  was,  but 
what  ought  to  be  their  opinion,  he  mould 
always  have  the  high  eft  idea  of  it  himfelf,  was 
the  great  and  exalted  motive  of  his  conduct. 
As  even  in  the  love  of  virtue,  therefore,  there 
is  ilill  fome  reference,  though  not  to  what  is, 
yet  to  what  in  reafon  and  propriety  ought  to 
be,  the  opinion  of  others,  there  is  even  in  this 
refpect  fome  affinity  between  it,  and  the  love  of 
true  glory,  There  is,  however,  at  the  fame 
time,  a  very  great  difference  between  them. 
The  man  who  acts  folely  from  a  regard  to  what 
is  right  and  fit  to  be  done,  from  a  regard  to  wrhat 
is  the  proper  object  of  efleem  and  approbation, 
though  thefe  fentiments  mould  never  be  beflowed 
upon  him,  acts  from  the  moft  fublime  and  god 
like  motive  which  human  nature  is  even  capa 
ble  of  conceiving,  The  man,  on  the  other 

hand, 
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hand,  who  while  he  defines  to  merit  approba-  SECT, 
tion  is  at  the  fame  time  anxious  to  obtain  it, 
though  he  too  is  laudable  in  the  main,  yet  his 
motives  have  a  greater  mixture  of  human  infir 
mity.  He  is  in  danger  of  being  mortified  by 
the  ignorance  and  injuftice  of  mankind,  and  his 
happinefs  is  expofed  to  the  envy  of  his  rivals 
and  the  folly  of  the  public.  The  happinefs  of 
the  other,  on  the  contrary,  is  altogether  fecure 
and  independent  of  fortune,  and  of  the  caprice 
of  thofe  he  lives  with.  The  contempt  and 
hatred  which  may  be  thrown  upon  him  by  the 
ignorance  of  mankind,  he  confiders  as  not  be 
longing  to  him,  and  is  not  at  all  mortified  by  it. 
Mankind  defpife  and  hate  him  from  a  falfe 
notion  of  his  chara6ter  and  conduct.  If  they 
knew  him  better,  they  would  efteem  and  love 
him.  It  is  not  him  whom,  properly  fpeaking, 
they  hate  and  defpife,  but  another  perlbn  whom 
they  miftake  him  to  be.  Our  friend,  whom  we 
Ihould  meet  at  a  mafquerade  in  the  garb  of  our 
enemy,  would  be  more  diverted  than  mortified, 
if  under  that  difguife  we  fhould  vent  our  indig 
nation  again  ft  him.  Such  are  the  fentiments  of 
a  man  of  real  magnanimity,  when  expofed  to 
unjuft  cenfure.  It  feklom  happens,  however, 
that  human  nature  arrives  at  this  degree  of  firm- 
nefs.  Though  none  but  the  weakeit  and  moil 
worthlefs  of  mankind  are  much  delighted  with 
falfe  glory,  yet,  by  a  firange  inconiiftency,  fulie 
ignominy  is  often  capable  of  mortifying  thole 
who  appear  the  moil  refolute  and  detenninecL 

N  N  4  J)r- 
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PART  Dr.  Mandeville  is  not  fatisfied  with  reprefent- 
vii.  mg  t]ie  frivo}ous  motive  of  vanity,  as  the  fource 
of  all  thofe  a6lions  which  are  commonly  ac 
counted  virtuous.  He  endeavours  to  point  out 
the  imperfection  of  human  virtue  in  many  other 
refpe6ls.  In  every  cafe,  he  pretends,  it  falls 
fhort  of  that  complete  felf-denial  which  it  pre 
tends  to,  and,  inflead  of  a  conqiiefl,  is  com 
monly  no  more  than  a  concealed  indulgence  of 
our  paffions.  Wherever  our  referve  with  regard 
to  pleafure  falls  Ihort  of  the  moft  afcetic  abili- 
nence,  he  treats  it  as  grofs  luxury  and  fenfuality. 
Every  thing,  according  to  him,  is  luxury  which 
exceeds  what  is  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the 
fupport  of  human  nature,  fo  that  there  is  vice 
even  in  the  ufe  of  a  clean  iliirt,  or  of  a  conver 
nient  habitation.  The  indulgence  of  the  incli^ 
nation  to  fex,  in  the  moft  lawful  union,  he  con*- 
Jiders  as  the  fame  fenfuality  with  the  moil  hurt 
ful  gratification  of  that  pailion,  and  derides  that 
temperance  and  that  chaility  which  can  be  prac- 
tifed  at  fo  cheap  a  rate.  The  ingenious  fophirtry 
of  his  reafoning,  is  here,  as  upon  many  other 
occafions,  covered  by  the  ambiguity  of  language. 
There  are  fome  of  our  paffions  which  have  no 
other  names  except  thofe  which  mark  the  dif- 
agreeable  andT  offenfive  degree.  The  fpec"lator 
is  more  apt  to  take  notice  of  them  in  this 
degree  than  in  any  other.  When  they  mock 
his  own  fentiments,  when  they  give  him  fome 
fort  of  antipathy  and  imeafinefs,  he  is  neceiTarily 
pbliged  to  attend  to  them,  and  is  from  thence 

natu? 
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naturally  led  to  give  them  a  name.  When  they  SECT, 
fall  in  with  the  natural  itate  of  his  own  mind,  L 
he  is  very  apt  to  overlook  them  altogether,  and 
either  gives  them  no  name  at  all,  or,  if  he  give 
them  any,  it  is  one  which  marks  rather  the 
fubjeclion  and  reilraint  of  the  pailion,  than  the 
degree  which  it  Hill  is  allowed  to  fublift  in,  after 
it  is  fo  fubjec~led  and  reftrained.  Thus  the 
common  names*  of  the  love  of  pleafure,  and  of 
the  love  of  fex,  denote  a  vicious  and  offenfh  e 
degree  of  thofe  paflions.  The  words  temper 
ance  and  chaflity,  on  the  other  hand,  feem  to 
mark  rather  the  reftraint  and  fubjection  which 
they  are  kept  under,  than  the  degree  which 
they  are  ftill  allowed  to  fubh'ft  in.  When  he 
can  mow,  therefore,  that  they  flill  fubfiil  in 
fome  degree,  he  imagines,  he  has  entirely  demo- 
limed  the  reality  of  the  virtues  of  temperance 
and  chaility,  and  ihown  them  to  be  mere  impo- 
iitions  upon  the  inattention  and  fimplicity  of 
mankind.  Thofe  virtues,  however,  do  not 
require  an  entire  infenfibility  to  the  objects  of 
the  paffions  which  they  mean  to  govern.  They 
only  aim  at  reftraining  the  violence  of  thofe 
paflions  fo  far  as  not  to  hurt  the  individual,  and 
neither  diilurb  nor  offend  the  fociety. 

It  is  the  great  fallacy  of  Dr.  MandeviUe's 
bookt  to  reprcfent  every  paflion  as  wholly 
vicious,  which  is  fo  in  any  degree  and  in  any 
direction.  It  is  thus  that  he  treats  every  thing 
as  vanity  which  has  any  reference,  either  to  what 

*  Luxury  and  luft.          f  Fable  of  the  Bees. 

are, 
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PART  are,  or  to  what  ought  to  be  the  fentiments  of 
VIL  others :  and  it  is  by  means  of  this  fophiflry,  that 
he  eftablifhes  his  favourite  conclufion,  that  pri 
vate  vices  are  public  benefits.  If  the  love  of 
magnificence,  a  tafte  for  the  elegant  arts  and 
improvements  of  human  life,  for  whatever  is 
agreeable  in  drefs,  furniture,  or  equipage,  for 
architecture,  flatuary,  painting,  and  mufic,  is  to 
be  regarded  as  luxury,  fenfuality,  and  oilenta- 
tion,  even  in  thofe  whofe  fituation  allows,  with 
out  any  inconveniency,  the  indulgence  of  thofe 
paffions,  it  is  certain  that  luxury,  fenfuality, 
and  oftentation  are  public  benefits :  fince 
without  the  qualities  upon  which  he  thinks 
proper  to  beflow  fuch  opprobious  names,  the 
arts  of  refinement  could  never  find  encourage 
ment,  and  mufl  languifh  for  want  of  employ 
ment.  Some  popular  afcetic  doclrines  which 
had  been  current  before  his  time,  and  which 
placed  virtue  in  the  entire  extirpation  and  anni 
hilation  of  all  our  paffions,  were  the  real  found 
ation  of  this  licentious  fyflem.  It  was  eafy  for 
Dr.  Mandeville  to  prove,  firil,  that  this  entire 
conqueft  never  actually  took  place  among  men; 
and  fecondly,  that  if  it  was  to  take  place  uni- 
verfally,  it  would  be  pernicious  to  fociety,  by 
putting  an  end  to  all  induftry  and  commerce, 
and  in  a  manner  to  the  whole  bufinefs  of  human 
life.  By  the  firil  of  thefe  propofitions,  he  feemed 
to  prove  that  there  was  no  real  virtue,  and  that 
what  pretended  to  be  fuch,  was  a  mere  cheat 
and  impofition  upon  mankind ;  and  by  the 
fecond,  that  private  vices  were  public  benefits, 

iince 
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fmce  without  them  no  ibciety  could  profper  or  s  E  c  T. 
flouriih.  n. 

Such  is  the  fyflem  of  Dr.  Mandeville,  which 
once  made  fo  much  noife  in  the  world,  and 
which,  though,  perhaps,  it  never  gave  occaliou 
to  more  vice  than  what  would  have  been  with 
out  it,  at  leaft  taught  that  vice,  which  arofe 
from  other  caufes,  to  appear  with  more  effront 
ery,  and  to  avow  the  corruption  of  its  motives 
with  a  profligate  audacioulhefs  which  had  never 
been  heard  of  before. 

But  how  definitive  foever  this  iyftem  may 
appear,  it  could  never  have  impoied  upon  fb 
great  a  number  of  perfons,  nor  have  occaiioned 
fo  general  an  alarm  among  thole  who  are  the 
friends  of  better  principles,  had  it  not  in  ibme 
refpects  bordered  upon  the  truth.  A  iyftem  of 
natural  philofophy  may  appear  very  plauiible, 
and  be  for  a  long  time  very  generally  received 
in  the  world,  and  yet  have  no  foundation  in 
nature,  nor  any  fort  of  refemblance  to  the  truth. 
The  vortices  of  Des  Cartes  were  regarded  by  a 
very  ingenious  nation,  for  near  a  century  toge 
ther,  as  a  moll  fatisfactory  account  of  the  revo 
lutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Yet  it  has  luvn 
demonflrated,  to  the  conviction  of  all  mankind, 
that  thefe  pretended  caufes  of  thole  wonderful 
effects,  not  only  do  not  actually  exift,  but  are 
utterly  impoflible,  and  if  they  did  exiil,  couM 
produce  no  fuch  effects  as  are  ai'cribed  to  them. 
But  it  is  otherwiib  with  fyttcms  of  moral  philo 
fophy,  and  an  author  who  pretends  to  account 
for  the  origin  of  our  moral  fentiments,  cannot 

deceive 
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PART  deceive  us  fo  grofsly,  nor  depart  fo  very  far  from 
VIL  ,  all  refemblance  to  the  truth.  When  a  traveller 
gives  an  account  of  fome  diflant  country,  he  may 
impofe  upon  our  credulity  the  moil  groundlefs 
and  ablurd  fi6lions  as  the  moil  certain  matters 
of  fa6l.  But  when  a  perfon  pretends  to  inform 
us  of  what  paries  in  our  neighbourhood,  and  of 
the  affairs  of  the  very  pariih  which  we  live  in, 
though  here  too,  if  we  are  fo  carelefs  as  not  to 
examine  things  with  our  own  eyes,  he  may 
deceive  us  in  many  refpecls,  yet  the  greateil 
falfehoods  which  he  impofes  upon  us  mull  bear 
fome  refemblance  to  the  truth,  and  mull  even 
have  a  considerable  mixture  of  truth  in  them. 
An  author  who  treats  of  natural  philofophy,  and 
pretends  to  affign  the  caules  of  the  great  phe 
nomena  of  the  univerfe,  pretends  to  give  an 
account  of  the  affairs  of  a  very  diilunt  country, 
concerning  which  he  may  tell  us  what  he  pleafes, 
and  as  long  as  his  narration  keeps  within  the 
bounds  of  feeming  poffibility,  he  need  not  de- 
fpair  of  gaining  our  belief.  But  when  lie  pro- 
pofes  to  explain  the  origin  of  our  deiires  and 
affe6lions,  of  our  fentiments  of  approbation  and 
difapprobation,  he  pretends  to  give  an  account, 
not  only  of  the  affairs  of  the  very  pariih  that 
we  live  in,  but  of  our  own  domeilic  concerns. 
Though  here  too,  like  indolent  mailers  who  put 
their  trufl  in  a  ileward  who  deceives  them,  we 
are  very  liable  to  be  impofed  upon,  yet  we  are 
incapable  of  paffing  any  account  which  does 
not  preferve  fome  little  regard  to  the  truth. 
Some  of  the  articles,  at  leail,  muil  be  juil,  and 

even 
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even  thofe  which  are  mod  overcharged  mufl  SECT. 
have  had  fome  foundation,  other  wife  the  fraud 
would  be  detected  even  hy  that  carelefs  infpcc- 
tion  which  we  are  difpofed  to  give.  The  author 
who  fhould  allign,  as  the  caufe  of  any  natural 
fentiment,  fome  principle  which  neither  had 
any  connexion  with  it,  nor  refembled  any  other 
principle  which  had  fome  fuch  connexion,  would 
appear  abfurd  and  ridiculous  to  the  mod  injudi 
cious  and  unexperienced  reader. 


SEC- 
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SECTION  III. 

OF  THE  DIFFERENT  SYSTEMS  WHICH  HAVE  BEEtf 
FORMED  CONCERNING  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  AP 
PROBATION. 

INTRODUCTION. 

AFTER  the  inquiry  concerning  the  nature 
of  virtue,  the  next  queflion  of  importance 
in  Moral  Philofophy,  is  concerning  the  principle 
of  approbation,  concerning  the  power  or  faculty 
of  the  mind  which  renders  certain  characters 
agreeable  or  difagreeable  to  us,  makes  us  prefer 
one  tenour  of  conduct  to  another,  denominate 
the  one  right  and  the  other  wrong,  and  coniider 
the  one  as  the  object  of  approbation,  honour, 
and  reward ;  the  other  as  that  of  blame,  cen- 
iure,  and  punimment. 

Three  different  accounts  have  been  given  of 
this  principle  of  approbation.  According  to 
fome,  we  approve  and  difapprove  both  of  our 
own  actions  and  of  thofe  of  others,  from  felf- 
love  only,  or  from  fome  view  of  their  tendency 
to  our  own  happinefs  or  difadvantage :  accord 
ing  to  others,  reafon,  the  fame  faculty  by  which 
we  diilinguiih  between  truth  and  falfehood,  en 
ables  us  to  diflinguifh  between  what  is  fit  and 
unfit  both  in  actions  and  affections  ;  according 
to  others,  this  diflinction  is  altogether  the  effect 
of  immediate  fentiment  and  feeling,  and  arifes 
from  the  fatisfaction  or  difgufl  with  which  the 
4  view 
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view  of  certain  a6lions  or  affe<5lions  infpires  us.  s  E  c  T. 
Self-love,  reafon,  and  fentiment,  therefore,  are      Ilr- 
the   three  different    fources  which    have  been 
afligned  for  the  principle  of  approbation. 

Before  I  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  thofe 
different  fyftems,  I  muft  obferve,  that  the  deter 
mination  of  this  fecond  queftion,  though  of  the 
greatefl  importance  in  fpeculation,  is  of  none 
in  pra6tice.  The  queilion  concerning  the  nature 
of  virtue  neceifarily  has  fome  influence  upon  our 
notions  of  right  and  wrong  in  many  particular 
cafes.  That  concerning  the  principle  of  appro 
bation  can  poffibly  have  no  fuch  effect.  To 
examine  from  what  contrivance  or  median ilin 
within,  thofe  different  notions  or  fentiments 
arife,  is  a  mere  matter  of  philofophical  curiofity. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  thofe  Syflems  which  deduce  the  Principle  of 
Approbation  from  Self-lore. 

THOSE  who  account  for  the  principle  of 
approbation  from  felf-love,  do  not  all  ac 
count  for  it  in  the  fame  manner,  and  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  confufion  and  inaccuracy  in  all 
their  different  fyflems.  According  to  Mr. 
Hobbes,  and  many  of  his  followers*,  man  is 

*  Puffendorff,  Mandeville. 

driven 
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PART  driven  to  take  refuge  in  fociety,  not  by  any 
natural  love  which  he  bears  to  his  own  kind,  but 
becaufe  without  the  affiflance  of  others  he  is 
incapable  of  fubMing  with  eafe  or  fafety.  So 
ciety,  upon  this  account,  becomes  neceilary  to 
him,  and  whatever  tends  to  its  fupport  and  wel 
fare,  he  confiders  as  having  a  remote  tendency 
to  his  own  intereil  \  and,  on  the  contrary,  what 
ever  is  likely  to  diflurb  or  deftroy  it,  he  regards 
as  in  fome  meafure  hurtful  or  pernicious  to  him- 
felf.  Virtue  is  the  great  fupport,  and  vice  the 
great  difturber  of  human  fociety.  The  former, 
therefore,  is  agreeable,  and  the  latter  offeniive 
to  every  man ;  as  from  the  one  he  forefees  the 
profperity,  and  from  the  other  the  ruin  and  dif- 
order  of  what  is  fo  neceflary  for  the  comfort  and 
fecurity  of  his  exiflence. 

That  the  tendency  of  virtue  to  promote,  and 
of  vice  to  difturb  the  order  of  fociety,  when  we 
coniider  it  coolly  and  philofophically,  reflects  a 
very  great  beauty  upon  the  one,  and  a  very 
great  deformity  upon  the  other,  cannot,  as  I 
have  obferved  upon  a  former  occaiion,  be  called 
in  queilion.  Human  fociety,  when  we  contem 
plate  it  in  a  certain  abflract  and  philofophical 
light,  appears  like  a  great,  an  immenfe  machine, 
whofe  regular  and  harmonious  movements  pro 
duce  a  thoufand  agreeable  effects.  As  in  any 
other  beautiful  and  noble  machine  that  was  the 
production  of  human  art,  whatever  tended  to 
render  its  movements  more  fmooth  and  eafy, 
would  derive  a  beauty  from  this  effect,  and,  on 
the  contrary,  whatever  tended  to  obflruct  them 

would 
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would  difpleafe  upon  that  account :  fo  virtue,  SECT. 
which  is,  as  it  were,  the  fine  polifli  to  the  wheels  ^ 
of  fociety,  neceflarily  pleafes  ;  while  vice,  like 
the  vile  rufl,  which  makes  them  jar  and  grate 
upon  one  another,  is  as  neceflarily  otfenfive. 
This  account,  therefore,  of  the  origin  of  appro 
bation  and  difapprobation,  fo  far  as  it  derives 
them  from  a  regard  to  the  order  of  fociety,  runs 
into  that  principle  which  gives  beauty  to  utility, 
and  which  I  have  explained  upon  a  former  oc- 
cafion ;  and  it  is  from  thence  that  this  fyftem 
derives  all  that  appearance  of  probability  which 
it  pofleffes.  When  thofe  authors  defcribe  the 
innumerable  advantages  of  a  cultivated  and 
focial,  above  a  favage  and  folitary  life ;  when 
they  expatiate  upon  the  neceility  of  virtue  and 
good  order  for  the  maintenance  of  the  one,  and 
demonflrate  how  infallibly  the  prevalence  of  vice 
and  difobedience  to  the  laws  tend  to  bring  back 
the  other,  the  reader  is  charmed  with  the  novelty 
and  grandeur  of  thofe  views  which  they  open  to 
him:  he  fees  plainly  a  new  beauty  in  virtue, 
and  a  new  deformity  in  vice,  which  he  had 
never  taken  notice  of  before,  and  is  commonly 
fo  delighted  with  the  difcovery,  that  (he  feldom 
takes  time  to  reflect,  that  this  political  view 
having  never  occurred  to  him  in  his  life  before, 
cannot  poflibly  be  the  ground  of  that  approba 
tion  and  difapprobation  with  which  he  has  al 
ways  been  accuftomed  to  conlider  thofe  different 
qualities. 

When  thofe  authors,  on  the  other  hand, deduce 
from  felf-love  the  intereft  which  we  take  in  the 
welfare  of  fociety,  and  the  dteem  which  upon 

VOL.  r.  oo  that 
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PART  that  account  we  beflow  upon  virtue,  they  do 
VIL  not  mean,  that  when  we  in  this  age  applaud  the 
virtue  of  Cato,  and  detefl  the  villany  of  Catiline, 
our  fentiments  are  influenced  by  the  notion  of 
any  benefit  we  receive  from  the  one,  or  of  any 
detriment  we  fufTer  from  the  other.  It  was  not 
becaufe  the  profperity  or  fubverfion  of  fociety, 
in  thofe  remote  ages  and  nations,  was  appre 
hended  to  have  any  influence  upon  our  happi- 
nefs  or  mifery  in  the  prefent  times  ;  that  accord 
ing  to  thofe  philofophers,  wre  efleemed  the 
virtuous,  and  blamed  the  diforderly  character. 
They  never  imagined  that  our  fentiments  were 
influenced  by  any  benefit  or  damage  which  we 
fuppofed  actually  to  redound  to  us,  from  either ; 
but  by  that  which  might  have  redounded  to  us, 
had  we  lived  in  thofe  diftant  ages  and  countries ; 
or  by  that  which  might  flill  redound  to  us,  if  in 
our  own  times  we  mould  meet  with  characters 
of  the  fame  kind.  The  idea,  in  fhort,  which 
thofe  authors  were  groping  about,  but  which 
they  were  never  able  to  unfold  diftinctly,  was 
that  indirect  fympathy  which  we  feel  with  the 
gratitude  or  refentment  of  thofe  who  received 
the  benefit  or  fuffered  the  damage  refulting  from 
fuch  oppoflte  characters  :  and  it  was  this  which 
they  were  indiflinctly  pointing  at,  when  they 
faid,  that  it  was  not  the  thought  of  what  we  had 
gained  or  furFered  which  prompted  our  applaufe 
or  indignation,  but  the  conception  or  imagina 
tion  of  what  we  might  gain  or  fuffer  if  we  were 
to  act  in  fociety  with  fuch  arTociates. 

Sympathy,  however,  cannot,  in  any  fenfe,  be 
regarded  as  a  felfifli  principle.     When  I  fympa- 

thize 
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thize  with  your  forrow  or  your  indignation,   it  S 
may  be  pretended,  indeed,  that  my  ono  ion  is 
founded  in  felf-love,  becaufe  it  arifes  from  bri; 
ing  your  cafe  home  to  myfelf,    from   putting 
myfelf  in  your  fituation,  and  thence  comvi, 
what  I  ihould  feel  in    the  like  circumitan. 
But  though  fympathy  is  very  properly  Had  to 
arife  from  an    imaginary  change  of  iituations 
with  the  perfon  principally  concerned,  yet  this 
imaginary  change  is  not  fuppofed  to  happen  to 
me  in  my  own  perfon  and  character,  but  in  that 
of  the  perfon  with  whom   I  fympathize.     When 
I  condole  with  you  for  the  lofs  of  your  only  foil, 
in  order  to  enter  into  your  grief  I  do  not  con- 
fider  what  I,  a  perfon  of  fuch  a  character  and 
profeffion,  Ihould  fuffer,  if  I  had  a  fon,   and  if 
that  fon  was  unfortunately  to  die :  but  I  con- 
ilder  what  I  ftiould  fuffer  if  I  was  really  yon,  and 
I  not  only  change  circumflances  with  you,  but  I 
change    perfcns    and     characters.      My  grief, 
therefore,  is  entirely  upon  your  account,  and  not 
in  the  leafl  upon  my  own.     It  is  not,  therefore, 
in  the  leafl  feltifli.     How  can  that  be  regarded  as 
a  felfiih  paffion,  which  does  not  arife  even  from  the 
imagination   of  any  thing  that  has  befallen,  or 
that  relates  to  myfelf,  in  my  own  proper  perfon 
and  character,  but  which  is  entirely  occupied 
about  what  relates  to  you  ?   A  man  may  iympa- 
thize  with  a  woman  in  child-bed  ;    though  it  is 
impodible  that   he  mould  conceive  him! elf  as 
fuffering  her  pains  in  his  own  proper  perfon  and 
char  after.     That  whole  account  of  human  IID- 
002  ture, 
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PART  ture,  however,  which  deduces  all  fentiments  and 
VII«  affeclions  from  felf-love,  which  has  made  fo 
much  noife  in  the  world,  but  which,  fo  far  as  I 
know,  has  never  yet  been  fully  and  diftinc"lly 
explained,  feems  to  me  to  have  arifen  from  fome 
confufed  mifapprehenfion  of  the  fyflem  of  fym- 
pathy. 


CHAP.  II. 

Ofthoje  Syjlems  which  make  Reafon  the  Principle; 
of  Approbation. 

TT  is  well  known  to  have  been  the  doctrine  of 
•*•  Mr.  Hobbes,  that  a  ilate  of  nature  is  a  ftate 
of  war  ;  and  that  antecedent  to  the  inilitution 
of  civil  government,  there  could  be  no  fafe  or 
peaceable  fociety  among  men.  To  preferve 
fociety,  therefore,  according  to  him,  was  to 
fupport  civil  government,  and  to  deflroy  civil 
government  was  the  fame  thing  as  to  put  an 
end  to  fociety.  But  the  exiilence  of  civil 
government  depends  upon  the  obedience  that 
is  paid  to  the  fupreme  magiflrate.  The  moment 
he  'lofes  his  authority,  all  government  is  at  an 
end.  As  felf-prefervation,  therefore,  teaches 
men  to  applaud  whatever  tends  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  fociety,  and  to  blame  whatever  is 
likely  to  hurt  it ;  fo  the  fame  principle,  if  they 
would  think  and  fpeak  coniiftently,  ought  to 
teach  them  to  applaud  upon  all  occafions 

obedi- 
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obedience  to  the  civil  magiflratc,  and  to  blame  SECT, 
all  difobedience  and  rebellion.     The  very  ui. 
of  laudable    and  blamable,    ought  to  be    the  ^ 
Fame  with  thofe  of  obedience  and  difobedience. 
The    laws    of  the   civil    magillrate,  therefore, 
ought    to  be    regarded    as    the   fole   ultimate 
fiandards  of  what  was  juft  and  unjuft,  of  what 
was  right  and  wrong. 

It  was  the  avowed  intention  of  Mr.  Hobbes, 
by  propagating  thefe  notions,  to  fubject  the 
confciences  of  men  immediately  to  the  civil, 
and  not  to  the  ecclefiaftical  powers,  whole 
turbulence  and  ambition,  he  had  been  taught, 
by  the  example  of  his  own  times,  to  regard 
as  the  principal  fource  of  the  diforders  of 
fociety.  His  doctrine,  upon  this  account,  was 
peculiarly  offenfive  to  theologians,  who  accord 
ingly  did  not  fail  to  vent  their  indignation 
againft  him  with  great  afperity  and  bitternefs. 
It  was  likewife  offenfive  to  all  found  moralifls, 
as  it  fuppofed  that  there  was  no  natural  dif- 
tinction  between  right  and  wrong,  that,  thefe 
were  mutable  and  changeable,  and  depended 
upon  the  mere  arbitrary  will  of  the  civil  magif- 
trate.  This  account  of  things,  therefore,  was 
attacked  from  all  quarters,  and  by  all  forts  of 
weapons,  by  fober  reafon  as  well  as  by  furious 
declamation. 

In  order  to  confute  fo  odious  a  doctrine,  it 
was  neceffary  to  prove,  that  antecedent  to  all 
law  or  pofitive  inftitution,  the  mind  was  naturally 
endowed  with  a  faculty,  by  which  it  diitin- 
guiflied  in  certain  actions  and  affections,  the 
003  qualities 
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PART  qualities  of  right,  laudable,  and  virtuous,  and 
vn*      in  others  thofe  of  wrong,  blamable,  and  vicious. 

Law,  it  was  juflly  obferved-  by  Dr.  Cud- 
worth  *,  could  not  be  the  original  fource  of 
thofe  diflinclions ;  fince  upon  the  fuppoiition 
of  fuch  a  law,  it  muft  either  be  right  to  obey  it, 
and  wrong  to  difobey  it,  or  indifferent  whether 
we  obeyed  it,  or  difobeyed  it.  That  law  which 
it  was  indifferent  whether  we  obeyed  or  dif 
obeyed,  could  not,  it  wras  evident,  be  the  fource 
of  thofe  diftin6tions ;  neither  could  that  which 
it  was  right  to  obey  and  wrong  to  difobey, 
lince  even  this  ilill  fuppofed  the  antecedent 
notions  or  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  and  that 
obedience  to  the  law  was  conformable  to  the 
idea  of  right,  and  difobedience  to  that  of 
wrong. 

Since  the  mind,  therefore,  had  a  notion  of 
thofe  diminutions  antecedent  to  all  law,  it  feemed 
neceffarily  to  follow,  that  it  derived  this  notion 
from  reafon,  which  pointed  out  the  difference 
between  right  and  wrong,  in  the  fame  manner 
in  which  it  did  that  between  truth  and  falfe- 
hood  :  and  this  conclufion,  which,  though  true 
in  fome  refpects,  is  rather  hafly  in  others,  was 
more  eaiily  received  at  a  time  when  the  abilracl; 
fcience  of  human  nature  was  but  in  its  infancy, 
and  before  the  diflin6l  offices  and  powers  of 
the  different  faculties  of  the  human  mind  had 
been  carefully  examined  and  diftinguiihed  from 
one  another.  When  this  controversy  with 

*  Immutable  Morality,  1. 1. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Hobbes  was  carried  on  with  the  greateft  SECT, 
warmth  and  keennefs,  no  other  faculty  had 
been  thought  of  from  which  any  Inch  ideas 
could  poflibly  be  fuppofed  to  aril'c.  it  becam.  • 
at  this  time,  therefore,  the  popular  doctrine, 
that  the  eifence  of  virtue  and  vice  did  not  eonlili 
in  the  conformity  or  difagroomont  of  human 
actions  with  the  law  of  a  fuperior,  but  in  their 
conformity  or  difagreement  with  realbn,  which 
was  thus,  coniidered  as  the  original  fource  and 
principle  of  approbation  and  diiapprobation. 

That  virtue  confills  in  conformity  to  roalbn, 
is  true  in  fbme  relpects,  and  this  faculty  may 
veryjuflly  be  confidered  as,  in  Ibme  fenl'e,  the 
fource   and  principle   of  approbation  and   dii 
approbation,    and  of  all  folid  judgments   con 
cerning  right  and  wrong.     It  is  by  realbn  that 
we  difcover  thofe  general  rules  of  juflice  by 
which  we  ought  to  regulate  our  actions  :  and  it 
is  by  the  fame  faculty  that  we  form  thole  more 
vague    and    indeterminate   ideas    of    what    is 
prudent,  of  what  is  decent,  of  what  is  g onerous 
or  noble,  which  we  carry  conllantly  about  with 
us,  and  according  to  which  we  endeavour,  as 
well   as  we    can,   to  model   the  tenor   of  our 
conduct.     The  general  maxims  of  morality  are 
formed,  like   all    other  general   maxims,    from 
experience   and  induftion.     We   obferve  in   u 
great  variety  of  particular  cafes  what  ploales  or 
difpleafes  our  moral  faculties,  what  thofe   ap 
prove  or  difapprove  of,  and,  by  induction  from 
this  experience,  we  eitablifh  thofe  general  rules. 
004 
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PART  But  indu6lion  is  always  regarded  as  one  of  the 
rn'  operations  of  reafon.  From  reafon,  therefore, 
we  are  very  properly  faid  to  derive  all  thofe 
general  maxims  and  ideas.  It  is  by  thefe, 
however,  that  we  regulate  the  greater  part  of 
our  moral  judgments,  which  would  be  extremely 
uncertain  and  precarious  if  they  depended 
altogether  upon  what  is  liable  to  fo  many  vari 
ations  as  immediate  fentiment  and  feeling, 
which  the  different  flates  of  health  and  humour 
are  capable  of  altering  fo  erTentiaHy.  As  our  moil 
folid  judgments,  therefore,  with  regard  to  right 
and  wrong,  are  regulated  by  maxims  and  ideas 
derived  from  an  induction  of  reafon,  virtue  may 
very  properly  be  faid  to  confifl  in  a  conformity 
to  reafon,  and  fo  far  this  faculty  may  be  con- 
iidered  as  the  fource  and  principle  of  approba 
tion  and  difapprobation. 

But  though  reafon  is  undoubtedly  the  fource 
of  the  general  rules  of  morality,  and  of  all  the 
moral  judgments  which  we  form  by  means  of 
them  ;  it  is  altogether  abfurd  and  unintelligible 
to  fuppofe  that  the  firft  perceptions  of  right  and 
wrong  can  be  derived  from  reafon,  even  in  thofe 
particular  cafes  upon  the  experience  of  which 
the  general  rules  are  formed.  Thefe  mil  per 
ceptions,  as  well  as  all  other  experiments  upon 
which  any  general  rules  are  founded,  cannot 
be  the  objecl;  of  reafon,  but  of  immediate 
fenfe  and  feeling.  It  is  by  finding  in  a  vafl 
variety  of  inilances  that  one  tenor  of  conducl 
conflantly  pleafes  in  a  certain  manner,  and 

that 
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that  another  as  conflantly  difpleafes  the  mind,  SECT. 
that  we   form    the   general  rules  of  moral i  IIL 

But  reaibn  cannot  render  any  particular  object 
either  agreeable  or  difagreeable  to  the  mind  for 
its  own  fake.  Reafon  may  fliow  that  this  object 
is  the  means  of  obtaining  fome  other  which  is 
naturally  either  pleafing  or  difpleafing,  and  in 
this  manner  may  render  it  either  agreeable  or 
difagreeable  for  the  fake  of  fomething  die. 
But  nothing  can  be  agreeable  or  difagreeable 
for  its  own  fake,  which  is  not  rendered  fiu-h 
by  immediate  fenfe  and  feeling.  If  virtue, 
therefore,  in  every  particular  initance,  nccef- 
farily  pleafes  for  its  own  fake,  and  if  vice  as 
certainly  difpleafes  the  mind,  it  cannot  be  reafon, 
but  immediate  fenfe  and  feeling,  v,  liich,  in  this 
manner,  reconciles  us  to  the  one,  and  alienates 
us  from  the  other. 

Pleafure  and  pain  arc  the  great  objects  of 
defire  and  averfion  :  but  thefe  are  diftinguifhed 
not  by  reafon,  but  by  immediate  fenfe  and 
feeling.  If  virtue,  therefore,  be  delirable  for 
its  own  fake,  and  if  vice  be,  in  the  fame  man 
ner,  the  object  of  averfion,  it  cannot  be  reafon 
which  originally  diflinguifhes  thofe  different 
qualities,  but  immediate  fenfe  and  feeling. 

As  reafon,  however,  in  a  certain  fenfe,  may 
juilly  be  considered  as  the  principle  of  approba 
tion  and  difapprobation,  thefe  fentiments  were, 
through  inattention,  long  regarded  as  originally 
flowing  from  the  operations  of  this  faculty. 
Dr.Hutchefon  had  the  merit  of  being  the  firil 
who  diflinguiihed  with  any  degree  of  precifion 

in 
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P  A  R  T  in  what  refpect  all  moral  diftindlions  may  be 
vn*  faid  to  arife  from  reafon,  and  in  what  refpect 
they  are  founded  upon  immediate  fenfe  and 
feeling.  In  his  illuflrations  upon  the  moral 
fenfe  he  has  explained  this  fo  fully,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  fo  unanfwerabiy,  that,  if  any  contro- 
verfy  is  ftill  kept  up  about  this  Ilibje6l?  I  can 
impute  it  to  nothing,  but  either  to  inattention 
to  what  that  gentleman  has  written,  or  to  a 
fuperftitious  attachment  to  certain  forms  of 
expreffion,  a  weaknefs  not  very  uncommon 
among  the  learned,  efpecially  in  fubjecls  fo 
deeply  interefling  as  the  preient,  in  which  a 
man  of  virtue  is  often  loath  to  abandon,  even 
the  propriety  of  a  fingle  phrafe  which  he  has 
been  accuilomed  to. 


CHAP.    III. 

Ofthofe  Sy ferns  which  make  Sentiment  the  Prin 
ciple  of  Approbation. 

THOSE  fyftems  which  make  fentiment  the 
principle  of  approbation  may  be  divided 
into  two  different  claffes. 

I.  According  to  fome  the  principle  of  appro 
bation  is  founded  upon  a  fentiment  of  a  peculiar 
nature,  upon  a  particular  power  of  perception 
exerted  by  the  mind  at  the  view  of  certain 
actions  or  affections  ;  fome  of  which  affecting 
this  faculty  in  an  agreeable  and  others  in  a 
2  difagree- 
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difagreeable  manner,  the  former  are  ftampcd  SECT. 
with  the  characters  of  right,  laudable,  and 
virtuous;  the  latter  with  thole  of  wrong,  blani. 
able,  and  vicious.  This  fentiment  bring  of  a 
peculiar  nature  diftinft  from  every  other,  and 
the  effect  of  a  particular  power  of  perception, 
they  give  it  a  particular  name,  and  cull  it  a 
moral  fenfe. 

II.  According  to  others,  in  order  to  account 
for  the  principle  of  approbation,  there  is  no 
occafion  for  fuppofing  any  new  power  of  per 
ception  which  had  never  been  heard  of  before : 
Nature,  they  imagine,  acts  here,  as  in  all  other 
cafes,  with  the  ftricteft  ceconomy,  and  produces 
a  multitude  of  effects  from  one  and  the  fame 
caufe  ;  and  fympathy,  a  power  which  has  always 
been  taken  notice  of,  and  with  which  the  mind 
is  manifeftly  endowed,  is,  they  think,  fufficient 
to  account  for  all  the  effects  afcribed  to  this 
peculiar  faculty. 

I.  Dr.  Hutchefon  *  had  been  at  great  pains 
to  prove  that  the  principle  of  approbation  was 
not  founded  on  felf-love.  He  had  demonftrated 
too  that  it  could  not  arife  from  any  operation 
of  reafon.  Nothing  remained,  he  thought,  but 
to  fuppofe  it  a  faculty  of  a  peculiar  kind,  with 
which  Nature  had  endowed  the  human  mind, 
in  order  to  produce  this  one  particular  and 
important  effect.  When  felf-love  and  reafon 
were  both  excluded,  it  did  not  occur  to  him 

*  Inquiry  concerning  Virtue. 

that 
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PART  that  there  was  any  other  known  faculty  of  the 
vn*      mind  which  could  in  any  relpeft  anfwer  this 
purpofe. 

This  new  power  of  perception  he  called  a 
moral  fenfe,  and  fuppofed  it  to  be  fomewhat 
analogous  to  the  external  fenfes.  As  the  bodies 
around  us,  by  affe6ting  thefe  in  a  certain  man 
ner,  appear  to  poffefs  the  different  qualities  of 
found,  taile,  odour,  colour ;  fo  the  various 
affe6tions  of  the  human  mind,  by  touching  this 
particular  faculty  in  a  certain  manner,  appear 
to  poffefs  the  different  qualities  of  amiable  and 
odious,  of  virtuous  and  vicious,  of  right  and 
wrong. 

The  various  fenfes  or  powers  of  perception  *, 
from  which  the  human  mind  derives  all  its 
limple  ideas,  were,  according  to  this  fyflem, 
of  two  different  kinds,  of  which  the  one  were 
called  the  dire6l  or  antecedent,  the  other,  the 
reflex  or  confequent  fenfes.  The  dire<5l  fenfes 
were  thofe  faculties  from  which  the  mind  derived 
the  perception  of  fuch  fpecies  of  things  as  did 
not  prefuppofe  the  antecedent  perception  of  any 
other.  Thus  founds  and  colours  were  objefts 
of  the  dire6l  fenfes.  To  hear  a  found  or  to  fee 
a  colour  does  not  prefuppofe  the  antecedent 
perception  of  any  other  quality  or  objedl.  The 
reflex  or  confequent  fenfes,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  thofe  faculties  from  which  the  mind 
derived  the  perception  of  fuch  fpecies  of  things 

*  Treatife  of  the  Paffioiw. 

as 
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as  prefuppofed  the  antecedent  perception  of  S  E  c  T. 
fome  other.  Thus  harmony  and  beauty  were 
objects  of  the  reflex  fenfes.  In  order  to  per 
ceive  the  harmony  of  a  found,  or  the  beauty  of 
a  colour,  we  muft  firft  perceive  the  found  or  the 
colour.  The  moral  fenfe  was  confidered  us  a 
faculty  of  this  kind.  That  faculty,  which 
Mr.  Locke  calls  reflection,  and  from  which  he 
derived  the  fimple  ideas  of  the  different  paflions 
and  emotions  of  the  human  mind,  was,  accord- 
ing  to  Dr.  Hutchefon,  a  direct  internal  fenfe. 
That  faculty  again  by  which  we  perceived  the 
beauty  or  deformity,  the  virtue  or  vice  of  thofe 
different  paifions  and  emotions,  was  a  reflex, 
internal  fenfe. 

Dr.  Hutchefon  endeavoured  flill  further  to 
fupport  this  doctrine,  by  fhewing  that  it  was 
agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  nature,  and  that  the 
mind  was  endowed  with  a  variety  of  other  reflex 
fenfes  exactly  flmilar  to  the  moral  fenfe ;  fuch 
as  a  fenfe  of  beauty  and  deformity  in  external 
objects;  a  public  fenfe,  by  which  we  iympa- 
thize  with  the  happinefs  or  mifery  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  ;  a  feufe  of  fliame  and  honour,  and  a 
fenfe  of  ridicule. 

But  notwithftanding  all  the  pains  which  this 
ingenious  philofopher  has  taken  to  prove  that 
the  principle  of  approbation  is  founded  in  a 
peculiar  N  power  of  perception,  fomewhat  ana 
logous  to  the  external  fenfes,  there  are  fome 
coiifequences,  which  he  acknowledges  to  foliovv 
from  this  doctrine,  that  will,  perhaps,  be  re 
garded  by  many  as  a  fuflicient  confutation  of  it. 
*  The 
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PART  The  qualities,  he  allows  *,  which  belong  to  the 
objects  of  any  fenfe,  cannot,  without  the 
greatefl  abfurdity,  be  afcribed  to  the  fenfe 
itfelf.  Who  ever  thought  of  calling  the  fenfe  of 
feeing  black  or  white,  the  fenfe  of  hearing  loud 
or  low.,  or  the  fenfe  of  tailing  fweet  or  bitter  ? 
And,  according  to  him,  it  is  equally  abfurd  to 
call  our  moral  faculties  virtuous  or  vicious, 
morally  good  or  evil.  Thefe  qualities  belong 
to  the  objects  of  thofe  faculties,  not  to  the  fa 
culties  themfelves.  If  any  man,  therefore,  was 
fo  abfurclly  conftituted  as  to  approve  of  cruelty 
and  injuilice  as  the  highefl  virtues,  and  to  dif- 
approve  of  equity  and  humanity  as  the  moll 
pitiful  vices,  fuch  a  conilitution  of  mind  might 
indeed  be  regarded  as  inconvenient  both  to  the 
individual  and  to  the  fociety,  and  likewife  as 
ilrange,  furprifing,  and  unnatural  in  itfelf;  but 
it  could  not,  without  the  greateft  abfurdity,  be 
denominated  vicious  or  morally  evil. 

Yet  furely  if  we  faw  any  man  Hi  outing  with 
admiration  and  applaufe  at  a  barbarous  and  un 
merited  execution,  which  fome  infolent  tyrant 
had  ordered,  we  fnould  not  think  we  were  guilty 
of  any  great  abfurdity  in  denominating  this  be 
haviour  vicious  and  morally  evil  in  the  higheft 
degree,  though  it  expreifed  nothing  but  de 
praved  moral  faculties,  or  an  abfurd  approbation 
of  this  horrid  aclion,  as  of  what  was  noble,  mag 
nanimous,  and  great.  Our  heart,  I  imagine,  at 


*  Jlluftrations    upon    the   Moral  Senfe,    fedl.  I.  p.  237,  et  feq.; 
third  edition. 
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the  fight  of  fuch  a  fpectator,  would  forget  for  a  S  E  c  T. 
while  its  fympathy  with  the  fnflbivr,  and  feel 
nothing  but  horror  and  deteftation,  at  the 
thought  of  fo  execrable  a  wretch.  We  fhould 
abominate  him  even  more  than  the  tyrant  who 
might  be  goaded  on  by  the  ftrong  paflions  of 
jealoufy,  fear,  and  refentment,  and  upon  that. 
account  be  more  excuiable.  But  the  ientimcnts 
of  the  ipe&ator  would  appear  altogether  without 
caufe  or  motive,  and  therefore  moil  perfeclly 
and  completely  deteftable.  There  is  no  per- 
verfion  of  fentiment  or  affection  which  our  heart 
would  be  more  avcrfe  to  enter  into,  or  which  it 
would  reje6l  with  greater  hatred  and  indigna 
tion  than  one  of  this  kind  ;  and  fo  far  from  re 
garding  fuch  a  conftitution  of  mind  as  being 
merely  fomething  ftrange  or  inconvenient,  and 
not  in  any  refpect  vicious  or  morally  evil,  we 
(honld  rather  confider  it  as  the  very  lull  and 
moil  dreadful  ftage  of  moral  depravity. 

Correct  moral  fentiments,  on  the  contrary, 
naturally  appear  in  fome  degree  laudable  and 
morally  good.  The  man,  whofe  cenfure  and 
applaufe  are  upon  all  occafions  fuited  with  the 
greatefl  accuracy  to  the  value  or  unworthim  is 
of  the  object,  feems  to  deferve  a  degree  even  of 
moral  approbation.  We  admire  the  delicate 
precilion  of  his  moral  fentiments :  thev  lead  our 
own  judgments,  and,  upon  account  of  their  un 
common  and  furpriiing  juflnefs,  they  even  excite 
our  wonder  and  appiaufe.  We  cannot  indeed 
be  always  fure  that  the  conduct  of  fuch  a  perfon 
would  be  in  any  refpect  coiTeipondent  to  the 

precision 
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PART  preciiion  and  accuracy  of  his  judgments  con- 
vn'  cerning  the  conduct  of  others.  Virtue  requires 
habit  and  refolution  of  mind,  as  well  as  delicacy 
of  fentiment ;  and  unfortunately  the  former 
qualities  are  fometimes  wanting,  where  the 
latter  is  in  the  greatell  perfection.  This  diipo- 
iition  of  mind,  however,  though  it  may  fome 
times  be  attended  with  imperfections,  is  incom 
patible  with  any  thing  that  is  grofsly  criminal, 
and  is  the  happieft  foundation  upon  which  the 
fuperfiructure  of  perfect  virtue  can  be  built. 
There  are  many  men  who  mean  very  well,  and 
ferioufly  purpofe  to  do  what  they  think  their  duty, 
who  notwithstanding  are  difagreeable  on  account 
of  the  coarfenefs  of  their  moral  fentiments. 

It  may  be  faid,  perhaps,  that  though  the  prin 
ciple  of  approbation  is  not  founded  upon  any 
power  of  perception  that  is  in  any  refpect 
analogous  to  the  external  fenfes,  it  may  ilill 
be  founded  upon  a  peculiar  fentiment  which 
anfwers  this  one  particular  purpofe  and  no 
other.  Approbation  and  difapprobation,  it 
may  be  pretended,  are  certain  feelings  or  emo 
tions  which  arife  in  the  mind  upon  the  view  of 
different  characters  and  actions  ;  and  as  refent- 
ment  might  be  called  a  fenfe  of  injuries.,  or  gra 
titude  a  fenfe  of  benefits,  fo  thefe  may  very  pro 
perly  receive  the  name  of  a  fenfe  of  right  and 
wrong,  or  of  a  moral  fenfe. 

But  this  account  of  things,  though  it  may  not 
be  liable  to  the  fame  objections  with  the  fore 
going,  is  expofed  to  others  which  are  equally 
unanfwerable. 

Firft 
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Firll  of  all,  whatever  variations  any  particular  SECT. 
emotion  may  undergo,  it  ft  ill  prefer  ves  the 
general  features  which  diilinguiih  it  to  he  an 
emotion  of  fuch  a  kind,  and  thefe  general  tra- 
turcs  are  always  more  linking  and  remarkable 
than  any  variation  which  it  may  undergo  in 
particular  cafes.  Thus  anger  is  an  emotion  of 
a  particular  kind :  and  accordingly  its  general 
features  are  always  more  dillingurihable  than 
all  the  variations  it  undergoes  in  particular 
cafes.  Anger  againil  a  man  is,  no  doubt,  ibme- 
what  different  from  anger  againil  a  woman,  and 
that  again  from  anger  againlt  a  child.  In  eaeii 
of  thole  three  cafes,  the  general  paflion  of  anger 
receives  a  different  modification  from  the  par 
ticular  character  of  its  object,  as  may  eaiily  be 
obferved  by  the  attentive.  But  flill  the  general 
features  of  the  pallion  predominate  in  all  thefe 
cafes.  To  diilinguiili  thefe,  requires  no  nice 
obfervation  :  a  very  delicate  attention,  on  the 
contrary,  is  necellary  to  difcover  their  varia 
tions  :  every  body  takes  notice  of  the  former ; 
fcarce  any  body  obferves  the  latter.  If  appro- 
bation  and  difapprobation,  therefore,  were,  like 
gratitude  and  refentment,  emotions  of  a  parti 
cular  kind,  diilina  from  every  other,  we  mould 
expect  that  in  all  the  variations  which  either  of 
them  might  undergo,  it  would  Hill  retain  the 
general  features  which  mark  it  to  be  an  emotion 
of  fuch  a  particular  kind,  clear,  plain,  and  eaiily 
diftinguiihable.  But  in  fact  it  happens  quite 
othervvife.  If  we  attend  to  what  we  really  feel 

VOL.  r.  r  P  whcn 
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PART  when  upon  different  occafions  we  either  approve 
VIL  or  difapprove,  we  mall  find  that  our  emotion  in 
one  cafe  is  often  totally  different  from  that  in 
another,  and  that  no  common  features  can  pof- 
fibly  be  difcovered  between  them.  Thus  the 
approbation  with  which  we  view  a  tender,  deli 
cate,  and  humane  fentiment,  is  quite  different 
from  that  with  which  we  are  ilruck  by  one  that 
appears  great,  daring,  and  magnanimous.  Our 
approbation  of  both  may,  upon  different  occa 
iions,  be  perfect  and  entire  ;  but  we  are  foftened 
by  the  one,  and  we  are  elevated  by  the  other, 
and  there  is  no  fort  of  refemblance  between  the 
emotions  which  they  excite  in  us.  But,  accord 
ing  to  that  fyilem  which  I  have  been  endea 
vouring  to  eilablim,  this  mufl  neceffarily  be  the 
cafe.  As  the  emotions  of  the  perfon  whom  we 
approve  of,  are,  in  thofe  two  cafes,  quite  oppo- 
lite  to  one  another,  and  as  our  approbation  arifes 
from  fympathy  with  thofe  oppofite  emotions, 
what  we  feel  upon  the  one  occafion,  can  have 
no  fort  of  refemblance  to  what  we  feel  upon  the 
other.  But  this  could  not  happen  if  approba 
tion  confiiled  in  a  peculiar  emotion  which  had 
nothing  in  common  with  the  fentimeiits  we  ap 
proved  of,  but  which  arofe  at  the  view  of  thole 
fentiments,  like  any  other  paffion  at  the  view  of 
its  proper  object.  The  fame  tiling  holds  true 
with  regard  to  difapprobation.  Our  horror  for 
cruelty  has  no  fort  of  refemblance  to  our  con 
tempt  for  mean-ipiritednefs.  It  is  quite  a  dif 
ferent  fpecies  of  difcord  which  we  feel  at  the 

view 
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view  of  thofe  two  different  vices,  between  our  SECT. 
own  minds  and  thofe  of  the  perfon  whole  fenti 
ments  and  behaviour  we  confuler. 

Secondly,  I  have  already  obferved,  that  not 
only  the  different  paflions  or  affections  of  the 
human  mind  which  are  approved  or  difapproved 
of,  appear  morally  good  or  evil,  but  that  proper 
and  improper  approbation  appear,  to  our  natural 
ientiments,  to  be  ftamped  with  the  fame  cha* 
ra6lers.  I  would  afk,  therefore,  how  it  is,  that, 
according  to  this  fyftem,  we  approve  or  difap- 
prove  of  proper  or  improper  approbation  ?  To 
this  queftion  there  is,  I  imagine,  but  one  realbn- 
able  aniwer,  which  can  pollibly  be  given.  It 
nnifl  be  laid,  that  when  the  approbation  with 
which  our  neighbour  regards  the  conduct  of  a 
third  perfon  coincides  with  our  own,  we  approve 
of  his  approbation,  and  confider  it  as,  in  fome 
meafure,  morally  good  ;  and  that,  on  the  con 
trary,  when  it  does  not  coincide  with  our  own 
Ientiments,  we  difapprove  of  it,  and  confider  it 
as,  in  fome  meafure,  morally  evil.  It  mull  be 
allowed,  therefore,  that,  at  leaft  in  this  one  cafe, 
the  coincidence  or  oppofition  of  fentiments,  be 
tween  the  obferver  and  the  perfon  obferved,  con- 
ftitutes  moral  approbation  or  difapprobation. 
And  if  it  does  fo  in  this  one  cafe,  I  would  alk, 
why  not  in  every  other?  to  what  purpofi? 
imagine  a  new  power  of  perception  in  order  to 
account  for  thofe  fentiments  ? 

Againft  every  account  of  the  principle  of  ap 
probation,  which  makes  it  depend  upon  a  pecu 
liar  ientiment,  diftinft  from  every  other, 

would 
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PART  would  obje6l ;  that  it  is  flrange  that  this  fenti- 
men^5  which  Providence  undoubtedly  intended 
to  be  the  governing  principle  of  human  nature, 
fhould  hitherto  have  been  fo  little  taken  notice 
of,  as  not  to  have  got  a  name  in  any  language. 
The  word  Moral  Senfe  is  of  very  late  formation, 
and  cannot  yet  be  confidered  as  making  part  of 
the  Engliih  tongue.    The  word  Approbation  has 
but  within  thefe  few  years  been  appropriated  to 
denote  peculiarly  any  thing  of  this  kind.     In 
propriety  of  language  we  approve  of  whatever 
is  entirely  to  our  fatisfaction,  of  the  form  of  a 
building,  of  the  contrivance  of  a  machine,  of  the 
flavour  of  a  dim  of  meat.    The  word  Confcience 
does  not  immediately  denote  any  moral  faculty 
by  which  we  approve  or  difapprove.    Confcience 
fuppofes,  indeed,  the  exiftence  of  fome  fuch 
faculty,  and  properly  fignifies  our  confcioufnefs 
of  having  acled  agreeably  or   contrary  to  its 
directions.     When   love,   hatred,  joy,   forrow, 
gratitude,  refentment,  with  fo  many  other  paf- 
fions  which  are  all  fuppofed  to  be  the  fubje6ls  of 
this  principle,  have  made  themfelves  coniider- 
able  enough  to  get  titles  to  know  them  by,  is  it 
not  furpriling  that  the  fovereign  of  them  all 
fhould  hitherto  have  been  fo  little  heeded,  that, 
a  few  philofophers  excepted,   nobody  has  yet 
thought  it  worth  while  to  beflow  a  name  upon 
it. 

When  we  approve  of  any  character  or  action, 
the  fentiments  which  we  feel,  are,  according  to 
the  foregoing  fyflem,  derived  from  four  fources, 
which  are  in  fbme  refpects  different  from  one 

another. 
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another.     Firft,  we  fympathize  with  the  motives  SECT. 
of  the  agent;  fecondly,  we  enter  into  the  grati- 
tude  of  thofe  who  receive  the  benefit  of  his 
actions;  thirdly,  we  obferve  that  his  conduct 
has  been  agreeable  to  the  general  rules  by  which 
thofe  two  lympathies  generally  act  ;   and,  lail  of 
all,  when  we  confider  fuch  actions  as  making 
a  part  of  a  fyftem  of  behaviour  which  tends  to 
promote  the  happinefs  either  of  the  individual  or 
of  the  fociety,  they  appear  to  derive  a  beauty 
from  this  utility,  not  unlike  that  which  we  al- 
cribe  to  any  well-contrived  machine.     After  de 
ducting,  in  any  one  particular  cafe,  all  that  mull 
be  acknowledged  to  proceed  from  fome  one  or 
other  of  thefe  four  principles,  I  mould  be  glad 
to  know  what  remains,  and  I  iliall  freely  allow 
this  overplus  to  be  afcribed  to  a  moral  fenfe,  or 
to  any  other  peculiar  faculty,  provided  any  body 
will  afcertain  precifely  what  this  overplus  is. 
It  might  be  expected,  perhaps,  that  if  there  was 
any  fuch  peculiar  principle,  fuch  as  this  moral 
fenfe  is  fuppofed  to  be,  we  mould  feel  it,  in  fome 
particular  cafes,  feparated  and  detached  from 
every  other,  as  we  often  feel  joy,  forrow,  hope, 
and  fear,  pure  and  unmixed  with  any  other  emo 
tion.     This,  however,  I  imagine,  cannot  even 
be  pretended.     I  have  never  heard  any  inrhmce 
alleged  in  which  this  principle  could  be  faid  to 
exert  itfelf  alone  and  unmixed  with  fvmpathy  or 
antipathy,  with  gratitude  or  refentment,  with 
the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  di  (agree 
ment  of  any  action  to  an  eftabliflied  rule,  or  la/1 
of  all  with  that  general  taile  for  beauty  and 
p  p  3  order 
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PART  order  which  is  excited  by  inanimated  as  well  as 
by  animated  objects. 

II.  There  is  another  fyftem  which  attempts; 
to  account  for  the  origin  of  our  moral  fenti- 
ments  from  fympathy,  diflin6l  from  that  which 
I  have  been  endeavouring  to  eftablifh.  It  is 
that  which  places  virtue  in  utility,  and  accounts 
for  the  pleafure  with  which  the  fpectator  furveys 
the  utility  of  any  quality  from  fympathy  with 
the  happinefs  of  thofe  who  are  affected  by  it. 
This  fympathy  is  different  both  from  that  by 
which  we  enter  into  the  motives  of  the  agent, 
and  from  that  by  which  we  go  along  with  the 
gratitude  of  the  perfons  who  are  benefited  by 
his  actions.  It  is  the  fame  principle  with  that 
by  which  we  approve  of  a  well  contrived  ma 
chine.  But  no  machine  can  be  the  object  of 
either  of  thofe  two  lafl  mentioned  fympathies^ 
I  have  already,  in  the  fourth  part  of  this  $£ 
courfe,  given  fome  account  of  this  fyftem, 


SEC- 
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SECTION   IV. 

4)F  THE  MANNER  IN  WHICH  DIFFERENT  AUTHORS 
HAVE  TREATED  OF  THE  PRACTICAL  RULES  OF 
MORALITY. 

TT  was  obferved  in  the  third  part  of  this  dif-  SECT. 
-»-  courfe,  that  the  rules  of  juflice  are  the  only 
rules  of  morality  which  are  precife  and  accurate; 
that-  thofe  of  all  the  other  virtues  are  loofe, 
vague,  and  indeterminate  ;  that  the  firil  may 
be  compared  to  the  rules  of  grammar ;  the 
others  to  thofe  which  critics  lay  down  for  the 
attainment  of  what  is  fublime  and  elegant  in 
compofition,  and  which  prefent  us  rather  with 
a  general  idea  of  the  perfection  we  ought  to  aim 
at,  than  afford  us  any  certain  and  infallible 
directions  for  acquiring  it. 

As  the  different  rules  of  morality  admit  fitch 
different  degrees  of  accuracy,  thofe  authors  who 
have  endeavoured  to  collect  and  digeft  them 
into  fyftems  have  done  it  in  two  different  man 
ners  ;  and  one  fet  has  followed  through  the 
whole  that  loofe  method  to  which  they  were 
naturally  directed  by  the  coniideration  of  one 
fpecies  of  virtues;  while  another  has  as  univor- 
fally  endeavoured  to  introduce  into  their  pre 
cepts  that  fort  of  accuracy  of  which  only  fonu- 
of  them  are  fufceptible.  The  firft  have  wrote! 
like  critics,  the  fecond  like  grammarians. 

r  P  4  I.  The 
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PART  !•  The  firft,  among  whom  we  may  count  all 
VI1-  the  ancient  moralifts,  have  contented  themfelves 
with  defcribing  in  a  general  manner  the  different 
vices  and  virtues,  and  with  pointing  out  the  de 
formity  and  mifery  of  the  one  difpoiition  as  well 
as  the  propriety  and  happinefs  of  the  other,  but 
have  not  affe6led  to  lay  down  many  precife  rules 
that  are  to  hold  good  unexceptionably  in  all 
particular  cafes.  They  have  only  endeavoured 
to  afcertain,  as  far  as  language  is  capable  of 
afcertaining,  firft,  wherein  confiils  the  fentiment 
of  the  heart,  upon  which  each  particular  virtue 
is  founded,  what  fort  of  internal  feeling  or  emo 
tion  it  is  which  conftitutes  the  effence  of  friend- 
fliip,  of  humanity,  of  generolity,  of  juftice,  of 
magnanimity,  and  of  all  the  other  virtues,  as 
well  as  of  the  vices  which  are  oppofed  to  them  : 
and,  fecondly,  what  is  the  general  way  of  acting, 
the  ordinary  tone  and  tenor  of  conduct  to  which 
each  of  thofe  fentiments  would  direct  us,  or  how 
it  is  that  a  friendly,  a  generous,  a  brave,  a  jufl, 
and  a  humane  man,  would,  upon  ordinary  occa- 
fions,  chufe  to  act. 

To  characterife  the  fentiment  of  the  heart, 
upon  which  each  particular  virtue  is  founded, 
though  it  requires  both  a  delicate  and  an  accu 
rate  pencil,  is  a  tafk,  however,  which  may  be 
executed  with  fome  degree  of  exaclnefs.  It  is 
impoffible,  indeed,  to  exprefs  all  the  variations 
which  each  fentiment  either  does  or  ought  to 
undergo,  according  to  every  poifible  variation 
of  circumftances.  They  are  endlefs,  and  lan 
guage  wants  names  to  mark  them  by.  The  fen 
timent 
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timent  of  friendfhip,  for  example,  which  we  feel  SECT. 
for  an  old  man  is  different  from  that  which  we  ,  IV* 
feel  for  a  young:  that  which  we  entertain  for 
an  auftere  man  different  from  that  which  we 
feel  for  one  of  foftcr  and  gentler  manners :  and 
that  again  from  what  we  feel  for  one  of  ga\- 
vivacity  and  fpirit.  The  fricndihip  which  we 
conceive  for  a  man  is  different  from  that  with 
which  a  woman  affects  us,  even  whore  there  is 
no  mixture  of  any  groffer  paflion.  What  author 
could  enumerate  and  af certain  thefe  and  all  the 
other  infinite  varieties  which  this  fentiment  is 
capable  of  undergoing  ?  But  ftill  the  general 
fentiment  of  friendihip  and  familiar  attachment 
which  is  common  to  them  all,  may  be  afcer- 
tained  with  a  fufficient  degree  of  accuracy. 
Thepiclure  which  is  drawn  of  it,  though  it  will 
always  be  in  many  refpecls  incomplete,  may, 
however,  have  fuch  a  relemblance  as  to  make  us 
know  the  original  when  we  meet  with  it, 
even  diilinguiih  it  from  other  fentiments  to 
which  it  has  a  confiderable  relemblance,  inch  as 
good-will,  refpe6l,  eftcein,  admiration. 

To  defcribe,  in  a  general  manner,  what  is  the 
ordinary  way  of  acting  to  which  each  virtue 
would  prompt  us,  is  ftill  more  eaiy.  It  is,  in 
deed,  fcarce  pollible  to  defcribe  the  internal 
fentiment  or  emotion  upon  which  it  is  founded) 
without  doing  fomething  of  this  kind.  It  is 
impoflible  by  language  to  exprefs,  if  I  may  ins 
fo,  the  invifible  features  of  all  the  different  mo 
difications  of  paflion  as  they  fhow  themfelve.- 
within.  There  is  no  other  way  of  marking  an. I 

ditlin- 
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PART  diftinguiming  them  from  one  another,  but  b j 
VIL  defcribing  the  effects  which  they  produce  with 
out,  the  alterations  which  they  occafion  in  the 
countenance,  in  the  air  and  external  behaviour, 
the  refolutions  they  fuggefl,  the  actions  they 
prompt  to.  It  is  thus  that  Cicero,  in  the  firfl 
book  of  his  Offices,  endeavours  to  direct  us  to 
the  practice  of  the  four  cardinal  virtues,  and 
that  Ariftotle  in  the  practical  parts  of  his  Ethics, 
points  out  to  us  the  different  habits  by  which  he 
would  have  us  regulate  our  behaviour,  fuch  as 
liberality,  magnificence,  magnanimity,  and  even 
jocularity  and  good  humour,  qualities  which 
that  indulgent  philofopher  lias  thought  worthy 
of  a  place  in  the  catalogue  of  the  virtues,  though 
the  lightnefs  of  that  approbation  which  we  na 
turally  beilow  upon  them,  mould  not  feem  to 
entitle  them  to  fo  venerable  a  name. 

Such  works  prefent  us  with  agreeable  and 
lively  pictures  of  manners.  By  the  vivacity  of 
their  defcriptions  they  inflame  our  natural  love 
of  virtue,  and  increafe  our  abhorrence  of  vice: 
by  the  juftnefs  as  well  as  delicacy  of  their  obfer- 
vations  they  may  often  help  both  to  correct  and 
to  afcertain  our  natural  fentiments  with  regard 
to  the  propriety  of  conduct,  and  fuggeiling 
many  nice  and  delicate  attentions,  form  us  to  a 
more  exact  juftnefs  of  behaviour,  than  what, 
without  luch  inftruction,  we  mould  have  been 
apt  to  think  of.  In  treating  of  the  rules  of 
morality,  in  this  manner,  coniifts  the  fcience 
which  is  properly  called  Ethics,  a  fcience  which, 
though  like  criticifm,  it  does  not  admit  of  the 

moft 
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moil  accurate  precifion,  is,  however,  both  highly  s  E  c  T. 
ufeful  and  agreeable.  It  is  of  all  others  the  moll  IV- 
fufceptible  of  the  embellilhments  of  eloquence, 
and  by  means  of  them  of  bellowing,  if  that  be 
poilible,  a  new  importance  upon  the  final lell 
rules  of  duty.  Its  precepts,  when  thus  drelled 
and  adorned,  are  capable  of  producing  upon  tin- 
flexibility  of  youth,  the  noblefl  and  inoitlafting 
impreffions,  and  as  they  fall  in  with  the  natural 
magnanimity  of  that  generous  age,  they  are 
able  to  infpire,  for  a  time  at  leuil,  the  moll 
heroic  refolutions,  and  thus  tend  both  to  ellab- 
lilli  and  confirm  the  bell  and  moil  ufeful  habits 
of  which  the  mind  of  man  is  fufceptible.  What 
ever  precept  and  exhortation  can  do  to  animate 
us  to  the  practice  of  virtue,  is  done  by  this 
icience  delivered  in  this  manner. 

II.  The  fecond  fet  of  moralifts,  among  whom 
we  may  count  all  the  cafuiils  of  the  middle  and 
latter  ages  of  the  chriftian  church,  as  well  as  all 
thofe  who  in  this  and  in  the  preceding  century 
have  treated  of  what  is  called  natural  jurilpru- 
dence,  do  not  content  themfelves  with  charac 
terizing  in  this  general  manner  that  tenor  of 
conduct  which  they  would  recommend  to  u>, 
but  endeavour  to  lay  down  exact  and  precife 
rules  for  the  direction  of  every  circumftanee  of 
our  behaviour.  As  juilice  is  the  only  virtue 
with  regard  to  which  fuch  exact  rules  can  pro 
perly  be  given  ;  it  is  this  virtue,  that  has  chiefly 
fallen  under  the  coniideration  of  thofe  two  dif 
ferent  lets  of  writers.  They  treat  of  it,  however, 
in  a  very  different  manner. 

Thofe 
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Thofe  who  write  upon  the  principles  of  jurif- 
prudence,  confider  only  what  the  perfon  to  whom 
the  obligation  is  due,  ought  to  think  himfelf  en- 
titled  to  exact  by  force  ;  what  every  impartial 
fpectator  would  approve  of  him  for  exacting,  or 
what  a  judge  or  arbiter,  to  whom  he  had  fub- 
mitted  his  cafe,  and  who  had  undertaken  to  do 
him  juilice,  ought  to  oblige  the  other  perfon  to 
fiiffer  or  to  perform.  The  cafuifts,  on  the  other 
hand,  do  not  fo  much  examine  what  it  is,  that 
might  properly  be  exacted  by  force,  as  what  it  is, 
that  the  perfon  who  owes  the  obligation  ought 
to  think  himfelf  bound  to  perform  from  the 
moil  facred  and  fcrupulous  regard  to  the  general 
rules  of  juftice,  and  from  the  moil  confcientious 
dread,  either  of  wronging  his  neighbour,  or  of 
violating  the  integrity  of  his  own  character.  It 
is  the  end  of  jurifprudence  to  prefcribe  rules 
for  the  deciiions  of  judges  and  arbiters.  It 
is  the  end  of  cafuiftry  to  prefcribe  rules  for  the 
conduct  of  a  good  man.  By  obferving  all  the 
rules  of  jurifprudence,  fuppofing  them  ever  fo 
perfect,  we  mould  deferve  nothing  but  to  be 
free  from  external  puniihment.  By  obferving 
thofe  of  cafuiftry,  fuppofing  them  fuch  as  they 
ought  to  be,  we  fhould  be  entitled  to  confider- 
able  praife  by  the  exact  and  fcrupulous  delicacy 
of  our  behaviour. 

It  may  frequently  happen  that  a  good  marr 
ought  to  think  himfelf  bound,  from  a  facred 
and  confcientious  regard  to  the  general  rules  of 
juftice,  to  perform  many  things  which  it  would 
be  the  higheft  injuftice  to  extort  from  him,  or 

for 
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for  any  judge  or  arbiter  to  impofe  upon  him  by  s  E  c  T 
force.     To  give  a  trite    example  ;   a  highway-       IV. 
man,  by  the  fear  of  death,  obliges  a  traveller  to 
promife  him  a  certain  fum   money.      Whether 
fuch  a  promife,    extorted  in    this   manner    by 
unjuil  force,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  obligatory  , 
is  a  queftion  that  has  been  very  much  debated. 

If  we  confider  it  merely  as  a  question  of  ju- 
rifprudence,  the  deciiion  can  admit  of  no  doubt. 
It  would  be  abfurd  to  fuppofe  that  the  high  wax- 
man  can  be  entitled  to  ufe  force  to  conf train  the 
other  to  perform.     To  extort  the  promife  wa«  a 
crime  which  deferved  the  higheit  punilhment, 
and  to  extort  the  performance  would  only  be 
adding  a  new  crime  to  the  former.     He  can 
complain  of  no  injury  who  has  been  onlv  de 
ceived  by  the  perfon  by  whom  he  might  juftly 
have   been  killed.     To  fuppofe  that   a  judge 
ought  to  enforce  the  obligation  of  inch  promifcs, 
or  that  the  magiftrate  ought  to  allow  them  to 
fuftain  a6lion  at  law,  would  be  the  mofl  ridicu 
lous   of   all   abfurdities.     If  we   confider   this 
queftion,  therefore,  as  a  queftion  of  juriipru- 
dence,  we  can  be  at  no  lofs  about  the  deciiion. 
But  if  we  confider  it  as  a  queftion  of  cafuiltrv, 
it  will  not  be  fo  eafily  determined.     Whether  a 
good  man,  from  a  Conscientious  regard  to  that 
moft   facred  rule  of  juilice,  which  commands 
the  obfervance  of  all  ierious  promifes,  would  not 
think  himfelf  bound  to  perform,  is  at  leaft  much 
more  doubtful.     That  no  regard  is  due  to  the 
difappointment  of  the  wretch  who  brings  him 
into  this  fituation,  that  no  injury  is  done  to  the 
robber,  and  confequently  that  nothing  can 

exto 
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PART  extorted  by  force,  will  admit  of  no  fort  of  dif- 
pute.     But  whether  fome  regard  is  not,  in  this 
cafe,  due  to  his  own  dignity  and  honour,  to  the 
inviolable  facrednefs  of  that  part  of  his  charac 
ter  which  makes  him  reverence  the  law  of  truth 
and  abhor  every  thing  that  approaches  to  trea 
chery  and  falfehood,  may,  perhaps,  more  reafon- 
ably  be  made  a  queilion.     The  cafuiits  accord 
ingly  are  greatly  divided  about  it.     One  party, 
with  whom  we  may  count  Cicero  among  the 
ancients,  among  the  moderns,  PufFendorf,  Bar- 
beyrac  his  commentator,  and  above  all  the  late 
Dr.  Hutchefon,  one  who  in  moil  cafes  was  by 
no  means   a   loofe  cafuiil,   determine,  without 
any  hesitation,  that  no  fort  of  regard  is  due  to 
any  fuch  promife,  and  that  to  think  otherwife  is 
mere  weaknefs  and  fuperrtition.    Another  party, 
among  whom  we  may  reckon  *  fome  of  the  an 
cient  fathers  of  the  church,  as  well  as  fome 
very   eminent   modern  cafuiils,  have   been  of 
another  opinion,  and  have  judged  all  fuch  pro- 
mifes  obligatory. 

If  we  coniider  the  matter  according  to  the 
common  fentiments  of  mankind,  we  lhall  rind 
that  fome  regard  would  be  thought  due  even  to 
a  promife  of  this  kind ;  but  that  it  is  impoflible 
to  determine  how  much,  by  any  general  rule 
that  will  apply  to  all  cafes  without  exception. 
The  man  who  was  quite  frank  and  eafy  in 
making  promifes  of  this  kind,  and  who  violated 
them  with  as  little  ceremony,  we  mould  not 
ehufe  for  our  friend  and  companion.  A  gen- 

*  St.  Augufline,  La  Placette. 
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tleman  who  fhonld  promife  a  highwayman  live  SECT. 
pounds  and   not   perform,    would    incur   Ionic  ^      __, 
blame.     If  the    iiim    promiied,    however,    was 
very  great,  it  might  be  more  doubtful,  what  i 
proper  to  be  done.     If  it  was  i'uch,  for  example, 
that  the  payment  of  it  would  entirely  ruin  the 
family  of  the  promifer,  if  it  was  fo  great  as  to 
be  fufh'cient  for  promoting  the  moil  ufeful  pur- 
pofes,  it  Would  appear  in  fome  meafure  criminal, 
at  leafl  extremely  improper,  to  throw  it  for  the 
fake  of  a  punctilio,  into  Inch  worthlcfs  hands. 
The  man  who  mould  beggar  himfelf,  or   who 
ihould  throw  away  an  hundred  thoufand  pounds, 
though  he  could  afford  that  vail  Him,  for  thu 
fake  of  obferving  fuch  a  parole  with  a  thief, 
would  appear  to  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind, 
abfurd  and  extravagant  in  the  highefl  degree. 
Such  profuiion  would  feem  inconiiilent  with  his 
duty,  with  what  he  owed  both  to  himfelf  and 
others,  and  what,  therefore,  regard  to  a  promife 
extorted  in  this  manner,  could  by  no  means  au- 
thorife.     To  fix,  however,  by  any  precife  n 
what  degree  of  regard  ought  to  be  paid  to  it,  or 
what  might  be  the  greateil  iiun  which  could  be 
due  from  it,  is  evidently  impoffible.     This  would 
vary  according  to  the  characters  of  the  peri'mis, 
according  to  their  circumitances,  according  i<> 
the  folemnity  of  the  promife,  and  ev*n  Accord 
ing  to  the  incidents  of  the  rencounter:  and  if 
the  promifer  had  been  treated  with  a  great  deal 
of  that  fort  of  gallantry,  which  is  iomelimes  to 
be  met  with  in  perfons  of  the  moil  abandoned 
characters,   more  would   feem   due  than  upon 

other 
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PART  other  occaiions.  It  may  be  faid  in  general,  that 
^y*1-  exacl  propriety  requires  the  obfervance  of  all 
llich  prom  lies,  wherever  it  is  not  inconfiflent 
with  fome  other  duties  that  are  more  facred ; 
iiich  as  regard  to  the  public  interefl,  to  thofe 
whom  gratitude,  whom  natural  affection,  or 
whom  the  laws  of  proper  beneficence  mould 
prompt  us  to  provide  for.  But,  as  wras  formerly 
taken  notice  of,  we  have  no  precife  rules  to  de 
termine  what  external  actions  are  due  from  a 
regard  to  fuch  motives,  nor,  confequently,  when 
it  is  that  thofe  virtues  are  inconfiilent  with  the 
obfervance  of  fuch  promifes. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  however,  that  when 
ever  fuch  promifes  are  violated,  though  for  the 
rhoft  neceffary  reafons,  it  is  always  with  fome 
degree  of  difhonour  to  the  perfon  who  made 
them.  After  they  are  made,  we  may  be  con 
vinced  of  the  impropriety  of  obferving  them. 
But  flill  there  is  fome  fault  in  having  made 
them.  It  is  at  leafl  a  departure  from  the  higheft 
and  nobleil  maxims  of  magnanimity  and  honour. 
A  brave  man  ought  to  die,  rather  than  make  a 
promife  wrhich  he  can  neither  keep  without  folly, 
nor  violate  without  ignominy.  For  fome  degree 
of  ignominy  always  attends  a  fituation  of  this 
kind.  Treachery  and  falfehood  are  vices  fo 
dangerous,  fo  dreadful,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
fuch  as  may  fo  ealily,  and,  upon  many  occaiions, 
fo  fafely  be  indulged,  that  we  are  more  jealous 
of  them  than  of  almoft  any  other.  Our  imagi 
nation  therefore  attaches  the  idea  of  ihame  to 
all  violations  of  faith,  in  every  circumftance  and 
4  in 
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in  every  fituation.  They  rci'emblo,  in  this  SECT. 
refpea,  the  violations  of  chaftity  in  the  fair 
lex, -a  virtue  of  which,  for  the  like  reatbns  vre 
are  exceflively  jealous  ;  and  our  fonlimcnts  are 
not  more  delicate  with  regard  to  the  one,  than 
with  regard  to  the  other.  Breach  of  chaftity 
difhonours  irretrievably.  No  circumftances, 
no  folicitation  can  excufe  it ;  no  ibrrow,  no  re 
pentance  atone  for  it.  We  are  fo  nice  in  this 
refpect  that  even  a  rape  diflionours,  and  the  in 
nocence  of  the  mind  cannot,  in  our  imagina 
tion,  warn  out  the  pollution  of  the  body.  It  is 
the  fame  cafe  with  the  violation  of  faith,  when 
it  has  been  folemnly  pledged,  even  to  the  moft 
worthlefs  of  mankind.  Fidelity  is  fo  neceflary 
a  virtue,  that  we  apprehend  it  in  general  to  be 
due  even  to  thofe  to  whom  nothing  elfe  is  due, 
and  whom  we  think  it  lawful  to  kill  and  deflroy. 
It  is  to  no  purpofe  that  the  perfon  who  has  been 
guilty  of  the  breach  of  it,  urges  that  he  pro- 
inifed  in  order  to  fave  his  life,  and  that  he  broke 
his  promife  becaufe  it  was  inconfiftent  with  foine 
other  refpeclable  duty  to  keep  it.  Thefe  cir 
cumftances  may  alleviate,  but  cannot  entirely 
wipe  out  his  difhonour.  He  appears  to  have 
been  guilty  of  an  action  with  which,  in  the  ima 
ginations  of  men,  fome  degree  of  lhame  is  infe- 
parably  connected.  He  has  broke  a  promile 
which  he  had  folemnly  averred  he  would  main 
tain  ;  and  his  character,  if  not  irretrievably 
flained  and  polluted,  has  at  leaft  a  ridicule 
affixed  to  it,  which  it  will  be  very  difficult  en 
tirely  to  efface  j  and  no  man,  I  imagine,  who 
VOJL.  i.  Q  Q 
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PART  had  gone  through  an  adventure  of  this  kind 
would  be  fond  of  telling  the  flory. 

This  inilance  may  ferve  to  {how  wherein  con- 
iifls  the  difference  between  cafuiftry  and  jurif- 
prudence,  even  when  both  of  them  coniider  the 
obligations  of  the  general  rules  of  juflice. 

But  though  this  difference  be  real  and  effen- 
tial,  though  thofe  two  fciences  propofe  quite 
different  ends,  the  famenefs  of  the  fubjec"l  has 
made  fuch  a  iimilarity  between  them,  that  the 
greater  part  of  authors  whofe  profeffed  defign 
was  to  treat  of  jurifprudence,  have  determined 
the  different  queftions  they  examine,  fometimes 
according  to  the  principles  of  that  fcience,  and 
fometimes  according  to  thofe  of  cafuiftry,  with 
out  diftinguiihing,  and,  perhaps,  without  being 
themfelves  aware  when  they  did  the  one,  and 
when  the  other. 

The  doctrine  of  the  cafuifts,  however,  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  confideration  of  what 
a  confcientious  regard  to  the  general  rules  of 
juflice  would  demand  of  us.  It  embraces  many 
other  parts  of  Chriflian  and  moral  duty.  What 
feems  principally  to  have  given  occafion  to  the 
cultivation  of  this  fpecies  of  fcience  was  the 
cuftom  of  auricular  confeffion,  introduced  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  fuperftition,  in  times  of 
barbarifm  and  ignorance.  By  that  inflitution, 
the  moll  fecret  actions,  and  even  the  thoughts 
of  every  perfon,  which  could  be  fufpeeled  of 
receding  in  the  fmallefl  degree  from  the  rules 
of  Chriflian  purity,  were  to  be  revealed  to  the 
confefibr.  The  conf  effor  informed  his  penitents 
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whether,  and  in  what  refpect  they  had  violated  SECT. 
their  duty,  and  what  penance  it  behoved  them 
to  undergo,  before  he  could  abfolve  them  in  the 
name  of  the  offended  Deity. 

The  confcioufnefs,  or  even  the  fufpicion  of 
having  done  wrong,  is  a  load  upon  every  mind, 
and  is  accompanied  with  anxiety  and  terror  in 
all  thofe  who  are  not  hardened  by  long  habits  of 
iniquity.  Men,  in  this,  as  in  all  other  diftrefles, 
are  naturally  eager  to  difburthen  themfelves  of 
the  oppreflion  which  they  feel  upon  their 
thoughts,  by  unbofoming  the  agony  of  their 
mind  to  fome  perfon  whofe  fecrecy  and  difcre- 
tion  they  can  confide  in.  The  lhame,  which 
they  fuffer  from  this  acknowledgment,  is  fully 
compenfated  by  that  alleviation  of  their  uneaii- 
nefs  which  the  fympathy  of  their  confident 
feldom  fails  to  occafion.  It  relieves  them  to 
find  that  they  are  not  altogether  unworthy  of 
regard,  and  that  however  their  paft  conduct  may 
be  cenfured,  their  prefent  difpofition  is  at  lead 
approved  of,  and  is  perhaps  fufh'cient  to  com- 
penfate  the  other,  at  leafl  to  maintain  them  in 
fome  degree  of  efleem  with  their  friend.  A 
numerous  and  artful  clergy  had,  in  thofe  times 
of  fuperftition,  infinuated  themfelves  into  the 
confidence  of  almofl  every  private  family.  They 
poffefled  all  the  little  learning  which  the  times 
could  afford,  and  their  manners,  though  in  many 
refpects  rude  and  diforderly,  were  polifhed  and 
regular  compared  with  thofe  of  the  age  they 
lived  in.  They  were  regarded,  therefore,  not 
only  as  the  great  directors  of  all  religious,  but 
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P  A  R  T  of  all  moral  duties.  Their  familiarity  gave  re- 
VIL  putation  to  whoever  was  fo  happy  as  to  poffefs 
it,  and  every  mark  of  their  difapprqbation 
ilamped  the  deepeft  ignominy  upon  all  who  had 
the  misfortune  to  fall  under  it.  Being  con- 
fidered  as  the  great  judges  of  right  and  wrong, 
they  were  naturally  confulted  about  all  fcruples 
that  occurred,  and  it  was  reputable  for  any 
perfon  to  have  it  known  that  he  made  thofe  holy 
men  the  confidents  of  all  fuch  fecrets,  and  took 
no  important  or  delicate  ilep  in  his  conduct 
without  their  advice  and  approbation.  It  was 
not  difficult  for  the  clergy,  therefore,  to  get  it 
eftablifhed  as  a  general  rule,  that  they  mould  be 
entrufted  with  what  it  had  already  become 
faihionable  to  entrufl  them,  and  with  what  they 
generally  would  have  been  entrufted,  though  no 
fiich  rule  had  been  eftablifhed.  To  qualify 
themfelves  for  confeffors  became  thus  a  necef- 
fary  part  of  the  ftudy  of  churchmen  and  divines, 
and  they  were  thence  led  to  collect  what  are 
called  cafes  of  confcience,  nice  and  delicate  fitu- 
ations  in  which  it  is  hard  to  determine  where 
abouts  the  propriety  of  conduct  may  lie.  Such 
works,  they  imagined,  might  be  of  ufe  both  to 
the  directors  of  confciences  and  to  thofe  who 
were  to  be  directed ;  and  hence  the  origin  of 
books  of  cafuiftry. 

The  moral  duties  which  fell  under  the  con- 
fideration  of  the  cafuifts  were  chiefly  thofe  which 
can,  in  fome  meafure  at  leaft,  be  circumfcribed 
within  general  rules,  and  of  which  the  violation 
is  naturally  attended  with  fome  degree  of  ren 
4  morfe 
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morfe  and  fome  dread  of  fuffering  puniihmcnt.  SECT. 
The  defign  of  that  inititution  which  gave  occa-  1V' 
fion  to  their  works,  was  to  appeafe  thole  terrors  ^ 
of  conference  which  attend  upon  the  infringe 
ment  of  fuch  duties.  But  it  is  not  every  virtue 
of  which  the  defecl  is  accompanied  with  any 
very  fevere  compunctions  of  this  kind,  and  no 
man  applies  to  his  confeflbr  for  abibiution,  be- 
canfe  he  did  not  perform  the  moil  generous,  t  hu 
mofl  friendly,  or  the  moil  magnanimous  action 
which,  in  his  circumflances,  it  was  pollible  to 
perform.  In  failures  of  this  kind,  the  rule  that 
is  violated  is  commonly  not  very  determinate, 
and  is  generally  of  fuch  a  nature  too,  that 
though  the  obfervance  of  it  might  entitle  to 
honour  and  reward,  the  violation  feeins  to  ex- 
pofe  to  no  pofitive  blame,  cenfure,  or  punifli- 
ment.  The  exercife  of  fuch  virtues  the  caiuiits 
feem  to  have  regarded  as  a  fort  of  works  of 
fupererogation,  which  could  not  be  very  flriclly 
exacted,  and  which  it  was  therefore  unnecef- 
fary  for  them  to  treat  of. 

The  breaches  of  moral  duty,  therefore,  which 
came  before  the  tribunal  of  the  confeflbr,  and 
upon  that  account  fell  under  the  cogni/amv 
of  the  cafuifls,  were  chiefly  of  three  different 
kinds. 

Firfl  and  principally,  breaches  of  the  rules 
of  juflice.  The  rules  here  are  all  exprels  and 
pofitive,  and  the  violation  of  them  is  naturally 
attended  with  the  confcioufnefs  of  deferving, 
and  the  dread  of  fuffering  punifhment  both  from 
God  and  man. 

d  Q  3  Secondly, 
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PART  Secondly,  breaches  of  the  rules  of  chaility. 
Thefe  in  all  groffer  inflances  are  real  breaches 
of  the  rules  of  juilice,  and  no  perfon  can  be 
guilty  of  them  without  doing  the  moil  unpar 
donable  injury  to  fome  other.  In  fmaller  in- 
ilances,  when  they  amount  only  to  a  violation 
of  thofe  exact  decorums  which  ought  to  be 
obferved  in  the  converfation  of  the  two  fexes, 
they  cannot  indeed  juflly  be  confidered  as  vio 
lations  of  the  rules  of  juilice.  They  are  gene 
rally,  however,  violations  of  a  pretty  plain  rule, 
and,  at  leafl  in  one  of  the  fexes,  tend  to  bring 
ignominy  upon  the  perfon  who  has  been  guilty 
of  them,  and  oonfequently  to  be  attended  in 
the  fcrupulous  with  fome  degree  of  fhame  and 
contrition  of  mind. 

Thirdly,  breaches  of  the  rules  of  veracity. 
The  violation  of  truth,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  is 
not  always  a  breach  of  juilice,  though  it  is  fo 
upon  many  occaiions,  and  confequently  cannot 
always  expofe  to  any  external  punilhment.  The 
vice  of  common  lying,  though  a  moil  miferable 
meannefs,  may  frequently  do  hurt  to  nobody, 
and  in  this  cafe  no  claim  of  vengeance  or  fatis- 
faction  can  be  due  either  to  the  perfons  impofed 
upon,  or  to  others.  But  though  the  violation 
of  truth  is  not  always  a  breach  of  juilice,  it  is 
always  a  breach  of  a  very  plain  rule,  and  what 
naturally  tends  to  cover  with  ihame  the  perfon 
who  has  been  guilty  of  it. 

There  feems  to  be  in  young  children  an 
iniline"live  difpoiition  to  believe  whatever  they 
are  told.  Nature  feems  to  have  judged  it  necef- 

fary 
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fary  for  their  prefervation  that  they  fhould,  for  s  E  c  T. 
fome  time  at  leaft,  put  implicit  confidence  in 
thofe  to  whom  the  care  of  their  childhood,  and 
o'f  the  earliefl  and  moil  necefiary  parts  of  their 
education,  is  intrufled.   Their  credulity,  accord 
ingly,  is  excefli ve,  and  it  requires  long  and  much 
experience  of  the  falfehood  of  mankind  to  re 
duce  them  to  a  realbnable  degree  of  diffidence 
and  diftruft.     In  grown-up  people  the  degrees 
of  credulity  are,  no  doubt,  very  different.     The 
wifeft  and  moil  experienced  are  generally  the 
leaft  credulous.     But  the  man  fcarce  lives  who 
is  not  more  credulous  than  he  ought  to  be,  and 
who  does  not,  upon  many  occaiions,  give  credit 
to  tales,  which  not  only  turn  out  to  be  perfectly 
falfe,  but  which  a  very  moderate  degree  of  re 
flection  and  attention  might  have  taught  him 
could  not  well  be  true.     The  natural  difpofition 
is  always  to  believe.     It  is  acquired  wifdom  and 
experience  only  that  teach  incredulity,  and  they 
very  feldom  teach  it  enough.     The  wifeft  and 
moll  cautious  of  us  all  frequently  gives  credit 
to  flories  which  he  himfelf  is  afterwards  both 
afhamed  and  aftonilhed  that  he  could  poflibly 
think  of  believing. 

The  man  whom  we  believe  is  neceflarily,  iu 
the  things  concerning  which  we  believe  him, 
our  leader  and  director,  and  we  look  up  to  him 
with  a  certain  degree  of  efteem  and  refpect. 
But  as  from  admiring  other  people  we  come  to 
wifh  to  be  admired  ourfelves  ;  ib  from  being  led 
and  directed  by  other  people  we  learn  to  wifh 
to  become  ourfelves  leaders  and  directors.  And 
QQ  4  M 
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P  A  R  T  as  we  cannot  always  be  fatisfied  merely  with 
VIL  being  admired,  unlefs  we  can  at  the  fame  time 
perfuade  ourfelves  that  we  are  in  fome  degree 
really  worthy  of  admiration ;  fo  we  cannot 
always  be  fatisfied  merely  with  being  believed, 
unlefs  we  are  at  the  fame  time  confcious  that 
we  are  really  worthy  of  belief.  As  the  defire  of 
praife  and  that  of  praife-worthinefs,  though  very 
much  a-kin,  are  yet  diftinct  and  feparate  defires ; 
fo  the  defire  of  being  believed  and  that  of 
being  worthy  of  belief,  though  very  much  a-kin 
too,  are  equally  diflinct  and  feparate  defires. 

The  defire  of  being  believed,  the  defire  of 
perfuading,  of  leading  and  directing  other  peo 
ple,  feems  to  be  one  of  the  flrongeft  of  all  our 
natural  defires.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  inftinet  upon 
which  is  founded  the  faculty  of  fpeech,  the 
characteriftical  faculty  of  human  nature.  No 
other  animal  pofTefTes  this  faculty,  and  we  can 
not  difcover  in  any  other  animal  any  defire  to 
lead  and  direct  the  judgment  and  conduct  of  its 
fellows.  Great  ambition,  the  defire  of  real  fupe- 
riority,  of  leading  and  directing,  feems  to  be 
altogether  peculiar  to  man,  and  fpeech  is  the 
great  inftrument  of  ambition,  of  real  fuperiority, 
of  leading  and  directing  the  judgments  and  con 
duct  of  other  people. 

It  is  always  mortifying  not  to  be  believed, 
and  it  is  doubly  fo  when  we  fufpect  that  it  is 
becaufe  we  are  fuppofed  to  be  unworthy  of  belief 
and  capable  of  ferioufly  and  wilfully  deceiving. 
To  tell  a  man  that  he  lies,  is  of  all  affronts  the 
moft  mortal.  But  whoever  ferioufly  and  wil 
fully 
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fully  deceives  is  neceiTarily  confcious  to  himfelf  SECT. 
that  he  merits  this  affront,  that  he  does  not 
deferve  to  be  believed,  and  that  he  forft -its  all 
title  to  that  fort  of  credit  from  which  alone  he 
can  derive  any  fort  of  cafe,  comfort,  or  fatisf  ac 
tion  in  the  fociety  of  his  equals.  The  man  who 
had  the  misfortune  to  imagine  that  nobody 
believed  a  fingle  word  he  laid,  would  feel  him 
felf  the  outcail  of  human  fociety,  would  dread 
the  very  thought  of  going  into  it,  or  of  prefent- 
ing  himfelf  before  it,  and  could  fcarce  fail,  I 
think,  to  die  of  defpair.  It  is  probable,  how 
ever,  that  no  man  ever  had  juft  reafon  to  enter 
tain  this  humiliating  opinion  of  himfelf.  The 
moil  notorious  liar,  I  am  difpofed  to  believe, 
tells  the  fair  truth  at  lead  twenty  times  for  once 
that  he  ferioufly  and  deliberately  lies;  and. 
in  the  moll  cautious  the  difpoiition  to  believe  is 
apt  to  prevail  over  that  to  doubt  and  diftrufl  ; 
fo  in  thofe  who  are  the  moil  regardlefs  of  truth, 
the  natural  difpoiition  to  tell  it  prevails  upon 
moil  occaiions  over  that  to  deceive,  or  in  any 
refpecl  to  alter  or  difguife  it. 

We  are  mortified  when  we  happen  to  dec 
other  people,  though  unintentionally,  and  from 
having  been  ourfelves  deceived.  Though  this 
involuntary  falfehood  may  frequently  be  no  mark 
of  any  want  of  veracity,  of  any  want  of  the 
moil  perfect  love  of  truth,  it  is  always  in  fonu* 
degree  a  mark  of  want  of  judgment,  of  want  of 
memory,  of  improper  credulity,  of  fome  degree 
of  precipitancy  and  raihnefs.  It  always  dnm- 
niilies  our  authority  to  perfuade,  and  ah\ 

brings 
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PART  brings  fome  degree  of  fufpicion  upon  our  fit- 
VIL  .  nefs  to  lead  and  direct.  The  man  who  fome- 
times  mifleads  from  miftake,  however,  is  widely 
different  from  him  who  is  capable  of  wilfully 
deceiving.  The  former  may  fafely  be  truiled 
upon  many  occafions ;  the  latter  very  feldom 
upon  any. 

Franknefs  and  opennefs  conciliate  confidence. 
We  truft  the  man  who  feems  willing  to  truft  us. 
We  fee  clearly,  we  think,  the  road  by  which  he 
means  to  conduct  us,  and  we  abandon  ourfelves 
with  pleafure  to  his  guidance  and  direction. 
Referve  and  concealment,  on  the  contrary,  call 
forth  diffidence.  We  are  afraid  to  follow  the 
man  who  is  going  we  do  not  know  where.  The 
great  pleafure  of  converfation  and  fociety,  be- 
fides,  arifes  from  a  certain  correfpondence  of 
fentiments  and  opinions,  from  a  certain  harmony 
of  minds,  which  like  fo  many  muiical  inflruments 
coincide  and  keep  time  with  one  another.  But 
this  moll  delightful  harmony  cannot  be  obtained 
unlefs  there  is  a  free  communication  of  fenti 
ments  and  opinions.  We  all  defire,  upon  this 
account,  to  feel  how  each  other  is  affected,  to 
penetrate  into  each  other's  bofoms,  and  to 
obferve  the  fentiments  and  affections  which 
really  fublifl  there.  The  man  who  indulges  us 
in  this  natural  paffion,  who  invites  us  into  his 
heart,  who,  as  it  were,  fets  open  the  gates  of  his 
breaft  to  us,  feems  to  exercife  a  fpecies  of  hof- 
pitality  more  delightful  than  any  other.  No 
man,  who  is  in  ordinary  good  temper,  can  fail 
of  pleafing,  if  he  has  the  courage  to  utter  his 

real 
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real  fentiments  as  he  feels  them,  and  becaufe  he  5 
feels  them.     It  is  this  unreferved  lincerity  which 
renders  even  the  prattle  of  a  child  agreeable. 
How  weak  and  imperfefil  foever  the  views  of 
the  open-hearted,  we  take  pleafurc  to  enter  into 
them,  and  endeavour,  as  much  as  we  can,  to 
bring  down  our  own  underilanding  to  the  level 
of  their  caprcities,  and  to  regard  every  fubjecl 
in  the  particular  light  in  which  they  appear  to 
have  confidered  it.     This  paflion  to  dil'cover  the 
real  fentiments  of  others  is  naturally  fo  ftrong, 
that  it  often  degenerates  into  a  troublcfome  and 
impertinent  curioiity  to  pry  into  thofe  fecrets  of 
our  neighbours  which  they  have  very  juflifiable 
reafons  for  concealing ;  and,  upon  many  occa- 
lions,  it  requires  prudence  and  a  flrong  fenfe 
of  propriety  to  govern  this,  as  well  as  all  the 
other  paffions  of  human  nature,  and  to  reduce 
it  to  that  pitch  which  any  impartial  fpeclator 
can  approve  of.     To  difappoint  this  curiofity, 
however,  when  it  is  kept  within  proper  bounds, 
and  aims  at  nothing  which  there  can  be  any  jufl 
reafon  for  concealing,  is  equally  difagreeable  in 
its  turn.     The  man  who  eludes  our  mod  inno 
cent  queflions,  who  gives  no  fatisfaclion  to  our 
mod    inofteniive  inquiries,   who  plainly  wraps 
himfelf  up  in  impenetrable  obfcurity,  feems,  as 
.  it  were,  to  build  a  wall  about  his  bread.     We 
run  forward  to  get  within  it,  with  all  the  eager- 
nefs  of  harmlefs  curiofity;  and  feel  ourfelves  all 
at  once  puflied  back  with  the  rudeft  and  mod 
offeniive  violence. 

The 
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PART  The  man  of  referve  and  concealment,  though 
VIL  j  feldom  a  very  amiable  character,  is  not  difre- 
fpecled  or  defpifed.  He  feems  to  feel  coldly 
towards  us,  and  we  feel  as  coldly  towards  him. 
He  is  not  much  praifed  or  beloved,  but  he  is  as 
little  hated  or  blamed.  He  very  feldom,  how 
ever,  has  occafion  to  repent  of  his  caution,  and 
is  generally  diipofed  rather  to  value  himfelf  upon 
the  prudence  of  his  referve.  Though  his  con- 
duel;,  therefore,  may  have  been  very  faulty,  and 
fometimes  even  hurtful,  he  can  very  feldom  be 
difpofed  to  lay  his  cafe  before  the  cafuiils,  or  to 
fancy  that  he  has  any  occafion  for  their  acquit 
tal  or  approbation. 

It  is  not  always  fo  with  the  man,  who,  from 
falfe  information,  from  inadvertency,  from  pre 
cipitancy  and  ralhnefs,  has  involuntarily  deceiv 
ed.  Though  it  mould  be  in  a  matter  of  little 
confequence,  in  telling  a  piece  of  common  news, 
for  example,  if  he  is  a  real  lover  of  truth,  he  is 
alhamed  of  his  own  careleffnefs,  and  never  fails 
to  embrace  the  firft  opportunity  of  making  the 
fullefl  acknowledgments.  If  it  is  in  a  matter  of 
fome  confequence,  his  contrition  is  ftill  greater; 
and  if  any  unlucky  or  fatal  confequence  has  fol 
lowed  from  his  mifinformation,  he  can  fcarce 
ever  forgive  himfelf.  Though  not  guilty,  he 
feels  himfelf  to  be  in  the  highefl  degree,  what 
the  ancients  called,  piacular,  and  is  anxious  and 
eager  to  make  every  fort  of  atonement  in  his 
power.  Such  a  perfon  might  frequently  be  dif 
pofed  to  lay  his  cafe  before  the  cafuifts,  who 
have  in  general  been  very  favourable  to  him, 

and 
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and  though  they  have   fometimes  juflly  con-  3  i:  c  T< 
demned  him  for  rafhnefs,  they  have  univerfally 
acquitted  him  of  the  ignominy  of  falfehood. 

But  the  man  who  had  the  mod  frequent 
occafion  to  confult  them,  was  the  man  of  equi 
vocation  and  mental  refervation,  the  man  who 
feriouily  and  deliberately  meant  to  deceive, 
but  who,  at  the  fame  time,  wifhed  to  flatter 
himfelf  that  he  had  really  told  the  truth.  With 
him  they  have  dealt  varioufly.  When  they 
approved  very  much  of  the  motives  of  his  deceit, 
they  have  fometimes  acquitted  him,  though,  to 
do  them  juflice,  they  have  in  general  and  much 
more  frequently  condemned  him. 

The  chief  fubjects  of  the  works  of  the  cafuifls, 
therefore,  were  the  confcientious  regard  that  is 
due  to  the  rules  of  juflice ;  how  far  we  ought 
to  refpec~l  the  life  and  property  of  our  neigh 
bour ;  the  duty  of  reftitution  ;  the  laws  of  cluil- 
tity  and  modeily,  and  wherein  confided  what, 
in  their  language,  are  called  the  fins  of  concupif- 
cence  ;  the  rules  of  veracity,  and  the  obligation 
of  oaths,  promifes,  and  contracts  of  all  kinds. 

It  may  be  laid  in  general  of  the  works  of  the 
cafuifls  that  they  attempted,  to  no  purpofe,  to 
direct  by  precife  rules  what  it  belongs  to  feeling 
and  fentiment  only  to  judge  of.  How  is  it  poi- 
iible  to  afcertain  by  rules  the  exact  point  at 
which,  in  every  cafe,  a  delicate  fenfe  of  juftice 
begins  to  run  into  a  frivolous  and  weak  fcrupu- 
lofity  of  conference  ?  When  it  is  that  fecrecy 
and  referve  begin  to  grow  into  diflimulation  ? 
How  far  an  agreeable  irony  may  be  carried,  and 
at  what  precife  point  it  begins  to  degenerate 

into 
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PART  into  a  deteflable  lie?     What  is  the  higheil  pitch 

L  t  of  freedom  and  eafe  of  behaviour  which  can  be 

regarded  as  graceful  and  becoming,  and  when 
it  is  that  it  firfl  begins  to  run  into  a  negligent 
and  thoughtlefs  licentioufnefs  ?  With  regard  to 
all  fuch  matters,  what  would  hold  good  in  any 
one  cafe  would  fcarce  do  fo  exaclly  in  any 
other,  and  what  conflitutes  the  propriety  and 
happinefs  of  behaviour  varies  in  every  cafe  with 
the  fmallell  variety  of  fituation.  Books  of 
cafuiftry,  therefore,  are  generally  as  ufelefs  as 
they  are  commonly  tirefome.  They  could  be 
of  little  ufe  to  one  who  fhould  confult  them 
upon  occaiion,  even  fuppofing  their  decifions  to 
be  juft ;  becaufe,  notwithftanding  the  multitude 
of  cafes  collected  in  them,  yet  upon  account  of 
the  flill  greater  variety  of  poffible  circumflances, 
it  is  a  chance,  if  among  all  thofe  cafes  there  be 
found  one  exa6tly  parallel  to  that  under  confi- 
deration.  One,  who  is  really  anxious  to  do 
his  duty,  muft  be  very  weak,  if  he  can  imagine 
that  he  has  much  occafion  for  them  ;  and  with 
regard  to  one  who  is  negligent  of  it,  the  flyle 
of  thofe  writings  is  not  fuch  as  is  likely  to 
awaken  him  to  more  attention.  None  of  them 
tend  to  animate  us  to  what  is  generous  and 
noble.  None  of  them  tend  to  foften  us  to 
what  is  gentle  and  humane.  Many  of  them, 
qn  the  contrary,  tend  rather  to  teach  us  to  chi 
cane  with  our  own  conferences,  and  by  their 
vain  fubtilties  ferve  to  authorife  innumerable 
evalive  refinements  with  regard  to  the  mod  efTen- 
ti^  articles  of  our  duty.  That  frivolous  accu 
racy  which  they  attempted  to  introduce  into 

fubje&s 
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fubjeets  which  do  not  admit  of  it,  almofl  S  E  c  T- 
neceffarily  betrayed  them  into  thofe  danger 
ous  errors,  and  at  the  fame  time  rendered 
their  works  dry  and  difagreeable,  abounding  in 
abflrufe  and  metaphyfical  diflinctions,  but  inca 
pable  of  exciting  in  the  heart  any  of  thofe  emo 
tions  which  it  is  the  principal  ufe  of  books  of 
morality  to  excite. 

The  two  ufeful  parts  of  moral  philofophy, 
therefore,  are  Ethics  and  Jurifprudence :  ca- 
liiiftry  ought  to  be  rejected  altogether ;  and  the 
ancient  inoraliils  appear  to  have  judged  much 
better,  who,  in  treating  of  the  fame  fubjects, 
did  not  affect  any  fuch  nice  exactnefs,  but  con 
tented  themfelves  with  defcribing,  in  a  general 
manner,  what  is  the  fentiment  upon  which 
juflice,  modeily,  and  veracity  are  founded,  and 
what  is  the  ordinary  way  of  acting  to  which 
thofe  virtues  would  commonly  prompt  us. 

Something,  indeed,  not  unlike  the  doctrine  of 
the  cafuifts,  feems  to  have  been  attempt  oil  by 
feveral  philofophers.  There  is  fomethin.7  of  this 
kind  in  the  third  book  of  Cicero's  Offices,  where 
he  endeavours  like  a  cafuifl  to  give  rules  for  our 
conduct  in  many  nice  cafes,  in  which  it  is  dif 
ficult  to  determine  whereabouts  the  point  of 
propriety  may  lie.  It  appears  too,  from  many 
paffages  in  the  lame  book,  that  feveral  other 
philofophers  had  attempted  fomething  of  the 
fame  kind  before  him.  Neither  he  nor  they, 
however,  appear  to  have  aimed  at  giving  a  com 
plete  iyftem  of  this  fort,  but  only  meant  to  i' 
how  iitiuitions  may  occur,  in  which  it  is  douht- 
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PART  ful,  whether  the  higheil  propriety  of  conduct 
VIL      confifls  in  obferving  or  in  receding  from  what, 
in  ordinary  cafes,  are  the  rules  of  duty. 

Every  fyftem  of  pofitive  law  may  be  regarded 
as  a  more  or  lefs  imperfecl  attempt  towards  a 
iyftem  of  natural  jurifprudence,  or  towards  an 
enumeration  of  the  particular  rules  of  juftice. 
As  the  violation  of  juftice  is  what  men  will  never 
fubmit  to  from  one  another,  the  public  magif- 
trate   is   under   a   neceffity  of  employing   the 
power   of  the   commonwealth   to   enforce  the 
practice  of  this  virtue.     Without  this  precau 
tion,   civil   fociety   would   become   a  fcene  of 
bloodfhed  and  diforder,  every  man  revenging 
himfelf  at  his  own  hand  whenever  be  fancied  he 
was  injured.     To  prevent  the  confuiion  which 
would  attend  upon  every  man's  doing  juftice  to 
himfelf,  the  magiftrate,  in  all  governments  that 
have  acquired  any  confiderable  authority,  un 
dertakes  to  do  juftice  to  all,  and  promifes  to 
hear  and  to  redrefs  every  complaint  of  injury. 
In  all  well-governed  ftates  too,  not  only  judges 
are  appointed  for  determining  the  controversies 
of  individuals,  but  rules  are  prefcribed  for  regu 
lating  the  deciiions  of  thofe  judges  ;  and  thefe 
rules  are,  in  general,  intended  to  coincide  with 
thofe  of  natural  juftice.     It  does  not,  indeed, 
always  happen  that  they  do  fo  in  every  inftance. 
Sometimes  what  is  called  the  conftitution  of  the 
ftate,  that  is,  the  intereft  of  the  government  -, 
fometimes  the  intereft  of  particular  orders  of 
men  who  tyrannize  the  government,  warp  the 
pofitive  laws  of  the  country  from  what  natural 

juftice 
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juflice  would  prefcribe.  In  fome  countries,  SECT. 
the  rudenefs  and  barbarifm  of  the  people  hinder 
the  natural  fentiments  of  juflice  from  arriving 
at  that  accuracy  and  precifion  which,  in  more 
civilized  nations,  they  naturally  attain  to. 
Their  laws  are,  like  their  manners,  grofs  and 
rude  and  undiilinguiming.  In  other  countries 
the  unfortunate  conflitution  of  their  courts  of 
judicature  hinders  any  regular  fyflem  of  juril- 
prudence  from  ever  eflablifhing  itfclf  among 
them,  though  the  improved  manners  of  the 
people  may  be  fuch  as  would  admit  of  the  moll 
accurate.  In  no  country  do  the  decifions  of 
pofitive  law  coincide  exactly,  in  every  cafe,  with 
the  rules  which  the  natural  fenfe  of  juflice 
would  dictate.  Syflems  of  pofitive  law,  there 
fore,  though  they  deferve  the  greatefl  authority, 
as  the  records  of  the  fentiments  of  mankind  in 
different  ages  and  nations,  yet  can  never  be  re 
garded  as  accurate  fyflems  of  the  rules  of  na 
tural  juflice. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  reafon- 
ings  of  lawyers,  upon  the  different  imperfections 
and  improvements  of  the  laws  of  different  coun 
tries,  mould  have,  given  occafion  to  an  inquiry 
into  what  were  the  natural  rules  of  juflice  inde 
pendent  of  all  pofitive  inflitution.  It  might 
have  been  expected  that  thefe  reafonings  mould 
have  led  them  to  aim  at  eflablifhing  a  fyflem  of 
what  might  properly  be  called  natural  jurifpru- 
dence,  or  a  theory  of  the  general  principles 
which  ought  to  run  through  and  be  the  founda 
tion  of  the  laws  of  all  nations.  But  though  the 
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PART  reafonings  of  lawyers  did  produce  fomething  of 
VIL  this  kind,  and  though  no  man  has  treated  fyf- 
tematically  of  the  laws  of  any  particular  country, 
without  intermixing  in  his  work  many  obferva- 
tions  of  this  fort ;  it  was  very  late  in  the  world 
before  any  fuch  general  fyilem  was  thought  of, 
or  before  the  philofophy  of  law  was  treated  of 
by  itfelf,  and  without  regard  to  the  particular 
inftitutions  of  any  one  nation.  In  none  of  the 
ancient  moralifts,  do  we  find  any  attempt  to 
wards  a  particular  enumeration  of  the  rules  of 
jullice.  Cicero  in  his  Offices,  and  Ariftotle  in 
his  Ethics,  treat  of  juilice  in  the  fame  general 
manner  in  which  they  treat  of  all  the  other 
virtues.  In  the  laws  of  Cicero  and  Plato,  where 
we  might  naturally  have  expected  fome  at 
tempts  towards  an  enumeration  of  thofe  rules  of 
natural  equity,  which  ought  to... be  enforced  by 
the  pofitive  laws  of  every  country,  there  is, 
however,  nothing  of  this  kind.  Their  laws  are 
laws  of  police,  not  of  juilice.  Grotius  feems  to 
have  been  the  firft  who  attempted  to  give  the 
world  any  thing  like  a  fyftem  of  thofe  principles 
which  ought  to  run  through,  and  be  the  founda 
tion  of  the  laws  of  all  nations  ;  and  his  trea- 
tife  of  the  laws  of  war  and  peace,  with  all  its 
imperfections,  is  perhaps  at  this  day  the  mofl 
complete  work  that  has  yet  been  given  upon 
this  fubjeet,  I  mall  in  another  difcourfe  en 
deavour  to  give  an  account  of  the  general  prin 
ciples  of  law  and  government,  and  of  the  dif 
ferent  revolutions  they  have  undergone  in  the 
different  ages  and  periods  of  fociety,  not  only 

in 
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in  what  concerns  juftice,  but  in  what  concerns  SECT. 
police,  revenue,  and  arms,  and  whatever  elfe  is       IV- 
the  object  of  law.    I  fliall  not,  therefore,  at  pre- 
fent  enter  into  any  further  detail  concerning  the 
hiflory  of  jurifprudencc. 


EXD    OF   THE   FIRST   VOLUME. 
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